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Xft  SOCTHCt's  CUAE6ES  AGAINST  SIE  JOHN  MOOEE. 

Hi?3ieto  oor  obsterrmdoQs  oq  the  enploTeil,  b  fUaced  in  enilneiit  iktyI. 
U.:r^:e*s  History  hiTe,  in  genenl,  Bui  surely  historr  ou^t  to  be  UKtre 
Vf3  1  lAudiimT  compleNioii ;  e  just  and  inipartiil;  aim  ihe  verr  fiet, 
r\^Arvl  to  trutii,  bowerer,  mix.-  that  a  brare  man  bas  fallen  m  K» 
»i:h  A  rVeling  of  rerefential  re-  country's  oausk.%  aikI  in  the  luoitH'Ut 
>;ect  for  die  meicorT  of  a  rirtuous,  of  rktory,  too>  ought  lo  hare  ehanued 
VcATr,  lad  iccomplistied  soldier>  com-  into  siknce  the  petty  jc'alousies  and  re- 
u»  to  alter  our  tone,  and  to  ex-  sentments  of  ^arty,  if  it  could  pro- 
widwut  qualihcation  or  reserve,  duce  no  kindber,  or  more  halloved 
ladigTunt  contempt  vith  which  feeling  for  his  memory.  In  a  poli¬ 
ce  were  inspiied.  while  perusing  that  tical  renegade,  who.  for  the  loaves 
r*^t  of  the  Tolame  before  us,  which  aikl  the  fidres,  has  abjured  the  cree^l 
professes  to  record  the  events  of  the  of  his  youth,  and  taken  upon  himself 
^  Ptninsular  Campaign.  Xorbas  the  in^orious  task  of  traducii^  the 
exacerbation  of  this  feeling  been  men,  and  vUifving  the  opinions  w^ch 
^  degree  moUided  by  the  indi-  he  formerly  worship|>eil,  maguanimi- 
^  sad  insidious  form  in  which  ty  arms  not  passible,  3uid  therefore  not 
scribbler  of  all  work**  has  con-  to  be  expecteil ;  but,  in  a  work  of 
to  insinuate,  rather  than  ho-  unbounded  prettiisian,  e^jecially  on 
and  fairly  bring  out  his  charges  the  score  of  “authenticity,  everv  one 
^  proiesBonal  character  and  had  a  right  to  look  for  sonre  small  in- 
®f  •  man,  who,  in  trying  or-  fusion  of  truth,  even  in  recortlinu  the 
^-^•stances,  nobly  sustained  the  re-  actions  of  a  man  inferior  to  Sir  John 
Q-'we  of  the  British  arms,  and  whose  Moore,  in  every  talent  am!  accom- 
*®d  most  fervent  wish  was  to  phshment  tliat  elevates  and  adorns 
honour,  ami  to  die  with  glo-  the  character  of  a  soldier.  Ihsau- 
”  e  are  well  aware,  t^,  in  oer-  pointeil,  however,  jn  this  reasonahle 
^ •  marked  hostility  to  and  moderate  expectation,  we  sh^l 
laine  of  Moore  has  been  reganled  now  proceed  to  examine,  a  little  in 
w  *  of  indirect  compliment  to  detail,  the  nature  of  the  charges  which 
kjl  fortunate  successor ;  that  it  have  been  embodieil  in  this  “  authen- 
^  become  a  smt  of  fashion  to  un-  tic**  history,  and  to  prove,  that,  if  not 
I  •ervices,  de|Heciate  his  malicious,  every  one  of  them  is  sul^ 

I  bewail  his  despondency :  stantially,  and  entirely  false.^  This 

!  however  undeserved,'  is  may  be  an  ungracious,  but  it  is  a  ne- 

;  ^uently  considered  the  crite-  cessanr  office,  due  at  once  to  the  demi 

;  and  that  the  and  to  the  living ;  to  vindicate  the 
I  *  commander,  whose  evil  fate  former,  and  to  undecttvc  the  latter. 

*  by  the  political  op.  M  e  are  aware  that  the  renown  of 

of  the  men  by  whom  he  waa  Moore  needs  not  the  commemoration 
1  ^OL,  XU.  '  ■  3  C 


Mr  Sonlhrv's  Charges  against  Sir  John  Moore,  QApril 

which  was  so  unaccountably  witli-  a  veteran  enemy,  greatly  superior  in 
held  in  tlie  “  Vision  of  Don  Rode-  number,  and  amply  provided  in  the 
rick,”  and  that  the  laurels  which  still  two  arms  in  which  the  English  ar- 
hloom  freshly  on  his  honoured  grave  my  was  almost  entirely  dclicitnt  ? 
cannot  be  blighted  by  the  hrnUun  Rut  leaving  these  matters,  about 
fulmnt  of  Southey;  but  we  also  know  which  there  can  hardly  In?  a  dittlr- 
that,  in  such  matters,  a  great  portion  ence  of  opinion,  wc  would  beg  leave 
of  mankind  must  unavoidably  take  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  ilie 
many  opinions  \ipon  trust,  and  that  plan  of  the  campaign  was  precisely 
a  little  close  examination  is  requisite  the  very  worst  that  could  jwssibly 
to  unravel  the  w  eb  of  artful  misre-  have  been  devised  ;  and,  secondly, 
presentation  contained  in  the  impos-  that  the  support  and  co-oiKratioii 
ing  and  courtly  volume  of  the  Lau-  u])on  which  Sir  John  Moore  was 
rcate:  and,  for  these  reasons,  taught  to  rely,  totally  vanished,  hav- 

Hhenter  accin^imus  operi.  ing  his  army  exposed  to  an  over- 

I.  The  first  general  charge,  which  whelming  force,  led  on  by  the  first 
indeed  jK'rvades  the  whole  narrative,  is  Captain  of  the  Age, — with  its  flanks 
**  despondency.”  “  The  constitution  exposed,  and  liable  to  he  surround- 
of  his  (Sir  John  jMoore’s)  mind  letl  ed, — and,  in  short,  every  way  com- 
him  to  look  at  the  darky  rather  than  promised. 

the //o/>c/h/ aspect  of  things,”  (p.  758.)  With  regard  to  the  defects  in  the 

In  communicating  his  resolution  of  plan  of  the  campaign,  which,  being 
retiring  to  the  British  Government,  formed  by  the  Cabinet  of  St  James’s, 
he  wrote  in  the  same  spirit  of  vfter  cannot  well  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
desi*nndcnnfy*  (p.  761.)  The  “  de-  Sir  John  Moore,  they  are  sufficient- 
spondency”  here  charged  against  Sir  ly  obvious.  After  the  Convention 
John  Moore  alludes  to  the  opinions  of  Cintra,  and  the  liberation  of  I’or- 
hc  had  formed  of  Spanish  affairs  ;  tugal,  the  troops  in  that  country  re¬ 
fer  it  lias  never  been  pretended,  that  ceive<l  orders  to  march  into  Spain,  in 
he  wanted  a  reasonable,  nay,  almost  aid  of  the  patriots,  who  had  taken 
an  excessive  confidence  in  the  valour  arms  against  the  intrusive  king;” 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  they  were  directed  to  render, - 
On  the  contrary,  he  shewed,  by  his  vous  at  Burgos,  or  Valladolid,  where 
whole  conduct,  that  he  believed  them  they  would  be  joined  by  13,000  men 
capable  of  every  thing  short  of  abso-  from  England,  to  be  discmbarkctl  at 
lute  impossibility.  M'^ill  any  military  Corunna,  under  Sir  Davhl  Baird.  It 
man  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Sir  was  left  in  the  option  of  Sir  John 
John  Moore  ever  shewctl  any  reluc-  Moore,  to  proceed  either  by  sea  or 
tance  to  bring  his  troops  in  contact  land — and  he  chose  the  latter.  But 
with  the  enemy',  even  wdien  the  odds  here  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose, 
in  point  of  numbers  were  greatly  a-  Upon  earnest  and  anxious  inquiry,  he 
gainst  them  The  brilliant  affairs  bad  been  assured  by  the  inhabitants 
at  Rueda,  Saliagun,  Kzla,  Cacabelos,  that  the  direct  route  through  fortu- 
and  Lugo,  attest  the  contrary.  A-  gal  to  Salamanca  was  not  practicable 
gain,  was  there  ever  a  battle  fought  for  artillery ;  and,  in  consequence, 
and  won  under  heavier  disadvanta-  that  arm,  with  the  cavalry  and  a 
CCS  than  that  of  Corunna,— after  a  guard  of  3000  infantry,  were  sent 
disastrous  march,  in  the  depth  of  round  by  Badajos  and  the  Escurial* 

winter,'  through  the  mountains  of  which  added  150  miles  to  the  march, 

Gallicia, — without  cavalry,  without  and  created  a  third  division  of  force, 
artillery, — with  troops  worn  out  and  It  was  ascertained,  however,  when 
exhausted  by  almost  incredible  hard-  too  late  *,  that  the  road  by  whicli 
ships  and  privations,  and  opposed  to  the  infantry  marched,  though  ccr* 

•  Mr  Southey  says,  tliat  u  hen  the  natives  asserted  that  the  roads  across  the  mwn- 
Uins  were  not  practicable  for  artillery,  “  British  officers  vere  sent  ' to  CTamine 
end  conjfirmed  this  assertion  There  must  be  somt'  error  here.  At  this  period, 
kiww,  tlie  Engineer  Corps  had  not  reached  that  state  of  efficiency  they  afterward* 
tained  ;  but  we  do  not  brieve  it  possible  they  could  have  been  so  ignorant  as  not  ^ 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  a  road  were  practicable  for  cannon.  We  are  borne  ^ 
ia  this  conjecture,  by  the  silence  of  Colonel  Jones  on  the  subject,  and  by  the  powh'^ 
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tainly  bfttl  enough,  was  nevertheless  rivecl  at  ISalanianca,  and  bclbreheen- 
nracticable  for  cannon,  and  that  the  tercd  the  city,  he  received  intelli- 
vliole  army  might  have  advanced  di-  gence  of  the  defeat  and  destruction, 
roctly  on  Salamanca.  This  contin-  at  Burgos,  of  the  Estremaduran  Ar- 
gency,  to  which  the  original  plan  wiy,  under  the  (biide  de  Belvedere, 
washable,  and  which  ought  to  have  which  had  been  intended  to  keep  up 
k'cn  foreseen  and  provided  for,  pla-  the  communication  between  the  army 
CchI  Sir  John  Moore,  on  his  arrival  at  of  the  Lel’t,  under  lilake,  and  the 
Salamanca,  in  one  of  those  situations  armies  of  the  Centre  and  Hight,  un- 
which  military  men  of  all  countries  der  Castanos  and  BaJafox.  By  means 
unite  in  considering  the  very  worst  of  this  disaster,  the  Spanish  line  of 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  he  operations  was  intersected,  and  the 
found  himself  in  the  centre  between  other  armies,  or  rather  armed  rabbles, 
two  extremities,  to  neither  of  which  exposed  to  destruction  in  detail, — 
he  could  move,  without  compromis-  which,  in  fact,  took  place  a  little  af- 
ing  one  division  of  his  army,  and,  in  as  w'e  shall  see  immediately, 
fact,  abandoning  it  to  its  fate ;  while  The  second  day  after  his  arrival 

by  remaining  inactive,  each  of  the  brought  the  further  intelligence,  that 
three  divisions,  almost  in  immediate  fhe  French  had  advanced,  and  ta- 
contact  with  a  brave  and  enterprising  hen  possession  of  Valladolid,  exactly 
enemy,  was  liable  to  be  beaten  and  twenty  leagues,  or  three  marches,  dis¬ 
cut  up  in  detail:  and  that  this  me-  taut  from  Salamanca,  while  Sir  John, 
lancholy  consummation  did  not  take  with  only  three  brigades  of  infantry, 
place,  was  w’holly  to  be  ascribed  to  and  not  a  single  gun,  found  himself 
the  incessant  watchfulness,  and  great  an  open  town,  without  a  Spanish 
prudence  and  foresight,  for  which  piquet  to  cover  his  front,  and  in  a  si- 
(ieneral  Moore  was  so  eminently  dis-  tuation  where  he  could  not  calculate 
tinguished.  on  the  arrival  of  the  other  divisions 

Next,  as  to  the  support  and  co-ope-  in  iess  than  ten  days.  Fortunately, 
ration  upon  which  Sir  John  Moore  however,  the  French  did  not  take 
had  been  taught  to  rely,  he  had  been  advantage  of  this  cruel  predicament, 
infonned  officially  (See  the  Despatch  otherwise  Sir  John  must  have  been 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  30th  Sept,  compelled  to  retire  on  Cuidad  Hodri- 
1H08)  that  his  entry  into  Spain  would  go,  and  leave  Sir  John  lloi^e’s  divi¬ 
be  covered  by  between  60  and  70,000  sion,  consisting  of  the  cavalry  and 
men ;  that  the  greatest  enthusiasm  artillery,  with  3000  infantry,  to  their 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people,  fate. 

who  were  eager  to  make  any  sacri-  The  defeat  of  the  Estremadu- 
fice,  in  order  to  expel  the  unprinci-  army  was,  however,  only  the 

pled  invaders  of  their  country ;  and  commencement  of  a  series  of  reverses, 
that  nothing  was  required  but  the  ap-  the  natural  results  of  the  unaccount- 
pearance  of  a  regular  force,  to  act  as  able  apathy  of  the  general  govem- 
point  d'  appui,  in  order  to  ensure  the  ment,  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish 
annihilation  of  the  enemy.  All  this  Generals,  the  matei'iel  of  which  their 
Was  conveyed  to  the' General  in  an  armies  were  composed,  and  the  im- 
official  form,  by  the  War  Secretary,  mense  superiority  of  the  troops  and 
and  loudly  confirmed  by  the  pompous  officers  to  whom  they  were  opposed, 
descriptions  of  our  Envoy  to  the  Blake's  array  had  been  defeated  on 
Supreme  Junta,  Mr  Hookham  Frere.  the  Slst  of  October,  and  forced  to 
hetus  now  attend  to  the  facts  ad-  fall  back  on  Ileynosa,  where  it  was 
muted  by  all  sides,  because,  unfortu-  again  attacked,  about  the  middle  ol 
uately,  they  are  too  notorious  to  be  November,  and  so  completely  routed, 
denied  or  misrepresented.  that  “  when  the  Marquis  de  la  Ro- 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Sir  mana  traversed  the  district  of  Las 
*^<>nn,  with  his  advanced  guard,  ar-  Montanas,  to  assume  the  command, 

^«nent  in  the  Narrative  of  this  Campaign^  that  “  road  wot  found  out  onlyfrotn 
Ih  Brituh  ojicers,'*  (p.  29.)  Where,  then,  did  Mr  Southey  discover 

^  British  officers  were  sent  to  examine  the  roads,  and  confirmed  the  assertion  of 
Either  this  statement  is  false,  (which  we  incline  to  believe,)  or,  the 
fitish  officers**  sent  on  this  duty  were  worse  than  blockheads. 
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be  met  with  nothing  but  a  conjuaej,  der^  the  only  officer  wlio  had  behav. 
half-starved  rabble,  trusting  to  indi¬ 
vidual  exertion  for  safety  and  sup¬ 


port,  and  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a  rear-guard  to  check  their  pur¬ 
suers."  (Colonel  Jones’s  Account  of 
the  AV’'ar  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p. 
40.)  This  was  the  condition  of 
Blake’s  army,  or  rather  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  it,  on  the  16th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  French,  therefore,  were 
now  at  liberty  to  turn  their  whole 
force  on  the  armies  of  the  Centre  and 
Right ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  22d 
came  the  battle,  or,  more  properly, 
the  deroute  of  Tudela,  by  which  these 
bodies  were  brought,  if  possible,  into 
a  worse  situation  than  that  which 
had  been  commanded  by  the  rash  and 
unfortunate  Blake.  The  disorganiza- 


ed  gallanUy,  and  really  distinguishea 
liimself  at  Somosierra. 

Thus  had  the  Spanish  armies  sue- 
cessively  vanished  like  smoke ;  and 
thus  had  the  60  or  70,000  men,  who 
were  to  (have  covered  the  entry  of 
the  British  into  Spain,  and  after¬ 
wards  co-operated  for  the  ultimate 
liberation  of  the  Peninsula,  been 
beaten  and  dispersed,  with  almost 
no  loss,  and  with  little  further  trouble 
to  the  victors  than  the  fatigue  of  in¬ 
cessant  marching  and  countermarch¬ 
ing.  Hence,  therefore,  no  other  ene¬ 
my  remained  in  the  held  than  tlie 
28,000  British  * ;  and  what  man,  in 
his  sober  senses,  can  maintain,  that 
this  hamlful  of  men,  however  brave, 
was  able  to  maintain  the  struggle 


tion  was  most  complete.  Some  of  the  single-handed,  (or  at  least  with  no 
fugitives  threw  themselves  into  Za-  other  aid  than  the  9  or  10,000  na- 
ragossa,  but  by  far  the  greater  num-  ked,  starved,  and  half-armed  j)ea- 
ber  retired  on  Calatayud,  where  they  sants,  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Koma- 
suffered  incredible  Hardships,  and  na,)  against  177,000  veteran  French 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  troops,  now  totally  disengaged  from 
The  Catalans  were  dislodged  from  every  other  enemy,  and  under  the 
before  Figuieras,  which  they  were  great  presiding  military  genius  of  tk 
pretending  to  blockade;  and  the  age?  Sir  John  Moore  was  therefore 
strong  mountain  defile  of  Somosierra,  placed  in  a  situation  of  imexauipled 
whicii  a  handful  of  resolute  men  peril  and  difficulty.  He  was  every  iuo» 
might  have  successfully  defended  ment  liable  to  be  surroundeil  by  the 
against  any  odds,  was  carried  by  a  numerous  bodies  which  the  enemy 
detacbm^t  of  light-horse,  almost  bad  in  movement  everywhere  arouwl 
wkhouta  struggle,  the  fugitives  being  him;  while  the  ignorant  impatience 
drivenbackon  the  Tagus.  Eight  days  and  fiery  valour  of  the  officers  and 
after  the  affair  at  Somosierra,  the  re-  troops  led  tliem  to  clanmur  for  ac- 
rnams  of  the  central  army  were  put  tion ;  and  the  country  certainly  cx- 
in  movement,  ^d  commenced  their  pccted  that  some  iiuj^rtant  aelvan- 
mavch  to  Madrid ;  but  so  great  was  tage  would  be  gained,  aud  some  de- 
tlie  insubordination  that  prevailed,  cisive  blow  struck  by  a  general  of  his 
that,  on  approaching  the  capital,  and  reputation  and  experience.  The  tenor 
the  por|)s  nnder  San  Juan  being  re-  •  of  his  instructions,  moreover,  strongly 
fus^  ailmittance  by  tlie  traitors,  who  pointed  to  active  oiKjratious ;  acour^* 
liad  predetermined  to  surrender  it  to  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  cousi* 
the  enemy  without  striking  a  blow,  derations  which  would  liave  swaytil. 
tlicy  murdered  their  brave  comraan-  with  paramount  force,  a  mind  le®* 


*  That  Sir  John  Moore  had  all  along  calculated  upon  the  cordial  and  efficient  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Spaniards,  in  consequence  of  the  statements  which  had  been 
to  him,  and  that  he  considered  this  cooperation  of  vital  importance  to  the  ultimaUi 
success  of  the  cause,  appears,  very  clearly  from  a  letter  dated  Salamanca,  the  13tn 
Nov.  (the  day  on  which  he  entered  that  town,)  and  addressed  to  Lord  William  Bey- 
thick  *  “  1  diffhr  with  yw  only  in  one  ix)int,”  he  says ;  “  vhen  yon  say  the  chif' 

and  great  obatade  and  resistance  to  the  French  will  be  aflbrded  by  the  Engli**''  anny. 
//«4at  aa,  Spain  is  lost.  The  English  army,  I  hope,  will  do  all  that  can  bt*  «• 
pected  from  their  numbers  ;  but  the  sqfety  »f  Spain  depends  on  the  union  of 
bitmts^  their  cmViusiasm  in  their  cause^  and  in  their  firm  and  devoted  determimrtef* 
ratfior  tadk  than  submit  tojthe  Pi  ends.  •  •  •  If  they  will  adhere,  our  aid  can  be  of 

use  to  them  »  but  if  not,  wc  shall  toon  be  oui-nuntbered,  wera  ottr  fbre^ 
rnpted,  .  . 
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tirin  and  decided.  But  no  motive, 
110  inducement  could  persuade  him 
10  compromise,  or  rather  to  sacrifice, 
his  army  :  and  it  is  because  no  means 
proved  successful  in  leading  him  to 
pursue  a  line  of  conduct,  which,  in 
the  situation  in  which  affairs  then 
!  stood,  would  have  been  downright 
insanity,  that  he  was  exposed,  in  the 
first  instence,  to  the  petulance  of  Mr 
!  IVhistlecraft  Frere,  and  that  his  me¬ 
mory  has  since  been  calumniated  by 
the  venal  pen  of  Mr  Southey. 

I  1 1  was  fortunate  for  him,  however, 

,  that,  after  the  destruction  and  total 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
Buonaparte  acted  rather  on  general 
principles  of  military  reasoning  than 
j  on  actual  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  British 
forces :  for,  knowing  the  professional 
reputation  of  the  English  Gene¬ 
ral,  Napoleon  never  doubted,  that, 
after  the  annihilation  of  the  patriotic 
armies,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
British  undertaking  any  forward 
movement,  without  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  a  similar  fate.  Sir  John 
Moore  had  retired  on  Portugal ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  affair  of 


Kueda  that  he  was  undeceived,  the 
prisoners  taken  on  that  occasion  de- 
claring,  “  it  was  universally  believed 
tha^t  the  English  army  had  retreat¬ 
ed."  It  was  this  inference,  com¬ 
pletely  correct  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  which  enabled  Sir  Jonn  Moore 
to  effect  the  junction  of  his  separated 
divisions,  and  probably  saved  him 
from  destruction.  Yet  ne  is  accused 
of  a  tendency  to  look  at  the  dark 
rather  than  the  hoffefut  side  of  things,” 
and  ot  “  utter  despondency  I”  Now, 

V  “  to  look  at”  that 

which  has  no  existent  ;  and  surely 
jt  would  have  been  obliging  in  Mr. 

to  have  told  us  where,  after  the 
reverses  of  Burgos,  Ileynosa,  Tu- 
oeja,  and  ^mosierra,  the  hopeful 
»<  *  was  to  be  seen,  or 

It  was  not  in  the 
nnics ;  had  vanish^.  It  was 
n?  Generals ;  they  were  re- 

ar  able  for  nothing  but  their  ob- 
inacy  and  incapacity.  It  was  not 
nr«c  ^  f  for,  as  we  shall  see 

vpr  ^ enthusiasm  had  ne- 
Itself  obvious  either  to  Six 
««y  about 
cor?*  whom  he  relied  foi 

ect  intelligence.  It  was  not  in 


the  Supreme  Council  of  tin?  nation ; 
for  Mr  Southey  himself  tells  us,  (p. 
708),  that  while  Blake’s  army  was 
fighting,  day  after  day,  wiihont  Jhod, 
and  without  reinforcements  to  recruit 
its  ranks,**  they  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  in  laying  snares  to  catch  trai¬ 
tors,  circulating  proclamations  of  in¬ 
ordinate  longitude  puffing  their  own 
vigour,  and  fixing  the  criteria  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  without,  however,  disturb¬ 
ing  their  hebdomadal  siesta  with  a 
single  thought  about  the  poor,  naked, 
and  starving  men  who  were  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy  In  the  field,  or 
making  the  slightest  exertion  to  repair 
the  casualties  occasioned  by  almost 
daily  disaster,  and  to  provide  arms, 
ammunition,  and  clothing,  for  the 
troops.  In  short,  to  whichever  side 
Sir  John  Moore  looked,”  he  saw, 
and  could  see  nothing  but  misfortune 
and  apathy  ;  whilehe  was  left  totally 
destitute  of  intelligence,  except  what 
he  had  been  able  to  procure  by  his 
own  exertions  ;  or,  what  was  infinite¬ 
ly  worse,  all  the  intelligence  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him,  either  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  or  by  our  own  sagacious 
Envoy,  Mr  Hookhain  Frere,  proved 
not  only  utterly  false,  but  calculated 
to  mislead  him,  and,  had  *he  ever 
acted  upon  it,  to  compromise  the 
safety  of  his  troops.  Of  this  we  shall 
be  able  to  produce  a  memorable  in¬ 
stance  in  the  sequel. 

But  notwithstanding  these  signal 
reverses  of  the  Spanish  armies, which 
liad  in  truth  disappeared,  or  where 
any  considerable  body  continued  to¬ 
gether,  had  become  formid.'ible  to  ail 
but  the  enemy, — had  the  people  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  generally  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  strong  and  predominant 
enthusiasm , — had  they  Tfianifestcd 
any  zeal  to  aid  the  British  in  their 
endeavours  to  free  them  fVom^  a  fb- 
reign  yoke, — or  even  had  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  well  affected  to  their 
allies,  there  might  still  have  been 
reason  to  hazard  much  in  their  be¬ 
half,  and  attempt  enterprises  which, 
in  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been,  not  only  dangerous,  but  un¬ 
warrantable.  Now,  tlW  any  sucli 
enthusiasm  or  disposition  mamfest 
itself  At  the  first  bresking  out  of 
the  insurrection  it  no  doubt  did ; 
and  if  full  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  the  popular  feeling*  excited' by  the 
dispersion  of  the  news  of  the  massacre 
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of  Madrid,  there  is  no  ovcr>estiniating 
the  good  consequences  which  might 
have  flowed  from  it.  Hut,  most  un¬ 
happily,  this  incipient  enthusiasm 
was  confined  to  the  people,  and  had 
evaporated  long  before  Sir  «Iohn 
Moore  entered  Spain.  Like  a  flame 
suddenly  kindled,  it  burned  violent¬ 
ly  at  first,  but  soon  died  away,  be¬ 
cause  no  additional  fuel  w'as  admi¬ 
nistered.  The  Iiigher  orders  were 
sunk  in  the  apathy  induced  by  cor¬ 
ruption  and  licentiousness.  Proud, 
])omi)ous,  and  slow,  they  deliberated 
when  they  should  have  acted  ,*  re¬ 
solved,  and  re-resolved ;  circulated 
proclamations  full  of  high-sounding 
epithets  and  verbose  declamation, 
and — did  nothing.  ISir  John  Moore 
clearly  saw  the  state  of  the  case,  as 
far  as  related  to  the  people  ;  “  The 
j)oor  Spaniards,”  said  he,  deserve 
a  better  fate ;  for  they  seem  a  fine 
ixiople ;  but  have  fallen  into  hands 
who  have  lost  them  by  their  af/athy” 
Slc.  ;  and  again ;  “  The  Spaniards 
have  not  shewn  themselves  a  wise 
or  a  provident  people.  Their  wisdom 
in  not  a  wisdom  o}'  aeiion  ;  but  still 
they  are  a  fine  |>eople ;  and  much 
MIGHT  have  been  done  with  them.** 


CApril 

fur  resistance.**  On  the  6th  of  Dt. 
C€inl)er,  when,  by  the  joint  ettbrts  of 
the  traitors  Morla  and  Castelfranco, 
and  of  our  worthy  Envoy,  the  ilupc 
of  both,  he  hatl  been  deceived  into 
a  belief  tliat  the  people  of  Madrid 
were  determined  to  defend  the  Capi¬ 
tal  to  the  last  extremity,  he  tells  Mr 
Frere :  “  There  has  been  no  trample 
of  any  such  resistance  in  any  other 
part  of  Spain  ;  and  though  I  ho)K 
this  will  produce  it,  1  huDe  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  much  enihusla.m 
elsewhere.  Their  armies  akk  dk- 
voiD  or  BOTH.”^  It  is  true,  that  Mr 
Southey  imagines  be  explains  all  this, 
when  he  tells  us  (in  p.  760)  that  the 
General  “mistook  inactivity  for  tor- 
jx)r  and  indifference  ;**  but  if  by 
“  inactivity”  he  means — land  what 
else  can  he  mean  — that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  making  no  exertion  to 
recruit  their  armies,  to  repair  their 
recent  disasters,  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  co-oiieratc 
with  the  British  auxiliaries  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  drive  the  French  Ik- 
yond  the  Pyrenees,  it  would  really 
seem  tliat  the  “  mistake”  was  not  so 
very  great  as  he  would  have  us  Ix- 
lieve.  But  for  the  nice  distinction 


Every  roan  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  must  know  that 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  reani¬ 
mate  as  an  eiid)UBia8m  which  has 
been  allowed  to  exhaust  itself  with¬ 
out  being  fully  called  into  action,  and 
fod  by  daring  and  enterprise,  and 
which,  at  tiie  same  time,  has  been 
chilled  by  a  concatenation  of  the 
most  appalling  and  disheartening  ca¬ 
lamities.  No  such  effort  was,  how¬ 
ever,  made  at  die  time  when  the 
Hruiali  first  entered  Spain,  or  during 
Uieir  oontinuaDCe  in  that  country ; 
and  hence,  not  a  trace  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  of  that  enthusiasm,  and  of 
that  burning  hatred  to  the  French, 
which  bail  been  so  loudly  proclaimed 
in  Parliament,  and  re* echoed  by  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  our  public  journals. 
Accordingly,  in  a  letter,  of  date  the 
November,  the  General  says: 
**  As  to  tui/n/siasm,  1  have  seen  no 
marki  of  it.”  Again,  on  the  «7th, 
he  says,  ‘Mt  was  not  expected  that 
these  (the  British  trooim)  were  to 
wpe  alone  with  die  whole  force  of 
bVaueeq  Imt  as  auxiliaries,  to  aid  a 
ficofdc  who  were  bclievcd  h/  he  en*- 
thmgtasfic,  detennineid,  and  prepared 


here  attempted  to  be  drawn,  we 
should  certainly  have  thought  that 
“  inactivity”  was  as  infallible  a 
proof  of  “  torpor  and  indifference  at; 
aedvity  is  of  the  opiiosite  qualitiw. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  reason,  for  tlic 
charge  .of  utter  despondency  is 
always  at  hand,  to  demolish  every 
fact  and  argument  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  shew  that  it  W’as  impossible 
for  any  man  of.  common  observation 
to  form  a  different  opinion  from  that 
of  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  uutortu- 
nate  circumstances  in  which  w 
placed.  This  “  despondency,  ho^*’ 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  bir  t  o  in 
Moore  i  Sir  David  Baird  and  Nr 
John  Hope  largely  partook  m  *  ♦ 
and  surely^  these  disdngnisheil  vc  e* 
rang  may  be  supposed  to  have  know 
at  least  as  snitek  of  the  Spanish  c  a 
racter,  and  of  the  state  of 
feeling  among  die  people,  as 
worthy  Laureate  can  po:»bly  do, 
the  distance  of  fifteen  year*) 
sitting  quiedy  in  his  closet  at 
wiclr,  endeavouring  to  scribble  r*  / 
the  liard-eamcd  fame  of  a  V 
who  nobly  bled  and  died  on  the 
of  honour,  without  a  speck  or  t 
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inish  on  his  character,  and  without 
liavinpj  ever,  in  the  w'holo  course  of 
his  life,  been  guilty  of  a  single  act 

of  reuegadimi. 

At  last,  however,  tlie  different  di¬ 
visions  of  the  anny  were  put  in  com¬ 
munication  ;  and  the  General,  seeing 
that  nothing  could  be  effected,  while 
every  thing  was  haawrdefl,  had  made 
preparations  to  retire,  lint  scarcely 
had  this  taken  place,  when  he  was  ur- 
i;ed  by  the  Supreme  Junta,  by  Morla, 
and  the  Prince  of  Castelfranco,  who 
were  in  command  of  the  capital,  and 
l)y  Mr  Frere,  to  advance  on  Madrid, 
where  they  assured  him  the  greatest 
('nthiisiasm  had  suddenly  sprung  up, 
the  citizens  being  resolved  to  defend 
it  to  the  last  extremity,  and  “  deter¬ 
mined  rather  to  j)erish  with  their 
country’'  than  st't  an  example  of 
weakness  or  timidity  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  informed  that  about 
‘^.5,000  men,  of  the  (’entral  army, were 
falling  back  in  great  haste  on  Ma¬ 
drid,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  ;  that 
1(J,00()  men,  from  Somosierra,  'were 
approaching  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
ami  that  tlicse  would  be  joined  by 
10,000  men  at  the  city.  This  was 
certainly  extraordinary  intelligence, 
and  differing  from  all  he  had  either 
seen  or  heart!,  naturally  excited  the 
General’s  suspicions  as  to  its  truth. 
Ihc  sources,  however,  appeared  so 
res.))ectable,  that  it  could  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  resisted,  and,  accordingly,  he 
did  resolve  to  advance,  but  with  cau¬ 
tion,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  **  bridle 
in  hand.”  The  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  of  Sir  David  Baird's  division 


was  countermanded,  and  preparations 
mitle  for  attempting  an  immediate 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  brave  men 
who,  according  to  report,  had  so  he- 
J^ically  resolv^  to  die  for  their  coun¬ 
try*  Let  us  now  attend  for  a  mo¬ 


ment  to  the  simple  and  conclusii 
tJ?ic  of  dates.  The  joint  letter  < 
,,  ,  Castelfranco  bears  dati 

tdnd  the  2d  December ;  and  be 
remembered,  that  they  were  hot 
jnetnbers  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  an 
the  inilita^  command  of  the  C* 
n-v’  1. 1?  letter,  they  assure  tl 

l.nr!l*“  that  they  have  tl 

ur  to  “  lu^  before  him  a  tru 
D  JUST  REPHESKNTATtON  OF  A1 

and  the 

ihaf  ]  Stating  their  convictioi 

‘e  wdl  not  lose  a  moment  in  pusl 


ing  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  Capital, 
and  that  the  rapidity  oj’  his  move» 
meats  will  be  such  as  the  interest  of 
both  countries  require."  Now — will 
the  reader  believe  it  ?  at  the  very 

MOMENT  W'HKN  THIS  LETTER  WAS 
WRITTEN  BY  THESE  INFAMOUS  TRAI¬ 
TORS,  THEY  WERE  IN  TERMS  WITH 
BUONAPARTE  FOR  THE  SURRENDER 
OF  THE  CAPITAL,  WHICH  ACCORD- 
INGI.Y  TOOK  PLACE  ON  THE  FOL¬ 
LOWING  DAY,  and  they  nrgal  Sir 
John  Afooi'e  to  march  rapidJy  to  their 
assistancey  atthongh  they  were  per- 
Jectly  aware  that  the  city  would  he  in 
possession  oJ' the  enemy  before  the  let^ 
ter  could  reach  its  destination  !  !  ! 
But  even  this  was  not  all.  These 
rutiians,  for  they  deserve  no  other 
appellation,  had  laid  their  scheme 
for  destroying  the  British  Army 
deeply  and  well.  Afraid  lest  the 
English  General  should  have  com¬ 
menced  his  retreat  in  good  earnest, 
and  proceeded  too  far  to  return  ami 
countermarch  on  the  Capital,  before 
their  letter  should  reach  him,  and 
that,  of  itself,  it  might  not  be  sufti- 
cient  to  make  him  alter  his  previous 
plans,  they  had  contrived  to  persuade 
the  Junta  to  send  two  officers,  a  few 
days  before,  to  his  head- quarters,  to 
urge  upon  him  the  measure  which 
their  perfidious  letter  was  intended 
to  confirm,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  fatuous  zeal  of  Frere,  whom  they 
had  most  completely  deceived,  to  de¬ 
termine  him  to  advance  to  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  city  already  in  tlu'  hands 
of  the  enemy  !  !  These  arts,  however, 
most  fortunately  faded  to  induce  the 
General  to  advance  on  ^fadrid.  He 
seems  to  have  been  suspicious  of  them 
from  the  first :  for  he  says,  **  I  mean 
to  proceed  bridle  in  hand  ;  for  if  the 
bubble  bursts,  and  Madrid  fulls ,  we 
shall  have  a  run  for  it/'  Moreover, 
he  knew  that  the  passes  of  Somosier- 
ra  and  Guadarama  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  could  not  be  for¬ 
ced  except  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  men 
as  must  have  proved  destructive  to 
his  little  army.  In  this  situation,  he 
formed  and  executed  a  plan,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  well-mcriterl 
eulogy  among  military  men,  for 
threatening  the  French  communica¬ 
tions:  this  plan,  being  successfully 
executed,  must  have  relieved  Mad-* 
rid,  had  not  that  city  been  treach¬ 
erously  surrendered,  but,  as  the  cue- 
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my  had  nothinpj  more  to  do  in  that 
quarter,  it  ultimately  drew  upon  liim 
tneir  whole  force,  headed  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  person. 

If  any  thing  had  been  necessary  to 
estahlisn,  on  still  stronger  ground, 
the  treachery  of  Morla*,  it  would 
have  been  furnished  by  his  siibse- 
nuent  conduct.  He  almost  imme- 
aiately  accepted  office  under  King 
Josepn ;  thus  consummating  at  once 
his  perfidy  and  the  proof  of  it,  and 
confirming  and  perpetuating  the  dis¬ 
honour  and  infamy  of  his  name.  Mr 
S.*s  account  of  this  transaction  is  of 
a  piece  with  his  whole  narrative  of 
this  campaign.  He  never  once  glan¬ 
ces  at  the  treason  of  Morla,  and  seeks 
every  opiiortunity  to  explain  away  or 
extenuate  the  folly  and  tlelusion  of 
Frere,  who,  somehow  or  other,  con¬ 
trived  never  to  be  correct  in  a  single 
piece  of  intelligence  which  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  General,  although  that 


was  the  main,  if  not  only  duty  wliicli 
he  was  called  upon  to  perfonu,  an.l 
whose  conduct  in  sending  a  Frcncli 
refugee,  or  renegade,  as  the  bearer  of 
despatches  that  affected  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  English  Army,  and  in 
insisting  that  the  fellow  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  before  a  Court  Martial,  as 
to  the  pretended  state  of  affairs  at 
Madrid,  in  order  to  compel  the  (hne- 
ral  to  advatice,  after  tnat  city  had, 
in  fact,  surrendered,  will  no  doubt 
be  most  satisfactorily  explained  by 
himself,  though  it  baffles  our  inge¬ 
nuity  to  solve  it. 

IFe  flatter  ourselves  we  liavc  saltl 
enough  to  show,  that  if  i^ir  John 
Moore  despaired  of  the  Spanish  cause 
at  this  time,  it  w'as  not  without 
reason  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
presume  it  will  be  admitted,  fiiat, 
after  the  surrender  of  Madrid  t, 
when  Napoleon  turned  against  him 
with  his  whole  force,  retreat  ceased 


*  We,  are  truly  sorry  to  find  so  intelligent,  accurate,  and  impartial  a  military  Anna¬ 
list  as  Colonel  Jones,  trying  to  palliate,  in  any  degree,  how'ever  slight,  the  treachery  ef 
Morla.  The  murder  of  San  Juan  could  be  no  excuse  for  this  man  betrayia^g  his 
country.  Posterity  may  forget  the  lamented  fate  of  this  brave  officer,  or,  if  it  be  re- 
membCTcd,  it  will  excite  feelings  of  respectful  sorrow  ;  but  the  legend  of  “  I'erniiJit 
hie  auro‘ patriam**  will  be  affixed  over  the  name  of  Morla,  in  all  after  ages,  and 
pointed  at  trith  the  linger  of  scorn  and  detestation,  as  the  brand  on  the  ’scutcheon of  a 
traftdr.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  menfion,  that  Colonel  Jones  reprolaates, 
in  warm  terms,  “  his  acceptance  ot*  service  under  the  Usurper,”  as  an  act  which  “  aal- 
mits  of  neither  palliation  nor  excuse,”  and  adds,  that,  “  for  such  conduct,  the  name 
of  Morla,  oven  without  the  addition  of  previous  treason,  must  go  down  to  posterity,  as 
that  of  n  hace  md  uivmorihy  Spaniard.”  (  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal^  p.  45,  46.^ 

"f  To  givo  our  readers  a  little  farther  insight  into  the  state  of  Spanish  affairs  at  thfa 
period,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  following facte :  On  the  ISth  of  De¬ 
cember,  Sen  days  afler  the  surrender  of  Madrid,  the  Supreme  Junta,  it  seems,  did  not 
know  that  that  e>’ent  bad  taken  place,  although  they  themselves  had  been  chased  hy 
the  Frenpharfoy  from  Tela vera,  w'hich  is  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  capital!  This 
appears  so  iiicr^ible,  that  we  must  produce  the  authority  on  which  we  have  stated  it- 
In  a  leUter.  det^d  Leon,  the  19th  December,  and  addressed  to  Sir  John  Moore,  the 
Marquis  die^U  Romana  writfs :  “  J’ai  eu  ce  soir  des  lettres  de  la  Junta  dat^,  deMt- 
rida  eu  Efitremadure  Ic  13,  dans  lesquelles  ils  m’annouoeDt  que  Ic  Pcuplc  t'wd 
core  hon  a  Madrid^  que  les  Franijois  sont  ete  repousses  et  battus  allant  a  Saragwe, 
et  que  lea  choscs  vont  tres  bicn  en  Catalogne.”  The  French  of  the  MarquLs  is  bitter 
Ixid,  but  the  information  is  memorable.  Again,  the  Duque  del  Infantado  writes  Mr 
Frere,  from  Cueni^a,  under  date  the  13th  Decamber ;  and‘ although  the  General  nc>ff 
received  this  letter,  forwarded  to  him,  under  Mr  Frere’s  cover  from  Seville,  on  the 
December,  it  is  important,  as  it  proves  that  the  Supreme  Junta  had  never  givco, 
even  to  their  own  Genoul,  the  smallest  hint  of  Sir  John’s  forward  movement  to  re- 
.li^vc  Madrid,  undertaken  at  their  own  urgent  request,  and  on  the  most  fervent 
of  active  and  efficient  supfxnt !  The  picture  the  Duke  draws  of  the 
armies  is  a  degree  more  darkly  shaded  than  any  that  has  been  sketched,  Ja 
British  writers  favourable  to  Sir  John  Moore.  it  not  for  his  insolence 

petulance,  which  noUiing  can  palliate,  poor  Frere  might  surely  be  exciised  for  being 
duped  and  misled  by  these  phlegmatic  patriots.  Me  had  adreadftil  swallow,  **®^*'j* 
and  pioualy  believed  all  he  was  told.  We  have  only  to  edd  here,  that  as  soon 
iwmider  of  Madrid  was  known,  Toledo,  and  a  number  of  other  pla<»  which 
been  provisioned  and  |mt  in  a  sute  of  defence,  immediately  evened  th&i  gates  to 
enemy. 


Palentia^  and  threatened  the  right  is  as  clear  as  any  military  point  can 
flank  of  the  British.  Buonaparte,  ever  be,  that  this  would  exactly  have 
having  pushed  forward  the  corps  at  been  playing  the  game  which  Buo* 
the  Escuria,  set  out  in  person  fipom  naparte  wished  the  British  General 
Madrid,  on  the  18th,  at  the  head  tonazard.  Grant  that  Spult  had  been 
of  an  army  consisting  ^pf  32,000  corapletdy  beaten ;  what  then?  Na- 
infantry,  and  8,000  cavalry.  The  poleon  would  unquestionably  have  got 
advanced  guard  of  this  formidable  in  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  cut  off 
body  of  cavalry  (the  English  never  their  retreat ;  Soult  would  have  ral- 
had  more  than  2,000,)  passed  through  lipd  in  front ;  Junot  was  on  the  right 

flank  with  a  strong  corps;  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Dukes  of  Dantzic  and  Tre¬ 
viso  were  rapidly  approaching,  and 
Another  ready  to  act  as  a  reserve;  and,  in  short, 
the  destruction  of  the  British  as  de¬ 
monstrably  certain  as  any  theorem 
in  Geometry.  11,  therefore.  Sir  John 
Moore  contemplated  striki^  a  blow 
against  Soult,  it  was  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  he  soon  perceived  that  it  could 

-  .only  he  an  unprofitable  expendituiie 

w  to  move  on,  Salamanca.  Bven  the  of  blood  in  the  first  instance!^  and  ul- 
division  under  Mortier,  which  was  timatedy  lead  hi  the  most  fatal  cou- 
ui  progress  to  resume  the  siege  of  Za-  sequences.  The  movement  I  am 
ragossa,  was  halted,  ^4  the  medi-  making,'*  said  he,  is  of  the  most 
Uted  vengeance  a^inst  that ''  heroic  dangerous  kind.  I  not  onJgf  rittk  to  be 
city  deferred,  till  the  destruction  of  surrounded  every  moment  by  superior 
we  English  had  been  accomplished,  'force,  but  to  have  my  eommunieation 
Thus,  by  inspecting  the  map,  it  will  with  Gallicia  intercepted.  I  wish  it  to 
w  seen,  that  the  whole  disposable  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  as  it 
r  reach  force  in  Spain  was  fanned  on  is  to  every  individual  of  this  army, 
a  semicircle,  and  was  conveying  with  that  we  have  done  every  thing  in  our 
I’apid  steps,  in  radii  towaida  the  cen-  power,  in  support  of  the  Spanish 
in  Older  to  surround  the  British,  cause,  and  that  we  do  not  abandon  It 
and  ent  off  their  retreat.  Let  it  be  uimtiONo  aftbr  the  Spaniards 
j^n^bered,  too,  that  these  com-  HAV£  ABANDONED  US  There  is 
wined  movements  were  planned  and  no  reasoning  with  prejudice,  passion, 
^ted  bv  the  Emperor  himself,  or  foUy :  but,  truly,  to  call  out,  En 
h  •Q'^ancing  in  person,  at  the  avant,  en  avant,**in  such  circurostan- 


Tordesillas  on  the  24th,  the 
day  on  which  the  van  of  the  British 
left  Sahagun,  both  moving  on  the 
same  point, — Benevente. 
corps,  under  the  Duke  of  Dantzic, 
which  had  advanced  to  Talavera  de 
la  Re^a,  and  pushed  on  as  far  as 
Arzobispo,  in  pursuit  of  Galluzo, 
who  had  collected  the  fugitives  of  the 
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hibed  that  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
French  as  a  military  people,  the  a5i- 
Hiy  of  their  Generals,  and  the  con- 
summate  wisdom  of  their  Emperor, 
which  the  enemies  of  Government  in 
England  were  always  labouring  to 
produce,  for  the  purpose  of  humbling 
the  spirit  of  their  country.”  (p.  758.) 
Like  all  Mr  Southey's  charges  against 
Sir  John  Moore,  tnis  is  a  mere  as¬ 
sertion,  unsupported  even  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  proof,  and  delivered  in  that 
oracular  manner  in  which  the  Lau¬ 
reate  delights,  and  which  he  no 
doubt  imagines  will  impose  on  the 
unthinking  portion  of  mankind  as  a 
maxim  equally  undisputed  and  in¬ 
disputable.  It  may,  therefore,  suf¬ 
fice  to  remark,  that  the  military 
genius  of  the  FVench  people,  the 
ability  of  their  Generals,  and  the  con¬ 
summate  wisdom  of  their  Emperor,” 
had  already  laid  continental  Europe 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  and  rendered 
them  any  thing  but  a  contemptible 
enemy ;  especially  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  they  had  a  veteran 
army,  enured  to  a  long  course  of  vic¬ 
tory,  kept  in  incessant  activity,  five 
thnesmore  numerous  than  that  of 
the  English,  and  directed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  person,  and  by  those  able” 
Generals,  who  had  beaten,  and  driven 
from  the  field,  every  one  who  had 
been  opposed  to  them,  moving  down 
at  all  points,  on  a  handful  of  men, 
brave,  indeed,  as  any  under  the  sun, 
but  insulated,  and  unsupported  by 
those  they  came  to  aid  in  asserting 
their  ind^ndence.  Y ct  all  the  skill 
and  combination  of  “  the  consum¬ 


mate  wisdom  of  the  Emperor,”  and 
his  **  able”  Generals,  were  counter¬ 
acted  and  baffled  by  this  officer,  who 
had  **  imbibed”  these  “  exaggerated 
opinions.”  Not  an  advantage  was 
gained  over  him,  not  a  military  trophy 
conquered.  He  brought  off  ’ his  ar¬ 
my  in  a  style  which  attracted  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  in  every  affair  with  his 
pursuers,  at  Rueda,  Sahagun,  Ezla*, 
Cacabelos,  Lugo,  and  Corunna,  was 
uniformly  victorious.  There  is  no 
exaggerated  opinion”  in  this :  Mr 
S.  himself  admits  the  fact.  Had  Sir 
John  Moore  despised  his  enemy  e- 
nough,  to  be  caught  skipping  and 
flirting  with  a  parcel  of  giddy  girls 
in  a  ball-room,  almost  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  cannon,  while  his  allies 
were  engaged  in  the  mortal  strife, 
and  while,  for  want  of  timely  sup¬ 
port,  they  were  sustaining  a  signal 
and  complete  defeat,  we  presume  his 
conduct  would  have  been  quite  to  the 
Laureate's  taste ;  but  what  would  his 
country,  what  would  posterity  have 
said  of  him?  A  strange  fatalitj' 
might  still  have  rendered  him,  as  it 
did  others,  undeservedly  victorioi^ ; 
but  would  even  success  have  pallia¬ 
ted,  far  less  justified,  such  monstrous, 
such  criminal  negligence  It  was 
another  consequence  of  Sir  John’s 
exaggerated  opinion”  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  qualities  oi  his  enemy,  and  of 
the  skill  and  **  ability  of  tneir  gene¬ 
rals,”  that  he  never  once  took  it  into 
his  bead  to  precipitate  a  regiment  of 
light  horse  upon  solid  squares  of  ve¬ 
teran  infantry  appuied  upon  stont' 


•  In  a  late  number  of  a  London  Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  under  poetical  aus¬ 
pice*,  there  it  an  article  entitled  “  Dramatic  Travels,”  obviously,  we  think  ,from  the  pen 
of  an  old  antagonist  of  our  own,  the  wicked  little  Irish  body.”  We  notice  it  here, 
merely  from  the  usual  propensity  to  blunder  incident  to  that  clever  personage.  TTre  fol* 
lowing  only  lies  in  our  way  at  present :  “  You  yourself  belonged  to  that  regiment, 
then  you  must  have  been  also  in  poetugal  at  ike  passage  of  the  Eda  where  Lord 
Faget  overthrew  and  cut  up  the  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  In  the  fimt  place, 
happens  not  to  be  “  in  Portugal^'  but  in  Spain !— which  makes  a  difference.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  which  divide  Leon  from  Asturias,  runs  through  Leon,  aw 
foils  into  the  Duero,  betw  een  Zamora  and  Miranda  de  Duero,  about  twenty -five  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  Portugueze  frontier.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  Sir  John  Moore  passed  through  any  part  of  Portugal  on  his  I? 
Corunna-  In  the  third  place,  he  could  not  well  be  “  in  Portugal”  when  he 
the  Eela  at  Valencia  de  San  Juan,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  fo 
last  place,  the  aflhir  of  cavalry  at  Ezla  did  not  take  place  at  the  passage  of  the  nv^ 
but  after  it  The  army  passed  on  the  2Cth  of  December,  reached  Benevente  on  ^ 
*7th,  and  the  encounter  in  which  Lord  Paget  so  greatly  distinguished  hiniscif> 
not  take  plore  till  the  28th,  w'hen  the  rear-guard,  which  had  also  previously  cron^d- 
were  preparing  to  march.  Such  is  a  sample  of  periodical  accuracy  ! 
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walls,  and,  though  impenetrable  to 
such  an  attack,  heartily  astonished 
at  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  in- 
(Undual  who  ordered  it.  This  may 
have  been  wrong  on  his  part ;  but 
not  being  able  to  see  his  conduct  in 
tiiat  light,  we  must  be  excused  for 
preferring  the  exaggerated  opi¬ 
nions,”  which,  without^espising  an 
enemy,  lead  to  his  discomfiture.  At 
die  same  time,  we  are  much  deceiv¬ 
ed  if  the  hero  of  Mr  Southey's  ido¬ 
latry,  notwithstanding  his  great  and 
glorious  successes,  ever  thoroughly 
despised  either  tlie  French  soldiers, 
or  the  Frencli  generals ;  at  least,  if 
he  ever  did  so,  he  was  probably  soon 
cured  of  his  error,  if  we  can  credit 
all  we  have  heard  and  read  of  the  re« 
treat  from  Burgos,  the  forcing  of  the 
Passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Toulouse  and  Waterloo.  In 
one  word,  half  the  disasters  that  have 
at  different  times  befallen  unfortu¬ 
nate  commanders,  are  to  be  traced  to 
an  insane  contempt  of  the  enemy,  of 
which  he  almost  never  failed  to  reap 
the  advantage.  The  Royal  Swede” 
despised  the  Russians,  and  fell  a  vie*- 
tira  to  his  rashness  at  Pultowa ;  the 
British  officers  despised  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Militia,  and  hence  the  calami- 
^  ties  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  ;  the 
I  Puke  of  Brunswick  despised  the 
'  F rench  Revolutionary  levies,  and  was 

1  beaten,  pursued,  and  driven  across 
.  the  frontier ;  the  Austrian  Generals 
committed  the  same  error,  and  de¬ 
servedly  shared  the  same  fate ;  even 
the  barbarian  Suwarrow,  elated  with 
me  first  blush  of  success,  led  his 
Muscovite  hordes  to  destruction  un- 
UCT  the  same  infectious  delusion. 
”  ould  Mr  Southey  have  more  ex- 
amp^  ?  With  regard  to  the  insi- 
nuaiion,  that  Sir  John  Moore  im¬ 
bibed”  hU  “  opinions,”  whether  **  ex- 
^crited”  or  otherwise,  from  the 
enemies  of  Government  in  England,” 
who  were  always  labouring  “  for  the 
purpose  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  their 
country,”  it  is  too  contemptible  to 
®serve  a  moment's  notice,  especially 
alr^y  stated; 
although  we  may  perhaps  (muse  to 


wonder  at  the  baseness  and  malevo¬ 
lence  in  which  it  originated. 

III.  The  next  general  charge  a- 
gainst  Sir  John  Moore  is,  that  he 
ought  to  have  fought  earlier  in  the 
retreat ;  that  no  battle  could  have 
been  so  disastrous  in  its  results,  as  a 
precipitate  retreat,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  through  tlie  snow-covered 
mountains  of  Gallicia;  that  Napo¬ 
leon  having  stopped  at  Astorga,  he 
was  no  longer  pursued  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  ;  and,  above  all,  tliat 
he  ought  not  merely  to  have  offered 
battle,  but  tohave  attacked  the  French 
at  Lugo.  Of  all  the  charges  that 
have  been  urged  against  Sir  John 
Moore,  this  is,  at  first  sight,  the  most 
plausible,  and  has  been  the  most 
frequently  and  dogmatically  urged. 
The  men,  it  was  truly  said,  were  ea¬ 
ger  to  engage,  and  whenever  the  sound 
of  battle  reached  their  ears,  subordi¬ 
nation  and  discipline  were  instantly 
restored.  The  enemy,  it  is  added,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  attacked,  which,  for  ought 
we  know,  may  also  be  perfectly  true. 
It  is  likewise  admitted  on  all  sides, 
that,  in  order  to  relieve  thq  harrassecl 
and  exhausted  troops,  it  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  ch^k  the  vi¬ 
vacity  of  the  pursuit ;  and  ]V|r  S. 
himself  tells  us,  what  has  never  been 
doubted,  or  called  in  question,  that 
Sir  John  had  perfect  coufidencje 
in  the  valour  of  the  troops.”  But  all 
these  arguments  vanish  before  the 
touch  of  examination.  In  the  first 
place,  the  main  object  of  the  stand 
made  at  Lugo,  was  accomplished  by 
offering  battle,  and  by  the  success  of 
the  troops  in  the  partial  encounter  that 
took  place ;  the  pursuit  was  effectu¬ 
ally  cneck^ ;  the  troops  reachedCo- 
runna  without  the  least  further  an¬ 
noyance  from  the  enemy,  and>  had  not 
the  transports  been  delayed  by  con¬ 
trary  winds,  in  heating  up  from  Vigo, 
they  might  have  embarked  vdthout 
further  molestation  *.  Happily  for  the 
military  fame  of  Sir  John  Mewre,  and 
the  renown  of  the  Bntitdi  arras,  des¬ 
tiny  haddeenreed  it  otherwise.  But,  in 
the  second  plac^e,  let  us  suppose,  that 
the  British  General,  not  content  with 


Wc  may  just  mention  here,  that  the  individuals  who  clamour  most  loudly  against 
John  Moore,  for  not  fighting  earlier  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  have  never  found 
with  Lord  WeUington  for  not  fighting  at  all  in  the  retreat  from  BWrgos  to  the 
rortugueze  frontier  !  Now,  were  we  disposed  to  turn  the  tables  on  these  honest  ana 
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merely  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  ment  in  arras ;  and  the  few  nabd, 
enemy^  had  acted  on  the  ofiensiye^  starved,  miserable,  and  badly-armed 
and  b^ome  the  assailant,  and  inquire  wretches  under  R^ana,  had  already 
what  would  have  been  the  conse-  retired,  after  doing  all'  the  mischid' 
ouences  of  such  a  proceeding.  Three  in  their  power,  by  crossing  the  Bri- 
oi visions  of  the  French  army  were  tish  line  of  march.  Now,  assuming 
in  his  front,  posted  on  formidable  that  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  ooni- 
hei^hts,  protected  by  enclosures,  pletely  victorioos  in  his  attack  upon 
which  could  not  be  approached  with-  Soult,  was  it  possible,  we  ask,  for 
out  m*eat  loss.  If  the  attack  had  fail-  the  Bridsh  army,  drcumstanc^  as 
cd,  toe  army  was  undone;  had  it  sue-  it  then  was,  and  destitute  of  every 
ce^ed,  no  possible  advantage  could  thing,  to  have  maintained  the  cam- 
have  flowed  from  it.  Soult  had  only  naian,  in  the  month  of  January,  in 


have  flowed  from  it.  Soult  had  only 
to  fail  back  on  his  resources,  both  of 
men  and  provisions ;  while  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Commissariat,  then  in  the  most 


it  then  was,  and  destitute  of  every 
thing,  to  have  maintained  the  cam¬ 
paign,  in  the  month  of  January,  in 
an  inclement  season,  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Gallicia  ?  Advance  beyond 
a  few  marches  was  clearly  impossi- 


deplorable  state  of  inefficiency,  had  ble :  Ney  was  on  the  borders  of  Leon 
only  provisions  for  two  days.  Retreat  with  18.000  men.  and  mieht  have 


only  provisions  for  two  days.  Retreat  with  18,000  men,  and  might  have 
was  therefore  unavoidable,  even  in  advanced  while  Soult  was  felling 
the  event  of  victory ;  but  had  the  back,  thus  shortening  the  period  of 
case  been  otherwise,  the  British  army  their  junction  by  one-half :  the  coun- 
was  in  no  condition  to  keep  the  field,  try  was  exhausted,  and  the  inhabi- 
The  greater  part  of  the  horses  had  tants  decidedly  hostile  to  the  British; 
died,  or  had  been  mercifully  shot,  and  winter-quarters  were  no  where 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  retreat,  to  be  found.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
and  the  cavalry  were  consequently  dis-  that  while  a  defeat  must  have  proved 
mounted,  while,  in  that  arm,  the.  instantly  fatal,  a  victory  could  have 
French  were  peculiarly  strong.  The  been  productive  of  no  human  advan- 
greater  part  of  the  ammunition,  and  tage,  unless  an  unprofitable  waste  of 
the  whole  of  the  treasure,  had  been  blood,  and  a  little  barren  clonr,  be 


been  productive  of  no  human  advan¬ 
tage,  unless  an  unprofitable  waste  of 
the  whole  of  the  treasure,  had  been  blood,  and  a  little  barren  glory,  be 
necessarily  abandoned:  in  spite  of  considered  as  such.  Had  the  French, 
every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  however,  chosen  to  become  the  pj- 
Corom^der-in-chief,  the  greatest  sailants,  there  was  no  alternative 
excesses  had  been  committed  by  the  but  fight;  and  barrassed  as  the  troops 
troops,  always  impatient  and  unruly  had  been,  and  much  as  they  had  saf- 
duriug  a  retrograde  movement,  and  fered,  they  would  have  given  a  noble 
now  maddened  to  fury  by  the  usage  account  of  their  pursuers.  The  po- 
they  met  with  from  their  allies,  who  sition  was  excellent ;  the  men  burn- 
barricadoed  their  doors,  and  fled  to  ing  for  revenge ;  the  General  eijutl 
the  mottn tains  on  approach  of  the  to  every  occasion,  and  worthy  of  the 
Briti^,  hut  mtukned  to  shew  their  country  that  gave  him  birth,  ami  tlw 
utmost  ^  hospitality  to  the  French :  high  reputation  he  bad  acquired  in 
while,  in  addition  to  these  causei.  CorMcs.  Indies.  Hcdland, 


►vement,  and  fered,  they  would  have  given  a  noble 
by  the  usage  account  of  their  pursuers.  The  po- 
ir  allies,  who  sition  was  excellent ;  the  men  burn- 
and  fled  to  ing  for  revenge ;  the  General  equal 
roach  of  the  to  every  occasion,  and  worthy  of  the 
o  shew  their  country  that  gave  him  birth,  ami  tlw 
the  French ;  high  reputation  he  bad  acquired  in 
these  causei,  Coraca,  the  West  Indies,  Holland, 


the  numerical  strength  of  the  army  and  Egypt.  A  battle  in  suck  circum- 
hid  been  ffiminisbedfby  at  least  6000  stances  was,  therefom,  highly  to  be 
meii,  who'^  had  either  fallen  by  (the  desired,  and  the  General  longeil  for 
sword,  fatigue  and  famine,  or  had  the  advance  of  the  enemy*  It 
sepamted  themselves  during  the  pre-  clearly  as  much  his  interest  as  his 


vkms  part  bf  the  Ktreat.  The  Spa-  inclination  to  have  fought  at  Lugo, 
niarda  bad  not  a  single  efficient  r^i-  rather  ^an  at  the  j^ce  and  time  of 


impartial  persons,  we  might  ask  them,  Why  did  his  lordship  never  stand  at  ba^ 
iievCT  offer  bettle-*.never  wait  to  receive  it  ?  The  sound  of  battle  would  havfe  restord 
di»|dine  amonghfe  disorganized  battalions ;  (and  by  Ids  Lcfidship’s  owfi  a«ouiH.  dis- 
orfjtxAt^  they  with  a  vengeance ;)  a  victory,  even  thongfa  partial,  w»«W 
checked  the  vivadty  of  the  pursuit ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  ur^ 
I"  ^  Blr  John  Moore,  may,  with  equal  effect,  be  pressed  against  Lord  B 

Wt  bis  lordship  did  infinitely  less  than  Sir  John  Moore,  and  did  not,  1*  * 
retteat  by  a  splendid  victory.  In  feet,  with  the  retreat  Hum 
befe^  them,  nothing  but  the  prccipllate  imimidencc  of  renegade  zeal  could  iwhic* 
such  persons  as  Southey  to  plhy  the  c^tlc  upon  Sir  John  Moore.* 
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embarkation ;  and  he  reasonably  ex-  the  vultures,  return  home  again,  we 
pecietl  that  the  French,  elated  with  will  venture  to  assert  never  once 
tbe  glory  of  pursuing  the  British,  su^ested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Sir 
and  coaWing  in  their  superior  num-  Jonn  Moore. 

bew,  would  have  eagerly  accepted  the  Corunna  proved  that  the  confi- 
cliallenge  which  was  given  them,  by  dence  of  the  General  was  not  niis- 
an  army  which  had  suffered  privations  placed,  and  reared  a  monument  to 
till  that  time  unparalleled  in  modem  his  fame  which  will  outlast  the  Vi- 
warfare,  and  only  since  surpass-  sions"  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Poets, 
ed  by  the  still  more  disastrous  retreat .  Laureates,  and  Tories,  and  excite 
from  Moscow.  But  we  think  we  the  admiration  of  posterity  when  the 
have  successfully  shown,  that,  by  de-  memory  of  them  and  their  woi-ks  is 
sccndiiig  from  his  gronml,  and  at-  forgotten.  In  spite  of  all  its  aberra- 
tacking  an  enemy  superior  in  num-  tions,  there  is  deeply  implanted  in 
her,  and  still  more  so  in  many  of  the  the  human  mind  wnat  has  been  fine- 
accessories  of  war,  and  occupying  a  ly  termed  “  an  instinct  of  aftcr-jus- 
|)08ition  which  could  not  be  forced  tice  ;**  and  when  this  once  begins  to 
wthout  a  great  sacrifice  of  lives,  Ge-  operate,  the  character  which  preju- 
ueral  Moore  would  havo^  put  every  dice,  malice,  or  party-spirit,  has  for 
thing  to  the  hazard,  with  being  ur-  a  little  time  eclipsed,  bursts  forth  in 
ged  to  do  so,  either  by  strong  neces-  all  its  splendour  and  magnificence, 
sity,  or  by  any  countervailing  ad-  like  the  Sun  of  Summer  suddenly 
vantage  to  be  reaped  from  victory,  emerging  from  the  obscuration  of 
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CAliril 


TO  THE  MEMOKY  OF  SIE  JOHK  MOOUE. 


How  sound  is  thy  sleep  on  the  shore 
Of  the  land  w'hich  thou  perish’d  to  save! 

When  thy  tempest,  O  War  !  has  roll’d 
fearfully  o’er. 

How  blest  is  the  rest  of  the  brave  ! 

The  cannon  whose  death-bolts  were  driven 
From  clouds  shedding  lightning  and 
gloom, 

Now  point,  like  thy  fame,  to  the  four 
winds  of  Heaven, 

And  silently  crouch  at  thy  tomb  *. 


Ungrav’d  with  thy  name  is  its  stone,— 
Twere  as  mockery  to  tell  in  that  dime 
That  name ;  o’er  the  land  Kke  a  metwT 
it  shone, 

And  will  shine  o’er  the  regions  of 
time. 

Oh  1  what  are  the  wreaths  on  his  brow, 
Whom  the  Fates  to  his  country  restore, 
To  the  laurels  Immortal  that  Death  can 
bestow’ 

On  him  that  returncth  no  more ! 


THE  FLOOD  OF  TllESSiALY,  THS  GIRL  OF  FROVEKCE,  AKD  OTHER  POEMS. 

BY  BARRY  CORNWALL. 


Th  ERE  is  nothing  for  which  a  man 
jMiys  more  dearly  in  the  end,  than  for 
being  over-praised.  ITie  public  is  a 
rigid  creditor ;  capricious,  sometimes, 
in  the  distribution  of  fame,  but  sel¬ 
dom  failing,  at  last,  to  do  justice  to 
merit,  and  to  reclaim  her  advances 
wdth  interest,  where  they  have  been 
unmeasured  or  undeserved.  Mr 
Cornwall's  first  poetical  speculation 
was  a  fortunate  one.  His  credit 
then  stood  high,  and  on  the  faith  of 
his  powets  in  posse,  he  borrowed  to  a 
very  large  amount  in  ready  praise. 
Circumstances,  however,  did  not 
turn  out  exactly  as  his  creditors  had 
anticipated^  The  Sicilian"  ar¬ 
gosy  could  not  be  considered  a  very 
favourable  omen,  and  the  “  Colon- 
na**  venture,  we  suspect,  scarcely 
paid  its  charges.  Tnen  came  the 
feeble,  afi^teu  **  Mirandola in  it¬ 
self  enough  to  bear  a  royal  mer¬ 
chant  dowm,"  and  whispers  of  "  fail¬ 
ure"  began  to  be  heard  on  the  Rialto. 
It  was  evident  his  poetical  affkirs 
were  getting  into  disorder,  and  that 
suspicion  was  awake ;  and  had  not 
his  credit  been  still  partially  upheld 
by  the  promise  of  a  future  **  com¬ 
position,  *  we  should  hardly  have 
been  surprised  to  hear  that  some 
gaping  creditor"  had  lost  all  pa¬ 
tience,  and  been  petitioning  Apollo 
for  a  commission. 

But  to  drop  the  luercantile  meta¬ 
phor,  which,  we  believe,  we  have  ra¬ 
ther  hunted  down,  the  plain  state  of 
the  case  is  just  this — Mr  Cornwall, 
it  seems,  cxdted  expectations  by  his 


Dramatic  Scenes,  which  none  of  his 
subsequent  publications  have  realiz¬ 
ed.  WTiether  this  is  to  be  ascribed, 
however,  to  an  absolute  failure  on  bis 
part,  or  to  an  erroneous  inference,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  may  be  matter  of  question. 
We  ventured,  on  the  appearanceof  bis 
Dramatic  Scenes,  to  state  pretty 
broadly  our  opinions  of  his  defects, 
and  our  apprehension  of  the  limited 
range  of  nis  powers ;  and  we  have 
lived  to  see  our  opinion  fully  con¬ 
firmed.  Sweetness,  delicacy,  ten¬ 
derness,  we  readily  granted  him ;  but 
we  sought  in  vain  for  that  noble  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  unity  of  conception  and 
execution,  which  distinguisu  the  man 
who  writes,  not  for  his  own  age  alone, 
but  for  posterity  ;  where  the  poet  is 
lost  and  absoroed  in  the  subject, 
and  the  native  colouring  of  the  land¬ 
scape  is  unaltered  by  the  optic 
glass”  through  which  it  is  viewed. 
The  subsequent  publications  of  Mr 
Cornwall  served  to  strengthen  this 
idea.  If  pleasing  pictures  of  nature, 
and  gentie  emotions, — if  a  profusion 
of  imagery,  a  frequent  happiness  o 
diction  and  harmonious  versifiMtion, 
were  all  that  were  requisite  to  form  * 
great  poet,  Mr  Cornwall 
deserved  the  title ;  *but  we  felt  t  * 
there  were  elements  of 
yond  what  were  dreamt  of  in  his  pm- 
losophy, — which  rules  could  not  wo* 
municate,  nor  criticism  enutnewieor 
define ;  and  submitting  the  matter 
the  test  of  feeling,  the  only 
which  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  suscei 


A  structure  of  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  six  in  length,  with  ewnon  [d 
each  comCT  of  its  base,  and  directed  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  constitutes  t 
pic,  hut  sublime  monument 
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tible,  we  could  not  disguise  from  our-  in  the  use  of  it.  He  talks  of  white 
selves,  that  Mr  Cornwall,  though  a  despair” — (we  thought  despair  had 
plessing  and  amiable  ^t,  would  ne-  been  dark  by  prescription)--*'  white 
ver  be  one  of  those  who  strength”— "white  b^uty” — "white 

In  Fame's  eternal  temple  ahlne  for  aye !”  '1'^?,'"*”-“  whUe  creatures  of  the 

^  air,  — and  describes  a  young  lady  in 

U’ebeg  to  decline  entering,  at  the  pre-  hed,  as  a  "  white  creature  in  her 
sent  day,  into  any  further  examina-  <lowny  nest.”  Sometimes  even  the 
tion,  {.decies  repetita,  as  it  would  ne-  operations  of  the  senses  are  ludicrous- 
cessarilybe,)  of the  merits  and  defects  confounded. — 

of  Mr  Comwairs  general  principles  u  j^ve,  upon  his  skiey  throne, 

of  poetry  ;  and  to  leave  the  subject  Heard  now  no  incense  rise.” 

with  this  brief  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  views, — a  result  which  we  How  could  he  If  he  had,  he 

ccrttinlv  contemplated  from  the  first,  vrould  have  surpasseil  even  Fine-ear 
and  which  has  been  in  no  degree  in  the  Fairy  tale,  who  used  to  amuse 
shaken  by  the  appearance  of  tbe  himself  in  listening  to  the  grass  grow- 
work  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  ing. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  Another  peculiarity  of  manner  is 
any  analysis  of  the  particular  poems  a  strange  system  of  personification  of 
which  that  work  contains,  it  may  be  the  elements,  which,  from  some  odd 
as  well  to  dispose  of  one  or  two  re-  notion,  are  invariably  represented  as 
marks  on  certain  peculiarities  of  style  endued  with  vitality,  and  in  a  state 
and  manner  whicn  are  common  to  all,  of  the  most  grievous  coi^real  pe- 
and  which,  indeed,  seem  to  be  inti-  nance  and  suffering.  "  The  organ 
inately  interwoven  with  the  very  be-  pines,”  and  complains  "  as  in  sorrow” 
ing  and  essence  of  Mr  CornwalVs  — the  thunder,  "  least  of  the  fiery 
poetry.  air,  howls  from  his  doud  ” — the 

It  appears  to  be  a  leading  proposi-  "  Vesuvian  beast  bellows  like  a  eren’ 
tion  of  that  school  to  which  Mr  Corn-  ture  racked  with  pain” — "  Orinoco, 
wall  belongs,  that  as  the  epithets  in  huge  sea-creature,  comes” — "  white 
common  use  are  now  hackneyed  and  Olympus  sickens  to  its  heart,”  which, 
unpoetical,  those  which  are  most  re-  as  some  other  mountains  go  the 
mote  from  common  apprehension  are  length  of  "  spuming”  and  vomiting, 
necessarily  the  best  adapted  to  poeti-  it  had  perhaps  a  right  to  do..  But 
cal  purposes.  Now,  we  readily  ad-  the  sea  is  Mr  Corn  wall's  peculiar  vic- 
mit,  that  nothing  affords  a  fairer  test  tim,  and  we  have  been  not  a  little 
of  ^tical  powers,  than  the  use  of  amused  at  Uie  ingcnuityjvith  which 
epithets ;  and  we  feel,  just  as  sensi-  he  varies  its  tortures.  The  germ  of 
hly  asany  one,  that  a  person  is  not  this  system  of  persecution,  we  ima- 
1  '  at  the  present  day,  to  be  sa-  cine,  is  to  he  found  in  an  ambitions, 

luted  a  poet,  for  apostrophising  but  very  unfortunate  imitatiop  (rf 
steams,  or  the  silver  moon.  Byron's  Address  to  the  Sea^  contmq- 

ed  in  a  storm-scene  in  Mercian  Co- 
lonna,  where  Mr  Cornwall  compared 


^■cnection  naturally  suggests  itself, 
that,  as  the  use  of  all  epithets  must 
ave  arisen  from  some  supposed  con- 
hection  between  the  subject  and  the 
quality,  the  plan  of  endowing  a  sub- 
^u^ties  absolutely  contra- 
y  to  the  commonly  received  notions, 

-0  be  more  successful, 
t  this  is  done  systematically, 
oughout  the  volume  before  us. 
e  epithets  are  startling  and  un- 
ning,  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible. 

<(-i  hrute-crammeu  focks" — 

Jl^ed  floods”— « yellow  Hymen”  _  ,  ^ 

th  shouts.”  But  "  white”  is  this  unfortunate  animal  ^oi 
t^®^lhor*8  favourite,  and  he  cer-  dark  throat  and  rocky  tusks,  — 
permits  himself  carte  blanche  times  it  becomes  a  plurality  of 
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horses/*  which  **  tlash  their  foam  to  shrieking^  gtout  men  growing  thin,— 


style  fromtPoussin^  exemplifies,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  the  iu|)erior 
effirct  of  an  individual  interest.  It  is 
the  picture  of  a  single  family— a  hus¬ 
band,  a  wife,  and  a  child.  They  are 


Heaven,**— then,  a^in,  It  grows  these  are  all  common-place  imagina- 

quite  weary  of  its  toil,  and  howls, — **  tions,  which  pass  over  the  mind,  and 
and,  lastly,  it  goes  mad,  and  rages  leave  no  trace.  We  would  refer  Mr 
for  the  beauty  of  the  moon a  sally  Cornwall  to  a  painting  in  the  Lux- 
which  we  can  only  look  upon  as  con-  embourg  gallery,  we  think  hy 
taining  some  mysterious  and  rccon-  rard,  wnich,  though  in  a  different 
dite  allusion  to  the  influence  of  the  style  from. Poussin,  exemplifies,  in  a 
moon  upon  brains  and  tides.  We  very  striking  manner,  the  lujierior 
might  dilate  at  some  length  upon  the  effirct  of  an  individual  interest.  It  is 
strange  use  of  parentheses,— the  iys-  the  picture  of  a  single  family— thus- 
tern  A  concluding'  the  line  with  an  band,  a  wife,  and  a  child.  They  are 
adjective,  while  the  next  begins  with  represented  on  the  face  of  a  rock, 
the  substantive, — and  the  extreme  af-  along  which  the  great  volume  of 
fectation  and  obscurity  of  expression  brown  and  muddy  waters  is  evidcnt- 
which  deform  even  the  best  of  these  ly  Vising.  The  child  hangs  by  the 
pwms ;  but  these  are  points  which  long  hair  of  the  mother.  Her  arms 
will  occur  to  every  one,  and  will  be  encircle  the  husband,  who  is  seen 
visible,  we  fear,  even  in  the  most  fa-  clinging  in  despair  to  a  hanging 
vourable  extract ;  and  we  therefore  branch  on  ithe  top  of  the  rock,  whicli 
gladly  take  leave  of  the  subject.  We  is  breaking  in  his  grasp, — suggesting 
nave  only  one  word  to  add,  in  expla-  at  once  we  general  destruction  in 
nation  of  the  remarks  we  have  al-  which  all  are  about  to  be  involved, 
ready  made,  and  that  is — that  our  Perhaps  in  description  there  may  be 
censures  have  been  directed  against  sometning  ludicrous  in  this  chain  of 
the  abuse  of  poetical  materials,  their  connection ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
■  WMtefUl  and  ridiculous  excess.**  ^o\e  is  very  striking  and  impressive. 


We  are  no  advocate®  for  melliflu-  the  poem,  however,  as  s  whole,  it 
out  monotony  j  we  wish  only  that  a  undoubtedly  contains  many  finv  spe- 
poet  should  use  his  own  discretion  ;  cimens  of  description.  The  follow- 
we  do;not  olyoct  to  novelty  of  epi-  jg  the  mustering  of  the  clouds, 
Iheu,  we  protest  only  against  their  ^nd  the  commencement  of  the  De- 
capricious  or  unmeaning  application;  We  • 


long  hair  of  the  mother.  Her  arms 
encircle  the  husband,  who  is  seen 
clinging  in  despair  to  a  hanging 
branch  on  ithe  top  of  the  rock,  whicli 
is  breaking  in  his  grasp,*— suggesting 
at  once  tue  general  destruction  in 
which  all  are  about  to  be  involved. 
Perhaps  in  description  there  may  be 
sometning  ludicrous  in  this  chain  of 
connection;  but  the  effect  of  the 
wiiole  is  very  striking  and  impressive. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of 
the  poem,  however,  as  a  whole,  it 
undoubtedly  contains  many  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  description.  Tne  follow- 


capncious  or  unmeaning  application; 
*  we  do  not  deny  the  efiihct  or  personi¬ 
fication  or  boldness  of  figure,  we  ask 
only  that  the  writer  should  vary  his 
figure  a  little,  and  discriminate  right¬ 
ly  between  Itoldness  and  impudence* 
To  come,  then,  to  the  volume  before 
us.  It  consists  of  several  poems,  of 
which  the  longest  and  most  elaborate 
Is  eh^tled  *^Th’e  Deluge  of  Thes- 


luge: 

——At  last  the  W'et  Soufii  bung 
Brooding  alone,  down  weigh’d  by 
and  shower, 

And  bound  in  Wack,  moaming  the  com- 
ing  doom,  .  *" 

And  with  hla  raven  wings  and  misty 

breath  , 

Alhued  the  storms.  Wide  stretching 

clouds  around. 


V  Z  V  ®  (A  dark  conftderaey),  to  aaCTce 

lld\n  Bnil  •  frtas  .....  ••  •  ns _ 4laA  irlni 


lion  and  PyrrhU ;  the  incidents,  wdUi  Hidimr  all  heaven.  Towards  the  gloomy 


tl^^^exccption  of  a  sort  of  prophetic  shore  ‘  ' 

vision!;  which  is  not  the  happiest  The  tempest  sail’d  direct,  and  on  the  top 

part  of  the  work,  being  very  closely  Of  PeHon  burst,  and  swept  away  its  pin« 
Jonitated  from  Ovid.  Of  this  piece  By  thousands where  It  burst,  a  va) 


we  shall  merely  say,  that  its  beauties 
consist  not  either  in  the  excellence  of 
the  general  design,  or  the  happiness 
of  its  execution,  but  in  the  efif^t  of 
small  and  insulated  portions.  The 
picture  ^  of  the  D^oge  itself  is  by 
Ho  meansl  suceessIVilly  managed.  It 
deals  too  much  in  nieke  naked  gene- 
ralltieit,  whi^  dksipate  instead  of 
cofijteftttu ting  the  interest.  Menhun- 
gpring,  ihother*i  weeping,  aged  heads 
tTctnblwg,  inftints  moaning,  boys 


'*  wAA  made 

Like  that  tom  hf  the  avalanche,  whw 
falls  . . . 

I.43uder  than  crashing  thunder,  ami  * 
smoke  ^ 

«And  min,  bonndingftoro  the  topnuwjr 

O’er  cbasni  and  dell,  and  strip*  the  ^ 
bam.  -ir  : 

The  crlsi*  to  deecribed  wl*  8^ 

Eower  of  expression,  and  tne 
as  a  fearful  air  of  wildness  and  de¬ 
solation. 
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Pay,  eve,  night,  inorniog,  came,  and  sian  Museum>  and 

passMaway;  dies  in  consequence;  a  very  mon- 

No  sun  was  known  to  rise,  and  none  to  strous  imagination,  which  the  depo* 

.  .  _ _ _  ^  sition  of  fifty  German  Baronesses 

.S,e.dofitf^oas  beams,i^ldy  light  ^^uld  not  induce  ui  to  give  credit 
Pded  the  broad  cast,  whet  time  the  day  ^  The  days  of  Pygmalion  are  fcir- 

At  ott.X™a  thick  mass,  -vaponma  and  I®  Comwi^  justice. 

And  firm  UkesolMinarUe,  roof’d  the  sky,  could  have  h^n 

Yet  gave  no  shelter.  anfaciM^,  wd  rendered  even  this 

.1  improbable  fiction  pleasing.  The 

Still  the  ravenous  wolf  best  parts  of  the  poem  are  the  apos- 
Howl’d,  and  wild  foi^es  and  t^  house*  trophe  to  Love,  and  the  commence-* 
hold  dog,  ;  .  ment  of  Eva’s  dream.  The  former 

Grown  wild  upon  the  mountains,  fought  of  these  we  shall  extract : 

wd  ,  t 

Each  on  the  other.  The  great  eagle,  still  Pair  Love  I  beside  the  fountains  and 
In  his  home  brooded,  inaccessiUe,  bright  fields. 

Or,  when  the  gloomy  morning  seem’d  to  By  running  waters,  and  in  mossy  glades, 
break,  '  (Tasting  whatever  the  green  quiet  yields). 

Floated  in  silence  o’er  the  'shenrdess  seas.  He  roams,  from  morning  till  the  evening 
Still  the  quick  snake  unclasp’d  its  glitter-  shades 

ing  eyes,  Fall,  and  the  world,  like  a  phantasma. 

Or  shivering,  hung  about  the  roots  of  fades ; 

There  roams  he,  like'a  Sylvan,  whom  the 


pines: 

And  still,  all  round,  the  vultures  flew 

and  watch’d  Worships,  unwing’d,  and  making  all  bis 

The  tumbling  waters,  thick  with  bird  and  care, 

beast, 

Or  dashing,  in  the  midst,  their  ravenous  There,  day  and  night  are  hb,  The  ra- 
beaks,  dlant  sky  ^ 

Plunder’d  the  screaming  l^ows  of  Is  doubly  beautifiil,  and  sun,  and  shower. 

And  rainbows,  which,  upon  the  moun* 
-  ,  tains  lie ; 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  And  twice  its  common  odour  hath  the 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  are  very  flower— 

MiltODic :  .  .And  doubly  fill’d  with  joy  is  every  hour— 

.  ^  ...  ,  And  music  hangeth  on  the  winds  and 

A  most  like  the  great  ocean,  when  all  goods,  ( 

,  .  .  And  lingereth  in  the  caves  and  desart 

Blow,  and  lay  bare  its  hollows,  and  shake  woods 

forth  7  wooos.  >w(io 

sands,  .untU  the  And  in  the  populous  forc^^^^kgWith 
Gtows^  and  dark  n«’d  over  ee.  and  whic’hfdeep  and  cool  a$  Faonu?  Wer 

A  t-mt  *1 

^oo^inass  of  floods^  fierce  as  the  haunted"  <Mily  by  melodious  strife 

la  March  ..  .  .  Gf  birds  and  insects,  when  the  is 

10  MMch,  when  scything  blasto  strip  aU  ™ 

the  hnnpg-  ificvTj 

And  loufi  ai.  “  . '  '  ’ .  .  .  Feeding  upon  the  fWigrant  summer  dCw ; 

And  there  th*  untiring  aeasona  hting,  for 

*-«wiquakei  at  Hecla,  or  once^wight 
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novels  in  Uie  very  choicest  Italian ;  fortunate  imitotion  of  Byron  in  that 
but  he  was  no  poet,  as  everyone  who  dahgeitms  stanza,'  the  Ottava  Ri- 
has  looked  into  his  Filostrato,  and  ina.  \fe  are  sorry  Mr  Cornwall 
the  Canzoni  in  the’Decamei^,  must  should  ever  Conceive  himself  a  hu. 
be  very  well  aware;  and  those '%hd  mourist,  for  a  man  never  looks  so 
have  rehUy  read  Jus  Tales, '  where,'  foolish 'as  when  he  is  detect^  in  a 
as  Mr  Cornwall  viry  unintelligibly  laborious  and  unsuccessful  endeavour 
says,  '  '»»•  .13VO-.  ^  be  witty;— and,  of  a  surety,  the 

pre^nt  attempt  is  eminently  so.  It 


Beauty  it  the  bride,  and  her  son  ever 

The  grandmaster  of  his  poorandeavour^  d^w.  *  7.’  TT- 

will  not,  we  think,  he  disposed  to  T^re  is  only  one  other  subject  on 
accuse  him  of  any  unnecessary  to  wy  to  Mr 

Bnement.  *.  •  t  . *  C6niVM4nWarting,‘and that  i8,hi8 

'  „  ,  ^  ,  extreme  tendency  to  imitation.  In 

Of  the  «  Fall  of  Saturn  we  also  say  rdadihg  these  poeriis  we  are  nerpe- 
nothing,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  tually  struck  by  the  occurrence  of 
wedo  not  understand  one  word^bf  Sbmb'fexjr^sioh  with  which  we  are 

quite  familiar!  We  have  no  sreat 
"  however,  which  fol-  &ith  in  p^iUelisrh  in  general, Vt 

lows  it,  IS  m  some  respects  a  ma^l^  there  are  cases  in  which  we  cannot 
ficent  sketch.  The  following  axe  doubt  that  the  author,  whether  con« 
powerful  Uii^ :  -  -  sciou&ly  or  liot,  has  been  merely  bor- 

GuUmar.  Art  thou  death?  «  R? 

Splrtt- 1  am  his  minuter.  Once,  when  J**?* 

.  I  ®  What  is  wnt  is  writ,  — “1 

KumSdittn  air,  1  was  a  prince,  anointed,  commerce  with  the  dead, 

Crown’d,  worshapp’d,  like  a  Fear.  Thou-  tOttV  LoOks  commeremg  vntn  tnc 
sands  of  slaves  .  skies,”— Fine  .spirit,'  (which  is 


"•worldi."  r  a.  ju^ltia 

1  did  iu4)ut  .the  pale  sickness  bow’d  my  which 

.  - J  ^  ‘  * .  perfeci 

And  If  who  was  ador’d,  and  call’d  a  god,  .ivitli  I 

Felt  mys^  ^g.  Then  I  pray’d  tp  their  c 

To  lhiger-«and  he  linger’d:  while  I 
swore.  ,  , 

To  yi^ld  to  him  my  immortidity—  even  v 

If  t^t  I  MS  immortal and  hfc-smil’d,  ? 

And  he  agreed -^and  lo !  *I  am  bis  slave.  *  ** 
‘  •  -  .♦  trust, ^ 

The  last  ^eoe  of  any  length  is  en-  next-p 
tided^the  Very  un-  ihet*- 
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Sixes  my  former  letter^  a  great  ticable.  To  reason  with  such  peopk 
(leal  has  h^n  said  and  written  on  is  useless,  for  they  are  determined 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  on  every  not  to  he  convinced  hy  any  arguments, 
aide  we  see  proofs  of  the  deep  im-  seeing  their  interests  are  at  stake ; 
pression  which  is  felt  of  the  import-  but  assuredly  it  requires  little  argu- 
an(5e  of  the  subject.  The  rapid  pro-  ment  to  convince  every  unprejudiced 
gress  which  it  is  making  among  the  and  disinterested  man,  that  when  a 
iailuential  classes,  roust  speedily  en-  representative  hody  can  disregard  and 
sure  its  triumph,  and  is  a  wonderful  contemn  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
proof  how  truth  can  live  down  the  their  constituents, — when  a  plain  and 
calumnies  of  its  enemies,  and  the  marked  distinction  is  observed  between 
treacherous  support  of  false  and  in-  tlie  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the 
judicious  friends.  one,  and  those  of  the  other,  it  is  quite 

Id  my  former  letter,  I  principally  impossible  to  consider  the  one  as  ema- 
confined  myself  to  refuting  some  ob-  nating  from  the  other ;  but  that,  in 

jections  which  have  been  urged  every  thing,  except  the  form,  there  is 

against  Reform  by  Mr  Canning, — for  no  representation  whatever.  It  is  no 

the  sjK'eches  of  other  anti-remrmers  answer  to  such  a  charge  to  say,  that, 

contain  only  a  base  distillation  of  his  in  many  things,  the  House  of  Com- 
plausible  arguments.  I  .trust  what  mons,  as  at  present  constituted,  has 
1  then  stated  may  be  considered  as  done  many  things  in  unison  witli  the 
sufficient  to  overturn  the  subtile,  but  feelings  of  the  people.  The  same  can 
baseless  theories  of  that  gentleman,  be  said  of  the  most  despotic  govern- 
I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  state,  ment.  In  Turkey,  in  Russia,  and  in 
as  concisely  as  I  can,  some  of  those  Austria,  many  things  were,  and  are 
defects  in  our  present  system  of  re-  done,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
presentation,  which  render  a  Reform  of  the  people.  Such  a  defence  of  the 
in  the  House  of  Commons  essential  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  would 
to  the  stability  and  purity  of  our  prove  too  much,  and  must  go  for 
Constitution,  and  to  the  safety  and  nothing.  It  is  said,  the  last  war  was 
prosperity  of  the  country.  popular.  Allowing  that  it  was  so,  I 

One  great  evil  of  the  system  is,  its  would  ask,  AVere  all  our  absurd,  and 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  senti-  disgraceful,  and  expensive  expedi- 
ments  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and  tions,  popular  also?  W ould  the  waste- 
the  directly  contrary  interest  which  ful  expenditure  of  the  last  thirty  years 
it  often  has,  in  many  of  the  subjects  have  been  approved  by  a  body  fairly 
brought  before  it,  to  those  whom  it  representing  those  who  had  to  pay  the 

Srofesses  to  represent.  No  one  can  price  of  our  warlike  follies  ?  Besides, 
eny,  that  the  want  of  all  communi-  it  proceeds  on  hypothetical,  doubtful, 
ty  of  sentiment  and  interests  between  and  disputed  calculation,  when  it  is 
the  electors  and  the  elected,  is  alone  said  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  benefit  did,  or  did  not,  approve  of  such  or 
srhdng  from  such  a  mode  of  govern-  such  a  measure.  The  very  existence 
™ent ;  the  forms  remain,  but  the  spi-  of  a  representation  supposes  the  dif- 
nt  is  gone.  That  such  a  disoonnec-  ficulty  of  properly  discerning  the 
hon  of  feeling  and  interest  exists  be-  opinions  of  the  people,  and  provides 
tween  the  present  House  of  Com-  the  means  for  these  opinions  being 
tnons  and  the  people,  and  must  exist  known,  through  the  medium  of  per- 
wnile  such  a  mode  of  representation  sons  nominated  by  them  for  that  pp^ 
^ntinues,  seems  to  be  allowed,  even  pose.  It  is  false  to  say,  that  we  wish 
2  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Reform,  the  represenUtives  merely  to  exp^ss 
they  make  no  attempt  to  prove  that  the  volitions  (as  they  are  called)  of 
such  similarity  existe,  but  defend  the  multitude.  The  CopsUtution  p^ 
the  system  on  the  ground  that  **  it  vides  means  for  the  opinions  of  the 
works^  well,”  that  no  alteration  can  people  being  maturely  and  solemnly 
better,  and  that  such  schemes  considered,  and  enables  the  r^resen- 
0  Reform  are  visionary  and  iroprac-  tative,  by  continuing  him  in  bis  scat 
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for  t^rec,  four,  or  Beven  years,  to  not  exist,  and  no  fViend  to  the  true 
consider  himself  sufficiently  indepen-  and  permanent  interests  of  his  coun, 
dent  of  his  constituents  to  act  accord-  try  should  wish  it  to  exist,  while 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  and  in-  such  conduct  is  pursued, 
corrupt  judgment.  Should  he,  in  any  Its  interests  are  often  opposed  to 
matter,  think  their  opinions  wrong,  those  of  the  people.  AVhen  the  peo- 
and  should  the  people  continue,  for  pie  demand  retrenchment,— when 
the  whole  of  that  time,'  of  the  same  they  ask  for  remission  of  taxes,  and 
opinion  on  any  public  matter,  we  may  the  abolition  of  sinecures,— they  do 
safely  conclude,  that  it  is  more  likely  so  because  the  public  weal  requires 
they  are  right  than  their  represen-  it :  and  when  the  House  of  Commons 
tative,  and  that  their  opinions  must,  withstands  their  entreaties,  they  do 
and  ought  to  prevail.  We  do  not  so,  not  because  waste,  taxes,  and  si- 
hold  that  the  people  are  always  right ;  necures  arc  thought  by  them  luces- 
it  may  be  possible  to  shew,  that  their  sary  for  the*  public  benefit,  hut  be- 
opinions,  on  many  subjects,  have  cause  the  majority  of  that  House  are 
been  erroneous  ;  we  deny  it  not,  for  themselves  deeply  interested  in  their 
we  do  not  look  for  perfection  in  hu-  continuance, 
man  affairs,  where  human  agents  are  Another  evil  attendant  on  the  present 

conccmetl.  But  we  certainly  are  en-  system,  and  which  decidedly  marks 
titled  to  say,  that  in  nine  cases  in  its  want  of  a  peculiar  characteristic 
ten,  the  representative  and  his  con-  of  real  representation,  is  the  unefflc- 
stitucnts  are  at  variance  ;  that  when  tive  control  which  it  exercises  over 
they  do  agree,  it  is  not  so  much  out  the  executive,  and  its  subserviency  to 
of  deference  in  the  representative  to  the  Crown.  In  evidence  of  this,  let 
the  opinion  of  his  constituents,  but  us  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
fK*cause  his  own  interest  is  involved  every  Minister  appointed  by  theCrown 
and  mixed  with  theirs ;  and  that  such  is  supported  by  them.  No  matter 
a  system  is  not  reasonable,  nor  just,  what  nis  talents  or  principles  may  be ; 
nor  consonant  to  the  British  Consti-  the  mere  fact  of  any  one  being  placed 
tntton.  in  that  situation  by  the  Crown,  at 

It  may  be  considered  as  the  neces-  once  entitles  him  to  the  cordial  suj)- 
sary  consequence  of  this  want  of  port  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
sympathy,  that  the  House  of  Com-  Commons.  Mr  I'itt,  Mr  Addington, 
roons  should  not  possess  the  confi-  Mr  Fox,andLord  Castlereagh,cqual- 
dcnce  of  the  people;  and  such,  aq-  ly  enjoyed  their  confidence — the  same 
cordingly,  is  the  melancholy  fact,  men  unblushingly  supporting  the 
To  estunate  the  pernicious  effects  of  most  contrary  opinions,  because  they 
such  an  evil  would  be  impossible ;  were  submitted  to  them  by  the  Mi- 
it  is  virtually  the  destruction  of  the  nisters  of  the  Crowm.  It  is  not  suf- 
foundation  of  a  free  and  wise  govern-  ficient  to  say,  in  defence,  against  this 
ment.  There  is  no  one,  except  those  accusation,  that  they  sometimes  op- 
directly  connected  with  the  adminis-  pose  the  Minister :  doubtless  they 
tration,  or  a  place-hunter,  or  perhaps  naye  done  so ;  but  then  it  was  only 
a  few  scattered  and  prejudiced  Tories,  when  their  own  particular  interests 
who  does  not  view  that  House  with  were  at  stake,  or  when  the  Minister 
mingled  feelings  of  son^w  and  anger,  was  supposed  tottering  on  his  seat, 
—who  does  not  see,  in  all  its  move-  But  when  did  they  ever  op^se  any 
ments  and  rotes,  an  utter  disrcganl  proposition  from  any  one  tnat  bore 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  true  in-  the  title  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crorn, 
teresteof  their  country ;  and  a  narrow,  which  went  to  add  to  the  power  or 
factious,  and  illiberal  view  taken  of  influence  of  the  executive,  or  to  ui- 
every  effort  to  enlighten  and  disen-  minish  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 
thral  the  human  mind  from  igno-  one  act  be  pointed  out  which  they 
ranee  and  slayery,  and  a  clinging  to  passed,  that  has  added  to  the  privi- 
every  antiquated  and  noxious  law,  leges  aud  influence  of  the  people* 
which  exists  only  to  harass  and  dis-  It  is  illiberal  and  exclusive. 
grace  we  country.  It  is  imtiossible.  afterthecountrv  was  filled  with  indig" 


Factious,  and  illiberal  view  taken  of  influence  of  the  executive,  or  to  di* 
every  effort  to  enlighten  and  disen-  minish  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 
thral  the  human  mind  from  igno-  one  act  be  pointed  out  which  they 
ranee  and  slavery,  and  a  clinging  to  passed,  that  has  added  to  the 
every  antiquated  and  noxious  law,  leges  aud  influence  of  the  people* 
which  exists  only  to  harass  and  dis-  It  is  illiberal  and  exclusive* 
grace  Ae  country.  It  is  impossible,  afterAe  country  was  filled  with  inoig" 

insuA  a  situation  of  matters,  to  ex-  nation  against  Aat  horrid  and 
confidence  in  the  people  towards  man  traffic,  Ac  Slave-Trade,  wna 
their  goTemors ;  accordingly  it  does  triumphant  majorities  of  our  virtu* 
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represeuutivcs  did  tlic  dealers  in  hu¬ 
man  Hcsh  obtain,  in  their  attempts 
to  crusli  every  endeavour  to  improve 
the  condition  of  oppressed  and  be¬ 
nighted  Africa  !  I  know  tlie  Catho¬ 
lic  Question  has  been  urged  against 
lleforni,  as  shewing  that  the  House 
of  Coniinons  is  in  advance  of  the 
|)SOi)le ;  but  it  is  just  one  of  the  many 
assumptions,  in  point  of  fact,  which 
the  enemies  of  Reform  are  pleased  to 
make.  It  is  not  true :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  were  the  people  polled  at  the 
present  moment,  a  very  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  them  would  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  but 
even  allowing  that  they  were  of  a 
different  opinion  when  the  question 
was  first  agitated,  there  cannot  exist  a 
doubt  that  there  would  be  a  far  grea¬ 
ter  chance  of  more  speedily  convin¬ 
cing  a  Houseof  Commons  truly  repre¬ 
senting  the  people,  of  the  justice  of 
the  (Catholic  claims,  than  one  consti¬ 
tuted  as  the  present,  is,  where  they 
are  met  by  a  vast  and  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition,  from  interested  motives  alone. 
A  thousand  things  might  be  brought 
forward  to  show  how  far  it  lags  be¬ 
hind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  bar¬ 
barous  restrictions  on  commerce— 
the  Gothic  cruelty  of  our  game-laws— 
the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  code — and,  above  all,  the  counte¬ 
nance  which  it  has,  till  very  lately, 
given  to  the  despotic  governments 
of  the  continent,  in  their  unholy  al¬ 
liance  against  freedom,  knowledge, 
and  human  happiness,  does  much 
more  than  provethis  charge. 

Such,  iHr,  are  a  few  of  the  more 
glaring  evils  with  which  our  present 
system  of  representation  is  charge¬ 
able  ;  and,  to  remove  them,  a  moder¬ 
ate  and  gradual  Reform  of  the  system 
IS  proposed.  That  some  Reform  is 
nece^ry,  I  trust  1  have  proved,  in  a 
^tisfactory  manner,  to  every  reflect- 
*ng  and  unprejudiced  mind.  The 
wionn  we  desire  is  one  that  would 
restore  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
l^nhdcnce  of  the  people,  and  render 
Constitution  intends  it 
ould  be, — the  exponent  of  their 
and  the  grand  depositary 
collective  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
e  want  nothing  impracticable  or 
IjaagCTous.  We  even  want  nothing 

Changes  as 

»  If  not  greater,  have  already 


been  made  in  the  system,  witli  safe¬ 
ty,  and  some  of  them  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Constitution.  Since  the 
revolution  of  16S8,  we  have  had  two 
unions  of  independent  kingdoms, 
when  their  systems  of  representation 
were  completely  re-modelled.  We 
have  had  a  great  change  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  eftected  by  the  Septennial  Act. 
And  how  many  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  have  we  ourselves  seen  en¬ 
larged,  if  not  created  ?  Have  we  not 
frequently  seen  the  Constitution  it¬ 
self,  wdiich  has  but  one  neck,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  suspemled  for 
months,  almost  for  years  ?  This  ca¬ 
talogue  is  enough  to  show  that  chan¬ 
ges  in  our  system,  greater  than  any 
now  demanded,  have  been  made  with 
such  safety,  as  to  leave  the  country, 
at  the  present  time,  as  these  gentle¬ 
men  assure  us,  in  a  state  of  unex¬ 
ampled  glory  and  prosperity.  The 
most  important  of  these  changes,  too, 
were  brought  about,  not  some  gene¬ 
rations  ago — not  by  our  fathers,  but 
by  the  very  gentlemen  who  now  pre¬ 
tend  such  dread  of  a  little  alteration 
in  the  practice  of  our  system  of 
representation — by  men  who,  when 
their  own  purj)oses  were  to  be  served, 
scrupled  not,  in  a  little  month,  to 
make  greater  havock  on  the  noblest 
parts  of  our  Constitution,  than  any 
refonner  now  wishes  to  make  in  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  abuses  and  corruptions 
of  centuries. 

When  the  enemies  of  Reform  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  corruption  which  is  now 
complained  of  would  exert  a  still 
more  pernicious  influence  were  elec¬ 
tions  more  popular,  1  answer,  first, 
by  denying  that  such  would  be  tlw 
fact ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  point  is 
not,  whether  corruption  would  be 
lessened,  but  are  tne  pe(^]e  ade¬ 
quately  represented  ?  Under  the  first 
answer,  1  would  observe,  that,  sup¬ 
posing  the  means  of  corruption  to  re¬ 
main  in  siatu  quo,  still  the  elections 
being  spread  over  a  much  larger 
sphere,  they  would  be  utterly  fu¬ 
tile  in  exerting  any  very  evil  influ¬ 
ence  over  a  whole  people.  Under 
the  present  system,  it  is  able  to  bear, 
with  irresistible  efffect,  on  a  small 
and  privileged  class ;  but  it  would  be 
of  little  avail  to  purchase  the  votes  of 
the  nation:  bv  its  expansion,  it 
would  lose  muen  of  its  power.  Un¬ 
der  the  second,  I  would  beg  these 
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persons  to  consider,  that,  when  they  truth  ;  and  it  lies  upon  these  gentle- 
make  this  objection,  they  completely  men,  who  confess  that  the  theory  of 
wander  from  the  point  at  issue.  No  the  Constitution  is  violated  in  the 
one  fancies  that  any  Reform  would  formation  of  the  present  House  of 
completely  banish  all  improper  in-  Commons,  to  prove,  by  a  clear  deduc- 
fluence  over  elections  ;  but  the  Re-  tion  from  facts,  that  ther  assertion 
form  we  propose  and  advocate,  at  pre-  is  true.  But  this  assertion  contains 
sent,  is  completely  distinct  from  that  a  curious  contradiction,  which  1 
Reform  which  has  for  its  object  a  would  like  these  persons  to  explain, 
direct  diminution  of  the  means  of  They  say  the  present  system  does 
corruption,  by  excluding  placemen  truly  represent  the  sense  of  the 
from  seats  in  the  House  of  Com-  people.  Now,  all  that  we  ask  is, 
mons.  The  drying  up  of  the  sour-  that  we  may  be  assured  of  this,  kj 
ces  of  corrupt  influence  is  a  Reform  the  people  themselves  electing  their 
necessary  in  itself,  but  totally  dis-  own  representatives  }  Mill  they  say, 
tinct  from  that  Reform  which  pur-  the  latter  mode  of  election  would  not 
poses  to  add  to  the  influence  of  the  be  effectual  in  representing  the  sense 
people,  by  the  removal  of  those  abu-  of  the  country  ?  Do  they  think  that 
ses  in  the  system  of  our  representa-  a  House  of  Commons,  so  elected, 
tion,  which  time  has  creat^.  The  would  not  represent  the  interests  and 
one  is  to  allow  the  people  a  voice  in  sentiments  of  the  people  ?  If  thev 
the  choice  of  their  representatives ;  cannot  assert  this,  what,  then,  1  ask 
the  other  is  to  prevent  all  undue  in-  them,  is  it  they  fear  from  Refonn  ? 
fluence  over  their  votes  in  such  elec-  Its  effect  can  only  be  to  enable  them 
tion,  or  over  those  of  their  represen-  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
tatives  after  such  election.  If  every  without  the  expensive  forms  of  rir- 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  tual  election,  where  is  the  danger ? 
were  elected  by  one  individual.  Upon  what  grounds  can  they  oppose 
who  was  noways  biassed  or  controll-  a  Reform,  which  will  bring  out  ex- 
ed  in  his  choice, — such  a  House  of  actly  the  same  results,  and  adopt  the 
Commons,  so  elected,  on  the  most  same  measures,  as  the  present  system.^ 
pure  and  honourable  principles.  Since,  therefore,  the  Reform  we  pro- 
could,  however,  in  no  sense  be  call-  pose  is  intended  just  to  make  the 
ed  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  House  of  Commons  truly  the  repre- 
Although  every  extrinsic  influence  sentative  of  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
over  the  minds  of  the  electors,  there-  why  do  these  persons  oppose  it } 
fore,  were  removed,  such  a  Reform  is  The  reason  is  evident ;  they  them- 
altogether  different  from  that  which  selves  are  convinced  that  the  asser- 
is  truly  called  Parliamentary  Reform,  tion  is  false  ;  every  vote  which  that 
AVhen  the  enemies  of  Reform,  there-  House  at  present  gives,  loudly  pro- 
forey  profess  their  willingness  to  pu-  claims  that  it  is  so. 
nish  corruption  in  election,  when  it  We  are,  moreover,  told,  that  tho 
is'  satisfactorily  proved,  (which  is  no  same  influence  of  which  we  now  coin- 
easy  matter  to  the  tender  consciences  plain  has  existed  for  four  hundred 
oftne8egentlemen,)they  do  not  touch  years.  This  assertion  betrays  great 
the  great  evil  ‘of  the  system,  which  ignorance  of  the  history  of  our  (  on- 
consists  in  a  majority  of  the  House  stitution.  For  the  half  of  that  pe- 
of  Commons  being  returned  by  a  few  riod,  we  possessed  an  irregular,  un¬ 
interested'  individuals,  and  the  great  defined  sort  of  freedom,  and  dunng 


would  not  represent  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  ?  If  thev 
cannot  assert  this,  what,  then,  1  ask 
them,  is  it  they  fear  from  Refonn  ? 
Its  effect  can  only  be  to  enable  them 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
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We  are,  moreover,  told,  that  tno 
same  influence  of  which  we  now  com¬ 
plain  has  existed  for  four  hundred 


body  of  the  people'being  left  without 
any  r^resentation  whatever. 

>Vhen  anti-reformers  assert  that  a 
House  of  Commons  so  constituted 
does^  virtually  represent  the  interests, 
sentiments,  and  sense  of  the  nation, 
they  are  pleased  to  take  their  own 
opinion  as  plain  and  indisputable 
face.  It  is  a  point  on  whicn  every 
man  must  determine  for  himself ;  it 
rtn  neither  be  supported  or  denied 
in  argument.  utterly  deny  its 


which,  the  Crown  never  thought  o 
exerting  that  sort  of  influence  m  tnc 
election  of  the  members  of  the 
of  Commons,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  generally  stated  to  have  cojn- 
menced  at  the  Restoration. 
Crown  rested  on  its  prerogativ^ 
which  were  more  than  sufficient 
overpower  the  rising  influence  oi  tne 
House  of  Commons.  For  centum^ 
the  privilege  of  sending  *^P^!®**^,* 
lives  to  that  House  w’as  a  thing 
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much  valued  by  tlio  nation  at  large ;  too  absurd  to  require  refutation.  The 
and  the  solitary  example  of  a  Noble  Crown,  which  is  the  dispenser  of 
influencing  an  election,  must  go  for  the  good  things  arising  from  these 
nothing,  when  we  consider  that  it  sources,  and  the  body  of  nominators, 
wis  done  at  a  period  when  the  great  or  their  nominees,  who  receive  them, 
importance  of  the  right  was  not  ge-  may  sometimes  disagree ;  the  latter 
ncrally  understood.  There  is  a  great  may  chuse,  at  times,  to  preserve  some 
deal  of  confusion  created  by  the  credit  with  their  country,  by  voting 
mixing  of  two  modes  of  influence,  against  the  Government  on  some 
which  ought  to  be  kept  separate  and  paltry  points ;  but  we  are  not  to  con- 
distinct, — the  influence  which  the  dude,  from  these  differences,  that 
Crown  exerts  on  the  members  of  the  they  show  any  real  independence  of 
House  of  Commons,  when  elected,  the  Crown,  for,  in  all  their  squabbles, 
and  the  influence  which  it  and  the  the  people  who  alone  are  interested 
aristocracy  exert  in  sending  mem-  are  wholly  kept  out  of  view,  and  have 
bers  there.  The  first  must,  in  a  cer-  no  influence  whatever  over  the  deci- 
tain  degree,  always  exist ;  it  may  be  siona  of  those  to  whom  are  entrusted 
too  great ;  possibly  some  may  think,  their  dearest  rights, 
that,  at  present,  it  is  too  smalh  It  We  are  next  tauntingly  asked  to 
has,  however,  at  various  time^  ex-  point  out  the  time  during  which  the 
cited  tlie  fears,  and  roused  the  exer-  House  of  Commons  existed  other- 
tious,  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  as  is  wise  than  now,  and  the  condition  to 
proved  by  the  many  propositions  to  which  we  wish  to  restore  it.  In  an- 
lessen  it,  by  the  exclusion  of  place-  swer,  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  the 
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prove  its  degeneracy,  its  departure  were  practicable,  that  an  extinguishit 
from  the  first  principles  of  the  Con-  sholild  be  placed  on  a  Free  Press.  It 
Btitution  being  too  manifest  to  re-  is  really  difficult  to  discover  the 
quire  it.  From  the  obstrei)erous  meaning  of  their  absurdities,  if  it  be 
appeal  to  practice,  from  the  eager-  not  that  they  very  much  wish  the 
ness  which  is  displayed  in  gathering  Press  were  degraded  to  the  same 
precedents  of  the  subserviency  and  state  of  vassalage  as  our  reprcstiua- 
corruption  of  Parliaments  in  former  tion. 

times,  1  think  we  are  fairly  entitled  These  gentlemen  also  choose  to 
to  conclude,  that  the  enemies  of  Re-  give  our  Legislature  credit  for  many 
form  are  themselves  convinced  how  good  things  we  possess.  We  are, 
very  weak  all  their  arguments  are  they  say,  a  great,  a  well-informeil, 
when  trial  by  reason,  and  how  to-  and  moral  people;  and  all  these 
tally  unsupported  they  are  by  the  blessings  we  owe  to  our  iuiiriaculatc 
jtrinciplcs  of  our  Constitution.  representation,  and  the  benignity  of 

In  their  present  state  of  dismay,  the  various  administrations  which 
the  opposers  of  Reform  eagerly  catch  have  adorned  this  country  during  tlie 
hold  of  every  thing  which,  by  any  last  century.  Such  statements  hanl- 
ineans,  may  be  brought  to  give  a  ly  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  Scot- 
side- wind  to  their  weak  and  paltry  land  is  often  said  to  he  the  most  mo- 
reasonings.  It  is  to  this  cause  we  ral  and  well-informed  part  of  the 


must  impute  their  amazing  folly,  in  empire ;  yet  Scotland,  since  tlie  U- 
pressing  into  their  service  a  Free  nion,  has  only  possessed  the  shadow 
Press,  and  attempting  to  make  it  of  representation,  the  people  having 
serve  as  a  battery  whereby  to  demo-  no  voice  whatever  in  the  election 
lisU  the  otherwise  invincible  argu-  of  their  representatives.  Will  these’ 
ments  for  Reform.  This  manoeuvre  i^ersons  venture  to  infer,  from  this, 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  their  tactics,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
Because  w  e  have  a  Free  Press,  Mere-  whether  a  people  have  any  share  in 
Jore  we  ought  not  to  have  a  free  the  choice  of  their  representative  or 
and  true  representation  of  the  peo-  not  ^  or  will  they  dare  to  impute  to 
pie,  is  a  curious  kind  of  non  sequifur.  the  wisdom  and  public  spirit  of  the 
1 1  is  perfectly  original,  and  worthy  representatives  for  Scotland,  those 
of  the  quarter  whence  it  proceeds,  eminent  advantages  which  it  pos- 
Most  true  it  is,  however,  that  such  sesses  ?  No ;  they  cannot,  and  dare 
an  argument  against  Parliamentary  not ;  for  we  ow’e  them  nothing  that 
Reform  has  often  been  proclaimed  partakes  of  gratitude  or  respect  for 
to  tlie  astonished  car  of  the  public,  any  service  which  they  ever  perform- 
Would  these  wise  and  eminent  per-  cd. 

sons  tell  118,  whether  a  people  can  The  sneer  about  the  differences  of 
be  too  free,  or  possess  too  many  pri-  reformers  is  now  getting  stale :  a 
vileges,  wherewith  their  freedom  and  more  insignificant,  worthless,  and 
{Hosperity  may  be  guarded  ?  I  do  not  absurd  jest,  wras  never  uttered.  Be- 
inean  a  savage  licence,  unworthy  the  cause  Luther  and  Cranmer  preferred 
name  of  freedom,  or  the  power  of  the  Episcopalian  form  of  Church 
doing  evil  with  impunity  ;  but  the  Ciovernment,  and  Calvin  and  Knox 
greatest  possible  freedom  in  our  the  Presbyterian,  does  any  IVotesunt 
words  and  actions,  consistent  with  sneer  at  their  disputes,  blame  the  Ke* 
the  public  weal.  The  p^session  of  formation,  and  extol  the  Roman  Ca- 
one  privilege,  surely,  with  men  of  tholic  superstition,  because  it 
common  sense  and  honesty,  can  be  ancient  and  venerable,  and  workf' 
no  reason  for  excluding  us  from  the  well  for  its  Bishops  and  Priests,  in 
benefit  of  another.  Are  these  per-  tbeprincipleof  Reform,  in  condemn" 
Mils  really  of  opinion,  that  the  more  ing  the  present  system  of  repres^n^' 
information  which  is  disseminated  tion,  and  denouncing  its  corruption, 
among  a  people,  tlie  more  illiberal  all  refonners  agree ;  and  1 
and  confined  ought  the  constitution,  doubt,  were  the  principle  of  IWonn 
by  which  they  are  governed^  to  be  ?  once  recognized  by  the 
1  am  curious  to  know  if  tliey  would  that  the  details  would  be  sp^*  1 

conMnt  to  give  a  full  representation  settled.  The  people  are  actuated  J 

of  the  people,  on  the  condition,  if  it  too  patriotic  a  spirit,  to  wish  for  *• 


a 
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than  a  gradual  and  temperate  Re-  when  he  has  done' ao,  I  would  confi- 
I’onn ;  they  wish  to  destroy  nothing  dently  ask  him,  if,  in  that  period, 
that  ])ertain8  to  the  Constitution  ;  such  proofs  of  ignorance,  of  illiber- 
they  only  wish  to  remove  a  great  and  ality,  of  hatred  to  freetlom,  of  con- 
incrcasing  evil,  and  to  restore  the  tempt  of  the  glorious  Constitution  to 


House  of  Commons  to  its  place  in  which  they  owe  their  existence,  of 
tlie  Constitution.  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 

No  one,  at  the  present  day,  can  pie,  and  the  true  glory  of  the  crown, 
k  so  foolish  as  no:  to  be  convinced  w'ere  not  so  thickly  sown  over  the 
that  the  present  system  labours  un-  space,  as  for  ever  to  convince  him  of 
(ItT  many  great  and  dangerous  cor-  the  immediate  necessity  of  reforming 
ruptions;  that  it  has  greatly  diverged  a  system  which  could  admit  of  the 
from  the  purity  of  the  Constitution  ;  perpetration  of  such  enormities  ? 
and  that  there  is  nothing  bad  or  ab-  1  trust  1  have  been  able  to  shew, 
surd  in  supposing  that  a  truer  repre-  that  our  present  system  of  represen- 
sentation  of  the  people  is  necessary,  tation  is  deformed  by  evils  which 
to  render  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  ought  to  be  corrected ;  and  that  the 
what  the  Constitution  intends  it  reform  we  demand  is  no  visionary, 
should  be — not  the  deputies  of  an  uncalled-for,  unprecedented,  and  dan- 
interested  class  of  nobles  and  aristo-  gerous  change  ;  but  is  necessary  to 
cratical  commons,  but  the  real  re-  ensure  to  us  the  continuance  of  our 
presentatives  of  the  British  nation.  Constitution,  and  its  safety  from  the 
That  there  can  be  any  danger  in  a  corrupt  and  anti-national  influence  of 
change  so  necessary,  and  just,  and  an  interested  and  oligarchical  faction. 


lawful,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  chi¬ 
merical,  and  is  dictated  solely  by  the 
fears  of  those  who  foresee,  as  its 
consequence,  the  annihilation,  not  of 
any  part  of  our  Constitution,  but  of 


The  Reform  we  ask  for  proceeds 
from  too  pure  a  source  to  be  conta¬ 
minated  by  the  excesses  of  ignorant 
and  factious  individuals.  Like  the 
Christian  religion,  no  excesses  or  fol- 


the  present  system  of  administration,  lies  of  its  pretended  disciples  can  in 
''hicli,  indeed,  they  w'ould  fain  wish  any  wise  cast  a  shade  over  the  truth 
to  be  considered  as  a  component  part  of  its  principles.  It  will  triumph- 
of  the  Constitution.  They  know  that  antly  survive  all  such  attacks,  and, 
the  first  act  of  a  House  of  Commons,  from  its  nature,  every  rational  b^ 
truly  representing  the  people,  would  liever  in  its  necessity  must  antici- 
he  their  own  removal,  and  a  com-  pate  its  final  success.  It  is  a  cause 
plete  change  in  that  system  which  in  which  the  great^t  and  noblest 
has  (lone  so  much  to  degrade  the  characters  of  our  nation  have  labour- 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  destroy  ed  ;  it  is  dignified  by  the  support  and 
their  noblest*  privileges,  and  whicn  approbation  of  almost  every  name  of 
^ts  as  the  common  enemy  of  know-  our  age,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
ledge  and  liberty.  It  cannot  be  remembered  by  posterity ;  and  is 
doubted  for  a  moment,  that  in  such  advocated  with  an  ability,  modera- 
a  case  the  people  will  ultimately  tri-  tion,  and  wisdom,  whidi  would  have 
uraph.  It  is  only  necessary  to  do  so,  done  honour  to  the  illustrious  names 
that  they  support  it  with  firmness  of  Chatham,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt, 
and  moderation,  neither  diverted  by  There  is  one  person,  however,  to 
file  clamours  of  demagogues,  or  the  whom  this  great  cause  has  been  much 
niiserable  efibrts  of  enraged  Tories.  indebted,  and  whom  I  cannot  avoid 
Ifit  l)e  possible  for  any  man,  sin-  particularizing, — I  mean  Lord  John 
ccTdy  and  conscientiously,  to  believe  Russel.  With  an  ardour  muI  ability 
m  the  immaculate  purity  and  prac-  never  surpassed,  he  has  unit^  a  mo- 


doubted  for  a  moment,  that  in  such 
a  ca^  the  people  will  ultimately  tri¬ 
umph.  It  is  only  necessary  to  do  so. 


Ifit  l)e  possible  for  any  man,  sin-  particularizing, — I  mean  Lord  John 
ccTdy  and  conscientiously,  to  believe  Russel.  With  an  ardour  muI  ability 
m  the  immaculate  purity  and  prac-  never  surpassed,  he  has  unit^  a  mo- 
^  wisdom  of  the  system  of  repre^  deration  and  wisdom,  which^  has 
*^nUtion  now  in  force  in  these  king-  extorted  the  applause  of  the  bitter- 
•wms,  and  to  think  that  its  deli-  cst  enemies  of  Rrform-  The  coun- 
Rations  and  resolutions  are  dictat^  try  is  deeply  sensible  of  what  at  owjw 
by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  to  his  great  exertions ;  and  if  the 
« constituents,  I  would  beg  such  an  gratitude  of  a  whole  people  »  of  any 
fnn  impartially,  and  faith-  value  in  his  eyes,  he  posses  it. 

1  ^  ponder  on  the  history  of  the  Empty  and  unsubstantial  -  honours 

^  thirty,  or  even  ten  years ;  and  they  cannot  bestow  ;  but  they  give 
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him  tH^t  which  ercrj  generous  and  more  to  ensure  the  pennt 
free  mind  values  inhnTtely  more —  our  Cousutation,  and  to  ad^ 
thmr  uDotre  and  heartfdt  ^aks.  true  glory  and  hap{xaess  gf 
Let  him  go  on  in  his  nohie  career, —  pie,  tkan  any  other  Statesm; 
let  him  contmne  in  the  saaoe  path  Biitam  erer  produced.  U 
in  which  he  has  already  done  so  what  some  m^t  think  ixop 
mndi  good,  undismayed  by  the  shed  an  addioonal  rsy  of  g) 
power  ^  the  enemy,  or  the  BMre  the  imperishable  name  of  K 
dangerous  attacks  of  treadierous  1  am.  Sir, 

friends ;  rei3ring  on  the  support  of  all  Your  most  obedient  S 

that  is  great,  and  honoormble,  and 

virtuous  m  the  land,  and  be  will  do  EJinburgk,  FcL  1S23. 


She  was  not  ooe  of  many  ;  for  her  soul  Through  groves  of  varied  shrobbV  ktf 
Had  all  the  lovehnees  of  human  kind*  we  stray'dU 

With  the  sweet  frailties  of  a  wocnaii*s  Where  the  laburnum  hangs  its  beneb  ut 
mind ;  goW, 

A  naore  briov'd,  though  a  less  perfect  And  where  the  nDoontakwash  and  Bw 
whole.  taraid 

And  Ae  had  that  within  her  gentle  eye  Their  fragrant  dtaplets  in  concrastec  fidd : 
Which  touch'd  you  w  ith  aflection ;  and  And  sometimes  would  we  wandtr  vktt 
h  Wole  the  larch 

So  aoftlr  on  you,  that  you  knew  not  why  Bends  o’er  the  welkin  like  a  Gothic  rck 

You  gaz'd  so  on  its  li^t ;  until  the  sigh  And  solemn  as  the  hc^y  minster's 

Ebb'd  from  your  breast,  like  bceatb  of  Through  whose  ambtageou*!  screen  jee 

mmmer's  e\'eD,  scarce  could  spy 

OfTring  its  gather'd  incenae  unto  Heaven  ;  The  clouds  that  flosued  in  the  arure  sfcj : 

And  till  the  fountain  of  your  life  did  play  The  blackbird  through  the  long  jerspec- 

With  such  a  pulae,  as  you  might  wood  tive  61e 

descry  Flitting  before,  with  rfuill  alarm,  tbe 

Where  the  unknown,  but  food  disorder  while ; 

—  And  as  we  walk'd  through  aller  and  te 

And  those  who  once  hud  seen  her,  ne'er  bow'r, 

Bwgot  her  ;  Ferh  enraptur'd  by  the  scaav.  >  }cj» 

Her  image  fill'd  their  mind,  like  beav'nly  We  kn'd  the  innocent  and  sweet  anpky, 

dream;  Of  culUng  and  admiring  woodland  M 

Her  voice  still  whisper'd,  like  a  tune.  And  trifling  w  ith  their  names.  Foigrt-®^^ 
whoae  theme  not, 

•  ling'ru^ cadence :  and  the  Potter  Within  whoae  azure  eye  a  goldeo 
Had  form'd  this  chosen  vessel  from  a  Smiles  to  iu  meanii^  and  the  ^ 
mould.  Scatter'd  upon  the  bank;  while, 

In  which  he  fashions  his  mote  perfect  day, 

Fit,  in  hit  blessed  ProvidcsKe,  to  bold  Fair  primroses  scarce  lift  their  palej 

An  ai^s  \irtue8  in  this  mortal  day.  Press'd  by  the  dew-drop ;  aw*  dw 

But  for  a  little  apace ;  aoon  summ'd  and  And  wing-rup  dighl  in  g^  •  dwsc 
^®®d,  mazv  •  j 

And  then  the  spirit  to  be  call'd  away.  And  deviUis  path  found,  and 

to  fill 

How  ofr  together  have  we  walk’d  abroad.  Our  posy,  or  to  cast  awray  at  wtu. 
When  the  sweet  amateurs  of  youthful 

'  "Pring  Nor  lessdelighted  were  w^whro«*^ 

Began  to  paint  their  hloasoms,  and  to  sing.  Beneath  the  broad  branch  of 
In  the  wild  melody  of  findi  and  thrush,  pine,  ^ 

leak,  that  cm^  uu  his  heav'nwa^  The  Uackbird's  nest, 

I  rushes  bound,  ^ 

And  WK  wauld  aamrtrr  through  a  devious  And  moddl'd  cunningly  w  ilh  • 

Then  smoothly  matt^  ^ 

®®pa»  twirl  their  leaves,  and  fioun*  Upon  whoae  pillow  the  green 
tains  guriL  shine : 


1 


! 

1 
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(If  vhert  the  x-eilov-hamioer  line*  with 

Her  ibMk,  wha*e  egg*  «re  Inced  with 
xtam^ 

b*  tnuat  achoo2b*% ,  to  he  slaio* 
OfdmMD*sbJnod»aad*ougbtwithwik>us 
care, 

Aod  {Mawier'd  by  hiHO,  (for  the  wanton 
hdaR 

Ndedi  <mall  occaaioa  lor  its  ruthless  axt.) 
Ibe  red-breast,  which,  betieath  the  tangled 
root 

Of  in  ocd  tree,  upon  her  brown  ^ggs  sits. 
The  vbDe  her  merry  mate,  in  sud^n  fits, 
Tiwcbes  the  shrill  notes  of  hb  evening 
tfttte:  ''  ’ 

The  chafiiDch,  that  overspreads  her  nest 
«ith  nKuss 

Of  the  sime  kind  that  doth  the  tree  cm- 
boss ; 

.knd  the  small  wren,  that  fonas  her  se¬ 
cret  hofloe 

Ofl  in  the  witchknot  of  a  birchen  tree. 

And  rocii  it  over  like  a  rural  dome. 

To  'scape  the  irugpk's  glance.  Ail  these 
to  see 

Wa>  sweetest  joy  to  Emily  and  me. 

Thus  w  ould  we  walk  for  many  a  day  to- 
gether. 

Through  all  the  varied  seasons  of  the  year ; 
Even  when  late  Autumn,  with  his  features 
sere 

Eznhrjw  n'd  the  earth,  and,  by  his  drizzly 
weather. 

The  swill'd  cascade  from  its  high  sum¬ 
mit  dashM 

the  obdurate  rocks,  and  howl'd  and 
splash'd 

Its  mi^Y  spray  in  wTath  against  the  sky  ; 
E^cn  thm  we  stood,  sQent,  but  fearless 
nigh. 

And  we  would  climb  the  mountain's  airy 
Kight, 

(link'd  as  we  were  together  arm  in  arm) 
look  on  castle,  villai^,  spire,  and  farm, 
river,  meadow*,  a^  each  rural 
si^t, 

gives  the  landscape  its  peculiar  charm, 
when  some  sunny  holiday  had  brought 
^  m  igrant  boy*  Into  the  m^ow  dingle, 
t  b«rd  thefr  vokea  widi  the  echoes 
mingle, 

while  dong  the  duiggy  cHfRi  they 
sought 

^  bramble's  berries,  and  the  knotty 
bunch 

nuts,  and  gtdncs,  arid  bitter  haws  ; 
with  keen  stomal,  they  were  fiun 
to  munch, 

dcram,  despite  of  husks.  Into  their 
mawrs. 

would  we  mark ;  and  eren  at  the 
tune 

"  moralize  upon  a  choke  so  rude, 
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That  man  will  oft,  fbr  hitter  food  and 
erode. 

The  precipice  of  wild  ambition  cHmb, 
Leaxing  at  home  his  calm  and  quiet  food : 
And  1  was  doubly  pkas'd  when  she 
With  my  poor  thoughts,  and  jusdded  tlk' 
rede. 

Yes ;  and  we  stay'd  abroad  uatO  the  hue 
l^ferenic^  twilit  robed  the  westeru  sky— 
Tatil  the  suo,  as  'twere  his  last  adieu, 

A  :stnaam  of  radiance  o'er  the  mountain* 
threw. 

When  he  had  shut  upon  the  w'orld  his  eye— 
Uatil  the  birds  hid  sung  their  vesper 
hymn ; 

And  through  the  calmness  o£  the  liberal 
heav'n, 

(The  w  hile  the  landsca^ie  on  the  sight  grew 
dim,) 

We  heard  the  swains  loud  whistling  to 
the  ev*n. 

And  ere  we  reach'd  her  calm  paternal 
dome. 

The  rooks  had  gather'd  to  their  airy  elms ; 
For  all  the  livelong  day,  through  moun¬ 
tain  realms. 

In  search  of  bilberries  in  the  woods  they 
roam ; 

Then  speed,  at  even,  in  dingy  bevies 
homew 

There  would  we  pause,  even  at  the  an¬ 
cient  gate. 

And  linger  yet  a  while,  though  it  was  late ; 
And  I  would  press  her  hand,  and  bk«  her 
there. 

And  stifle  the  hill  sigh  that  twelTd  my 
breast. 

And  look  upon  her  foee  so  lovely  fkkr. 

And  hid  her  go  to  Heavun's  protective 
care. 

And  pray  good  angels  to  wratch  ©*fcr  her 
rest : 

Yet  still  I  held  her  hand ;  aa  if  another 
Soft  puke  did  warm  her,  sueh  as  whaii  I 
felt, 

(Which  the  cold  fashion  of  the  world 
might  melt,) 

Borrow'd  from  mine :  yet  I  was  as  a  bro¬ 
ther. 

And  when  at  length  (though  loth)  I  tumM 
to  go, 

I  thought  that  in  her  thanks  1  could  hade 
spelt 

Such  meaiuog  as  1  wTsh'd— that  aha  did 
shew 

She  lov'd  me— but  it  might  not  havt  been 


But  soon  thedestin'd  hour  of  aorrow  came. 

When  she  was  pant  within  her  pfisonroutn, 
(While  the  drawn  curtains  gave  te  n  dull 
gloom,)  , 

And  slow  disease  upon  hsr  wateinf  n««w 
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Prepar’d  just  Heaven  to  aasert  his  lawful 
claim  ! 

I  found  her  seated  on  an  elbow  chair. 

With  somew'hat  of  soft  sadness  in  her 
looks ; 

It  pass’d  to  me ;  I  felt  as  if  despair 
Had  shadow’d  me— but  no  such  thing 
was  there : 

For  on  her  table  I  perceiv’d  some  books, 
And  one  w’as  open’d,  in  whose  happy  page 
She  found  such  truths  as  did  her  heart 
engage. 

And  when  her  eye  first  at  my  presence 
turn’d, 

And  when,  with  gentle  grace,  she  did  in¬ 
cline 

Her  open  hand,  so  fair,  to  welcome  mine ; 
And  when  the  smile  upon  her  pure  cheek 
burn’d, 

I  saw  it  rise  into  a  lively  blush — 

I  saw  a  softness  in  her  eye  beyond 
Its  natural  grace,  though  beautiful;  and 
fond 

To  think  that  meeting  cculd  have  rais’d 
a  fiush, 

1  thought  1  might  not  in  my  wish  despond. 
Alas  !  it  was  the  slow  and  subtile  worm, 
Whose  inward  gnawings  fed  upon  her  life. 
And  wasted  the  hale  vigour  of  her  form. 
And  rais’d  that  ruddy  glow^  which,  in  the 
strife. 

Mock’d  her  w'ith  |)ainted  beauty.  She  did 
wane. 

As  would  i'  the  eye  of  morn  a  lovely  cloud; 
Or  as  the  moon,  that  waxeth  thin  again, 
l.ess  brilliant,  hut  more  lovely,  when  her 
reign 

Decreases,  and  the  rising  vapours  crowd 
Around  her  till*  they  wrap  her  in  their 
shroud. 

f'" 

’Twas  on  an  evening,  wlum  the  setting  sun 
Stream’d  through  the  curtain’s  loop  his 
level  rays, 

Aod  lit  the  wainscot  vrith  a  roseate  blaze ; 
His  daily  pilgrimage  was  nearly  done. 
And  Time’s  i^ort  glass  for  Emily  was  run  ! 
She'Sfde  upon  the  sofa  ;  on  one  side 
Reclin’d,  in  silent  tears,  her  doting  mother. 
While  I,  in  mute  distraction,  stood  ainl 
^ed 

The  ling’ring  lapse  of  life  upon  the  other. 
Even  Death  himself  seem’d  loth  to  loose 
her  soul ; 

Ha  could  not  strike  such  beauty  with  his 
dart, 

And  therefore,  in  lus  lenity,  he  stole 
Our  angel  from  us— and  she  felt  no, smart ; 
But,  likea  fountain  dried  in  summer’s  heat, 
8o  fcbb  d  the  purple  stream  of  her  pure 
heart, 

playBil  pertse  forgot  to  heal, 
Har  worth  !br  our  comfbrt ;  but  the 
nsovu^ 

. .  .r  ri 
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She  would  have  w  ooed  us  ftom  our  heavy 
sorrow. 

The  more  we  griev’d ;  and  we  were  lain 
to  borrow 

A  hope  upon  her  smile,  and  would  impktre 
Heaven’s  mercy,  that  she  yet  might  liee 
the  morrow. 

Oh  God  !  thy  holy  will  was  otherwise. 

One  arm  unto  her  mother  she  did  reach, 
And  one  to  me— she  gave  a  hand  to  each  ; 
And,  casting  on  us  her  alternate  eyes, 

And  then  to  Heaven,  and  then  a  moment 
hid 

Their  fainting  lustre  ’neath  the  ircmblinc 
lid— 

Oh,  what  an  anxious  moment !  when  s!ie 
press’d. 

And  grasp’d  my  hand,  then,  for  a  littlc 
while. 

Look’d  on  her  parent  with  a  placid  smile, 
And  then  on  me,  and  with  a  sigh  did  rest 
Her  head  upon  the  cushion.  She  had 
prov’d 

The  hope  I  cherish’d,  and  ’twas  me  she 
lov’d  ! 

And  so  my  trembling  hand  her  palm  did 
hold. 

Till  she  herself  the  union  should  dissever ; 

I  could  have  paus’d  in  that  embrace  for 
ever. 

But,  oh  !  within  that  grasix,  that  lovin« 
fold. 

Her  pulse  was  lost— and  she  was  dead— 
and  cold ! 

I  saw  her  laid  within  her  narrow  grave; 

I  heard  the  tolling  of  the  village  bell. 
Whose  iron  tongue,  as  it  proclaim’d  her 
knell, 

Smote  to  my  heart,  and  such  an  anguish 
gave, 

As  1  can  never  bear  to  hear  it  tell 
Even  the  sweet  hour  of  prayer.  1  s*" 
the  spade 

With  which  the  sexton  her  lone  dwelling 
made, 

Heap  the  last  turf  ujxin  her  coffin’d  clay : 
And  I  did  linger  for  a  time  behind, 

Until  the  common  mourners  pass’d  awa}, 
And  then  1  mourn’d  alone,  and  lowly 
knelt,  ^  , 

And  commun’d  with  her ;  for  I  fie®’’' 

I  felt  _ 

Her  hand  still  clasp’d  in  mine.  They 

say  my  mind 

Was  in  the  mood  of  frenzy,  and  that 
Mine  eyes  w  ere  fix’d  u|K)n  the 
And  that  I  would  her  name  with  to*** 
ness  call,'  * 

And  whisper  syllables  unknown  and 
As  if  we  were  together.  This  I  kno»t 
That  I  did  often  hurry  to  her  tomb  ; 
And,  as  the  lilies,  which  I  taught  togro"* 
As  emblems  of  her  purity  and  doottb 


Evilly* 
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WejH  a  pure  dew-drop  from  their  snowy 
bloom, 

1  wept  beside  them,  while  1  did  unfold 
Tlic  story  of  my  grief  to  her  dead  ear : 

I  was  the  li\ing  epitaph,  that  told 
Her  virtues  to  the  wind,  that  idly  roll’d 
Mine  otf’ring  to  the  waste,  and  none  did 
hear! 

You  deem  it  silly  trade ; — but,  have  you 
K)v*d  ? 

And  is  the  maiden  of  your  bosom  dead  ? 


And  lies  your  heart  within  her  silent  bed  ? 

And  has  your  fancy  in  delirium  rovM 

To  seek  that  which  you  cannot  find  on 
earth  ? 

If  80,  you  will  not  cast  aw’ay  your  mirth 

On  me,  a  fellow'-sufTVcr.— U  may  be 

That  I  shall  quickly  gain  my  hcav’nly 
birth. 

And  view  the  things  which  mortals  can¬ 
not  see. 

Thy  mansion,  Emily,— thy  God,— and  thee! 
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'I’liE  schoolmaster’s  daughter  was 
uu  only  child,  and,  if  common  report 
was  to  be  credited,  she  was  likely  to 
inlierit  a  pretty  handsome  ptmny, 
thougli  somewhat  short  of  a  million, 
even  according  to  her  father's  reckon¬ 
ing.  Her  education,  considering  the 
limes,  had  not  been  stinted  ;  for,  be¬ 
sides  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  geograpliy,all  of  which  she 
had  deriv^  from  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  her  father's  knowdedge,  she 
had  been  three  long  calendar  months 
with  the  Miss  MacFeckets,  at  Dum¬ 
fries,  learning  to  hold  up  her  head, 
and  manage  her  gown-tail,  to  shape 
and  to  sew,  to  make  shirts,  and  hem 
|)ocket-handkerchiefs.  Besides,  there 
was  suspended,  by  a  piece  of  blue 
tape,  over  her  father's  mantle-piece,  a 
square-piece  of  embroidery,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
with  the  initials  of  both  her  parents' 
names,  and  the  year  of  God  some¬ 
what  indistinctly  subjoined.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  accomplish- 
>nents,  which,  as  times  stood,  were 
by  no  means  contemptible,  she  was 
still  as  humble  and  unprideful  (so 
It  was  termed)  as  the  most  ordinary 
5»crvant-^l  in  the  place. 

H  hetner  it  had  been  tliat  some 
one  had  early  prais^l  her  for  this 
jowlincM  of  behaviour,  or  that  she 
™  a  kind  of  natural  turn  for  romp- 
gaffing,  and  tigging,  and  towing, 
and  every  variety  of  robust  and  rus- 
I  do  not  pretend,  at 
ffiia  distance  of  time,  with  any  de- 
P’ee  of  confidence  to  determine ;  but 
i«tam  I  am,  tliat  Sophy,  as  her 
constantly  addressed  her,  pre- 
erred  the  clash  and  the  havers  of  a 
^  cottar's  ingle-cheek,  to 
genteelity  and  finery  of  the 
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Nabob's  parlour.  This  Star  of  the 
East,  known  over  all  the  country¬ 
side  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
the  Nabob,' had  arisen,  some  twenty 
months  before  the  times  of  which  I 
am  discoursing,  on  the  horizon  of 
Nithsdale  ;  and  although  his  beams 
did  not  reach  quite  from  Corsincon 
to  Caerlaverock,  he  shone  intensely 
bright,  and  oppressively  warm,  with¬ 
in  the  more  circumscribed  sphere  of 
the  parish  and  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood.  If  report  be  a  trustworthy  au¬ 
thority,  he  had  actually  paid  his  court 
to  a  decade  of  beauties,  from  the 
Laird's  daughter,  down  through  a 
wliole  family  of  toasts,  who  reij^ed 
supreme  in  that  district  at  the  time. 
But  somehow  or  other,  the  Nabob  did 
not  succeed  in  any  of  his  adventures. 
And  yet  nobody  had  any  thing  to 
say  against  his  morals,  his  family,  or 
liis  connections.  He  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  little  sun,  and  even  time- withered, 
and,  nobody  knew  from  what  cause, 
seemed  a  little  lame  of  one  leg ;  yet 
he  was  a  tall,  and  even  a  handsome 
man,  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  an 
elegant  mansion,  and  as  many  dogs, 
grey  and  pointer,  mongrel  and  cur, 
as  he  could  set  his  face  to.  In  fket, 
whenever  he  rode  out  to  take  an  air¬ 
ing,  the  whole  neighbourhood  knew 
of  it,  as  the  barking,  and  yelping,  and 
howling,  was  beyond  all  conception. 
His  efforts,  too,  to  edge  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  ladies  were 
anreroitte^  He  was  the  first  man 
to  subscribe  for  a  country  ball  or  as¬ 
sembly  ;  and  on  the  day  following 
any  such  public  rendezvous,  1^  was 
most  attentive  and  assiduoua  in  the 
indispensable  duty  of  waiting  upem 
the  ladies,  to  inquire  after  their 
health.  Having,  as  was  reported, 
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forgot,  in  some  measure,  under  an  over  you,  not  in  force  and  compnl. 
Eastern  and  relaxing  sun,  his  early  sion,  but  like  the  blessed  and  balmy 
dancing  education,  he  was  frequent-  south  wind, — whilst  she  could  not 
ly  seen,  of  a  wet  day,  with  all  the  stoop  to  lift  a  flower,  or  adjust  a 
chairs  of  his  dining-room  so  arran-  shoe-string,  without  discovering  the 
ged  and  paired,  as  to  afford  him  an  mastery  of  Love’s  power,  that  some- 
opportumty  of  running  the  figures  thing,  which  enters  into  the  soul, 
of  some  newly-introduced  country-  and  begets  a  prepossession,  even 
dances.  Anci  yet  he  was  not  the  amounting  to  a  liking,  long  ere  you 
boy  for  bewitching  them and  I  are  aware  of  the  circumstance ;  yet, 
have  seen  many  a  writer’s  clerk,  and  upon  a  closer  intimacy,  you  Wnd 
pennyless  prodigal,  who  were  much  her  hollow-hearted  and  vindictive, 
more  acceptable  amongst  beauties,  jealous  of  admiration,  and  vain  of 
and  heiresses,  and  dashing  belles,  conquest,  disposed  to  visit  the  least 
than  he.  possible  slight  or  inattention  vrith 

I  cannot  enter  upon  the  particu-  all  the  load  of  an  inveterate  and 
lar  of  the  when,  and  the  how,  and  unfeminine  displeasure.  And  in  the 
the  wherefore,  but  so  it  was,  that,  case  of  which  I  am  speaking,  she  had 
by  the  management  of  the  school-  been  peculiarly  lavish  of  insolence 
master,  who  was  a  famous  news-  and  affronts,  expressing  herself  a- 
raonger,  and,  as  such,  conversed,  inongst  her  accomplices — for  friends 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  with  she  had  none — in  terras  ouite  unbe- 
the  Nabob,  and  by  those  accidental  coming  her  sex,  and  calculated  to 
rencontres  with  the  schoolmaster’s  turn  the  Nabob  into  ridicule  and 
buxom  daughter,  at  kirk  and  at  contempt.  At  one  time,  he  was  a 


coming  her  sex,  and  calculated  to 
turn  the  Nabob  into  ridicule  and 
contempt.  At  one  time,  he  was  a 


^  caw  awaaav  caiiva  caw  waavviaj^w#  -  — 

market,  which  Providence  either  or-  large  Eastern  alligator  stuffed,  a  dried 
dains  or  permits  for  the  favouring  of  and  sapless  specimen,  fit  only  for  the 
such  matters,  the  Nabob  seemed  to  use  of  the  antiquary  or  naturalist ; 
be  a  little  inclined,  as  it  were,  towards  again  he  figured,  amongst  her  com- 
Sophy.  He  had  invited  her  to  one  panions,  under  the  notion  of  an 
of  his  lady-parties,  and  had  once  Egyptian  mummy,  whom  God,  not 
called  at  her  father’s  house,  in  order  man,  had  embalmed  and  preserved, 
to  inquire  after  a  stray  newspaper,  since  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Neco,  and 
Yet,  certain  it  was  in  fact,  and  evi-  had  now  disengaged  from  his  wrap- 
dent  it  was  in  appearance,  that  the  ping,  upon  society,  just  to  shew  us 
Nabob,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  that  such  things  were.  To  her  iina* 
could  be  said  to  be  hooked.  He  only  gination,  and  the  undauntedness  of 
hung,asit  were,  gradually  cooling  his  her  license,  there  were  truly  no 
fingers,  round  this  moderate  flame,  bounds.  All  of  this  having  reached, 
after  having  burnt  them  to  the  bone  in  due  course  of  private  report,  the 
elsewhere.  For  the  word  ran  cur-  ears  of  her  admirer,  served  material- 

Vpntl.  tkaf  .1 


dimpling  devilir^  wound  whose  sional  presence  of  hU  lively  anc 
airy  movements  tne  Graces  clustered,  buxom  daught^.  This  attention, 
ana  amidst  whose  passions  and  feel-  directed  upon  her  from  such  a 
ings  the  God  of  l^ve  held  a  perpe-  ter,  was  enough  to  turn,  and,  in 
tual  carnival,  had  not  confined  tier  of  fact,  did  turn  the  girl’s  beau, 
conquests  to  him.  But,  as  a  certain  She  began  to  dress  outrageously, 
distinguished  personage  of  the  pre-  walk  on  pattens,  and  to  giggl<^  ^  . 
sent  day  expresses  it,  he  happened  loud  and  long,  when  nobody  cou 
to  be  just  tne  seventh  who  had  come  see  the  subject  of  her  merniuen  • 
to  her  door,**  and  whom  she  had  sent  And  had  it  not  been  that  some- 
blowing  his  fingers,  and  cursing  his  thing  equivalent  to  the  usage  wnif 
temerity,  away.  1  often  wonder  my-  the  Nabob  had  himself  - 

self,  when  I  t^e  an  after-dinner  sur-  was  by  him  practised  upon  n  » 
vey  of  things  in  general,  why  Nature  this  silly,  inexperienced  iprl, 
has  permitted  such  contradictions,  as  undoubtedly  disgusted  all  her 
this  pretty  Polly  exhibited,  to  meet ;  acquaintances  with  her  new  » 
for  while  her  personal  charms  came  and  insufferable  affectation.  * 
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at  thi»  very  crisis,  whilst  she  hung  times,  that  1  felt  a  decided  passion 
bftwixt  hope  that  looks  towards  de-  tor  the  girl.  Of  this,  liowever,  I  was 
spomlency,  and  despair  that  looks  up.  completely  cured,  in  the  following 
wards  towards  hope,  that  I  became  manner,  which,  for  the  sake  of  all 
acquainted  with  Sophy  ;  and  truth,  young  ladies  who  may  chance  to  be 
rather  tlian  vanity,  compels  me  to  similarly  circumstanced  with  So- 
sav,  what  1  assuredly  think,  that  I  phy,  I  shall  narrate  circumstantially; 
was  tlie  mean  of  diverting  this  girl's  premising,  on  this,  as  on  all  oc- 
attentions,  at  least,  into  another  train  casions,  that  nothing  but  an  innate 
and  direction.  unconquerable  regard  to 

Not  that  the  reader  of  this  au-  truth— a  disposition  which  has  ctowii 
tobiography  is  to  understand,  by  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened 
this  admission,  that  1  have  ever  con-  with  my  strength— could  induce  me 
sidered  myself  in  the  light  of  an  to  relate  any  thing  which  could  be 
Adonis ;  but  I  was  young,  healthy,  construed  into  censure  of  Sophy, 
of  a  sanguine  complexion,  and  well  lie  it  known,  then,  unto  the  reader, 
set  upon  my  limbs,  which  were  evi-  tliat  in  the  neatlittle  village  of  Thorn- 
dently  athletic,  not  to  say  muscular ;  hill,  Dumfriesshire,  tliere  is  a  quar. 
anil  the  woman  who  looks  for  more  terly  fair  or  market  held,  where  ser- 
of  manhood  than  this  in  a  lover,  is  vants  find  masters,  and  masters  ser- 
soraewhat,  as  the  matter  appears  to  vants — old  cronies  convene,  and  drink 
me,  unreasonable.  It  is  true,  I  was  whisky  and  lads  and  lasses  deal  in 
neither  a  Roderick  Random  nor  a  fairings,  and  in  pch  other  treats  as 
Tom  Jones,  for  there  was  nothing  at  ihe  nearest  public-house  can  supply, 
all  chivalrous  or  heroic  in  my  short,  As  to  the  real  and  substantial  trans- 
round,  dumpy  figure ;  but  I  question  of  stock  for  money,  or  of  money 
much  if  Sophy  had  ever  reached  to  Ibr  goods,  unless  in  the  case  of  crok. 
the  conception  of  these  finished  beaux,  ery,  wooden  cags,  and  auctioneered 
although,  along  with  all  the  board-  razors,  I  never  could  observe  any. 
ing-school  at  Dumfries,  she  had  read  Now,  to  the  Martinmas  market  I  was 
their  history  several  times  over,  at  resolved,  full  three  mouths  before  it 
the  manifest  risk  of  setting  the  bed-  became  due,  to  go.  Asa  boy,  I  bad 
curtains  and  the  house  on  fire.  I  indeed  often  attended  the  Tljornhill 
could  easily  perceive,  though,  at  this  lairs,  and  had  contrived,  from  the 
rarly  period,  1  was  by  no  means  pockets  of  the  good-natured  farmers, 
endowed  with  the  second  sight,  that  to  supply  myself  with  the  means  of 
from  the  moment  when  1  seemed  purchasing  snaps,  chirping  birds,  and 
to  liave  found  favour  in  the  young  pen-knives  of  edge  uncommon :  but  I 
lady’s  eyes,  1  became  an  object  of  had  never  yet  appeared,  as  one  may 
uninixed  antipathy  to  the  father.  He  say,  on  my  own  foundation ;  and  1 
I  regarded  me  as  an  obstruction  in  the  was  resolved,  under  favour  of  a  new 
I  way  of  all  his  day-dreams  of  advance-  great-coat,  which  covered  all  deficicn- 
I  through  the  Nabob,  for  his  ces,  to  figure  away  in  the  capacity  of 
I  daughter,  and  took  every  method  to  n  new-come^outy  as  the  ladies  wouUl 
fortify  and  discountenance  me.  But  say,  that  is,  a  full-fledged  beau,  on 
all  would  not  do.  The  girl  was  a  this  very  occasion.  So  away  1  set, 
^looming  sun- flower,  (and  much  of  on  the  morning  of  the  market-day> 
the  same  complexion,)  with  a  reason-  with  a  pound-note  in  my  pocket, 
anle  allowance  of  flesh  and  blood ;  health  in  my  veins,  the  elasticity  of 
^nd  aa  she  seemed  to  look  with  a  fa-  joy  and  expectation  in  my  heart,  to- 
'ourable  eye  upon  me,  I  found  that  I  gether  with  a  kind  of  occasional 
jould  do  no  less  than  return  the  pre-  reference  to  Sophy,  who  had  given 
<?rence.  I  must  say,  however,  what  me  to  understand  as  much  as  that 
1*  in  all  probability,  evident  _ _ _ — - - - 

at  this  stage  of  •  Drinking  and  eclUng  of  whisky  seems 

y  nte  and  experience,  my  notions  now  to  be  considered  as  essential  to  l»w 
c  sensibilities,  and  pure  nature  of  a  village.  “  I«  Dunacore,”  said 

,*^timentalitics,  were  but  Mr  M‘D.,  “  a  village  ?”  “  Ou,”  an- 

in  t-  fl«^ting ;  so  I  trusted  to  swerod  the  clown,  “  there’s  a  wh^ 
and  by  this  same  houses  biggit,  and  a  vast  o*  gills  selt ! 

I  was  made  to  believe,  at  Dumfries  and  Galtovai/ C  our ur. 
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slic  might  be  over  in  the  afternoon,  on  horseback  about  four  or  five  o’- 
1  shall  not  soon  forget  my  delightful  clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  cannot  siv 
impressions,  as,  in  ascending  the  high  but  that  I  felt  not  a  little  mortifiefi 
ground  upon  which  this  village  of  by  this  intimation  respecting  GuUv- 
the  plain,  this  Lima  of  a  table  land,  burn's  fair  daughter,  who,  though 
is  placed,  1  heard  the  squeaking  of  generally  reckoned  what  one* may  call 
pigs,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  blow-  a  haverel,  w  as  fair  to  look  upon,  ami 
ing  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouting  of  was  likely  to  prove  heiress,  in*  case 
auctioneers,  indicating,  manifestly,  of  a  poor  consumptive  brother’s  death 
that  the  great  work  of  business  and  to  houses  and  lands,  to  the  amount 
amusement  had  commenced.  And  of  at  least  sixty  good  pounds  annml- 
as  I  entered  the  village  itself,  and  ly.  Fame,  liowever,  had  not  been 
came  within  sight  of  the  flying  horse,  idle  in  respect  of  Miss  Marrowfat’s 
and  clustering  boys  upon  the  top  character.  And  there  were  not  awant- 
and  around  the  base  of  the  cross,  ing  witnesses,  liad  “  a  green  bap" 
and  as  I  actually  met  the  serjeant  been  presented  against  her.  How- 
walking  with  his  drawn  sw'ord  glan-  ever,  my  friend  was  either  ignorant 
cing  in  the  sun,  and  his  ribboned  re-  of  all  this,  or  being  really,  as  they 
emits  reeling  up  behind,  I  felt  as  Dr  say,  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  hail 
Samuel  Johnson,  that  dungeon  of  contrived  to  reconcile  his  mind  to  it, 
wisdom,  expresses  it,  that  one  may  be  for  he  seemed  to  wait  the  young  la- 
said  only  to  vegetate  in  the  country,  dy's  arrival  with  a  lover-like  expcc- 
butthat  they  actually //re  in  the  town,  tation  and  impatience. 

I  was  rather  early  asteer  for  what  The  afternoon  began  at  last  to  bring 
may  be  called  the  fun  of  the  thing ;  up  the  kilteil  petticoats  and  ribboned 
so,  till  the  lads  and  lasses  should  ar-  bonnets  by  the  dozen.  The  lads  be- 
rive,  I  betook  me  to  a  friend’s  house,  gan  to  swarm  about  the  causeway, 
to  hear  the  news,  and  while  aw^ay  an  in  knots  and  bands,  and  the  lasses  to 
hour.  Here  1  was  fortunate  enough  skirl  most  outrageously.  This  was,  in 
to  fall  in,  or  forgather,  with  a  class-  fact,  the  warning  for  us  to  be  stirring 
fellow,  w’ho,  after  having,  like  me,  our  stumps,  in  order  to  see  and  jw- 
earned  his  first  guinea  and  great-coat,  ticipate  in  ^e  humours  of  the  fair, 
was  anxious  to  have  penny-worths  We  walked  arm-in-ann  up  the  street, 
of  gallantry  and  diversion  with  and  and  betwixt  a  double  row  of  creams, 
amongst  the  fanners'  daughters,  who  or  sweetmeat-stands,  but  met  with 
were  actually  the  leading  toasts  and  nobody,  for  several  turns,  that  seem- 
belles  of  tlie  place.  Either  of  us,  ed  to  recognize  us.  At  last,  a  girl 
taken  singly  atid  separately,  would  belonging  to,  and  speaking  loudly 
have  felt  a  little  abashed  at  the  no-  from  a  band  of  a  full  half-dojcn 
tion  of  accosting  a  full-feathered,  of  giglets,  having  assured  herself  of 
well-dressed  woman ;  but  by  clubbing  our  personal  identity,  accosted  us  im- 
our  confidence,  we  increased  the  a-  mediately  with  the  customary  d^ 
mount,  and  even  exalted  the  quality  mand  for  fairings.  My  heart  ptjpi* 

into  eflrontery  and  impudence,  and  tated  the  moment  she  spoke,  lor  llml 

were  resolved  to  maintain  an  air  of  known  her,  when  a  boy,  pursue  me 

cAse,  and  experience,  and  quite-at-  over  walls,  and  thu-ough  hedges,  in  or« 

homeness,  throughout  the  whole  day.  der  to  obtain,  as  she  said,  a  kiss. 
Amongst  other  unco’s,  1  had  adver-  companion,  therefore,  spoke  the  usus 
tised  my  friend  C.  of  the  situation  of  badinage  in  return,  urging  j 
affairs  betwixt  Sophy  and  me, hinting  ness  of  the  hour,  and  the  numbrt  o 
as  much,  though  not  just  exactly  say-  laps  which  behoved  to  be  suppl*^ 
ing  BO,  as  that  she  was  coming  to  tne  Tuis  gave  their  tongues  a  license,  s 
market  merely  on  my  account,  a  ere  we  had  time  to  rally  our  sense® 
measure,  wliich,  however,  the  old  the  necessary  repartee,  we  were 
cunnndgcon  her  father  very  much  whelmed  with  one  wide 
disapproved  of.  And  in  order  to  bo  risipnandunrestrainedabuse. 
equally  confidential  on  bis  part,  he  lads  indeed !”  said  my  old  acqw**  , 

i^ormed  me  of  a  similar  assigna-  ance,Tibby  Armstrong,  “bra 

tion,  or  appointment,  which  existed  feathered  cock-birds,  and  *'®*?**^ 
Ixjiwixt  him  and  the  Laird  o'  Gully-  tails  either ;  but  1  mind  ww  > 
burn's  daughter,  who  was  to  appear  that's  no'  sae  lang  syne,  wn 


wad  lia*e  sair’d  them  than  yards  o*  wc  agreed  to  pass,  for  a  few  minutes, 
braid  claith  hangin*  danglin’  at  ycre  from  the  street  into  the  public-house, 
hiniieren’s.  Gae  wa’,  gae  wa*,  yere  there  to  treat  the  lasses  with  a  bottle 
inithers  will  be  wantin’  ye  at  hame  of  wine,  no  less !  Having  obtained 
:o  scrape  potatoes,  or  teeze  woo’ !  a  side,  for  a  room  was  not  be  had  for 
Vou  lads  indeed !  fine  like  lads,  I  love  or  money,  in  Mr  Boyes’  best 
trow !  My  troth,  they  wad  be  fond  parlour,  we  proceeded  to  uncork  the 
o’  cock-birds  indeed  that  wad  mak’  bottle,  and  press  our  companions  to 
pets  o’  twa  sic  howlets.”  At  this  a  glass  of  the  contents.  But  scarcely 
the  female  band  laughed,  one  and  had  we  pledged  each  other,  and  b^ 
all,  outright, — Cleaned  forward, — bent  gun  to  sit  a  little  more  closely  toge- 
like  old  Jock-the-leg  knives  at  the  ther,  preparatory,  no  doubt,  to  a  knee 
middle  joint, — clapped  their  hands  accommodation,  when  in  bouncetl, 
upon  their  sides, — and  then  spring-  hauling  her  along,  as  if  she  had 
ing  up  again  into  full  length  and  been  a  large  fore- hammer,  the  young 
size,  drifted  by,  and  left  us,  not  smith,  roving  Tam  Rogerson,  with 
greatly  gratified,  indeed,  with  our  Sophy  in  tow — in  other  words,  fairly 
tirst  adventure  in  the  field  of  rustic  linked  to  his  brawny  arm.  Tam  was 
gallantry.  apprentice  to  a  smith  in  the  ncigh- 

Hut  for  this  somewhat  mortifying  bourhood  of  the  school,  and  I  had 
rtneontre  we  were  soon  indemnified,  often  marked  his  extremely  mus- 
it’  1  may  use,  and  assuredly  I  may,  cular  arm,  and  hideously-begrimraed 
the  expression,  by  the  advance  of  an  face,  as  I  passed  by  the  door  of  the 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  “  Nicky  smithy  :  but  it  had  never  once  entcr- 
M‘Clatchy,”  the  miller’s  daughter,  cd  into  my  head,  that  a  young  lady, 
with  whom,  in  my  boy-hood,  I  had  of  Sophy’s  accom])lisbments  and  ex- 
f;athered  slaes,  rode  upon  weigh-  pectations,  could  have  condescendedj 
banks,  and  discovered  bird-nests  of  upon  any  terms,  to  become  the  pub- 
all  descriptions.  Nicky  was  natural-  lie  companion  of  so  low,  as  well  as 
ly  a  modest  girl,  though  her  blood  worthless  a  character.  1  would  have 
and  her  heart  were  as  warm  as  there  given  the  price  of  ten  bottles  of  wine 
was  any  necessity  for,  and  her  checks  to  have  b^n  fairly  out  of  this  scrapcj 
indicated  funny  seventeen,  and  her  for  I  had  no  inclination  to  come  inlc 
lips  were  as  red  as  the  hips  she  and  competition  with  so  formidable  a 
1  had  often  shelled  and  eaten  toge-  rival  as  Tam  Rogerson,  a  fellow  whe 
iher.  In  a  word,  this  was  Nicky’s  had  twisted  horse-shoes,  and  heaved 
“  coine-out,”  as  well  as  mine,  and  so  aloft  fore-hammers,  to  the  astonish- 
won  as  she  perceived  me  in  her  way,  ment  even  of  the  craft  themselves 
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raonstrations  with  protestations  of 
love,  conveyed,  not  in  words,  but  in 
kisses  of  some  minutes*  continuance. 
1  thought  he  would  );ave  absolutely 
worried  Sophy  alive,  his  affection  so 
kindled  and  advanced  with  every 
additional  half-mutchkin.  But  what 
was  more  than  all  this,  Sophy  seemal 
gratified  by  his  ardour,  and  although 
she  remonstrated  most  violently  in 
words,  1  could  never  see  her  make 
any  determined  eftbrt  to  free  herself 
from  his  blandishments.  Our  bottle 
of  wine  being  at  last  finished,  and 
having  sat  for  some  time,  as  one  may 
say,  on  nettles,  1  contrived,  by  keep¬ 
ing  Nicky  betwixt  myself  and  the 
smith,  to  retire  unobserved  by  Sophy, 
whom  1  left  with  eyes  half  glazed, 
ahnost  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  We 
parted  from  our  fair  companions, 
who  were  now  anxious  to  “  gang 
down  the  fair,  and  see  if  they  could 
fa*  in  wi*  Sandy.**  Soon  after  we 
left  the  public-house,  iny  friend  C. 
became  quite  teasing  with  his  wit 
and  laughter,  on  the  score  of  my 
faithless  Sophy.  However,  I  had 
iny  revenge,  for  after  he  had  waited 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  impatient¬ 
ly  looking  towards  that  quarter  of  the 
village  at  which  his  fair  one  behoved 
to  enter,  and  alter  he  had  again  and 
again  declared  to  me  that  he  saw  her 
dun  pony  on  the  road,  to  his  utter 
astomahment,  he  beheld  her,  not  ad¬ 
vancing  towards,  but  making  her  es¬ 
cape  from  the  fair,  in  company  with 
a  dashing  drover,  who  rode  alongside 
of  her,  and  ever  and  anon  applied 
his  wbip^  by  way  of  sport,  to  the 
rear  of  the  young  iady*s  Pegasus.  So, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  my  friend  C.  had  just  one 
peep,  and  but  one,  of  the  cavalcade, 
till  they  had  turned  the  'Whaup 
Knowe,"  and  were  no  longer  visible. 
The  fact  seemed  to  have  been,  that 
whilst  my  friend  and  I  were  putting 
off  the  time  in  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tira,  previous  to  our  advance  into  the 
fair,  tais  impatient  dame  had  entered, 
and  being  in  great  request,  had  never 
again  b^n  seen  in  the  street,  till 
roving  Will  Robson  had  persuaded 
her  to  permit  him  to  see  ner  home, 
aa  her  father  had  insisted  upon  it, 
with  day«light« 

Now,  some  of  your  sentimental 
readers,  and  of  thoae,  from  the  nature 
of  the  provision  with  which  you 


sometimes  diet  them,  you  must  pro- 
bably  have  a  considerable  proiwrlion 
will  be  after  thinking,  as  my  Bel! 
fast  cousin  expresses  it,  that  we  two 
disappointed  and  heart-broken  loTers 
would; certainly,  upon  tlie  discovery 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  had  been 
jilted,  betake  ourselves,  like  Don 
Quixotte,  to  the  mountains,  (there 
were  none  nearer  than  Bellybought,) 
and  up  with  our  heels,  and  down 
with  our 'heads,  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  to  come.  Now,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  our  sorrow  did  not 
work  in  that  way,  and,  very  fortunate¬ 
ly  for  our  future  health  and  peace, 
it  took  a  less  alarming  turn,  ^at  is 
to  say,  another  turn,  before  our  de¬ 
parture  homewards,  up  and  down 
the  fair.  It  was  now  dusk ;  there  was 
light  enough  to  see  to  work  mischief, 
and  darkness  enough  to  cover  it 

S  securely.  Here  and  there  a 
j  in  a  paper  Ian  thorn,  construct¬ 
ed  like  a  funnel,  began  to  blink  out, 
like  stars  through  the  deep  blue  of 
the  east ;  and  whilst  bargains  were 
going,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
kind,  the  serjeant*s  young  recruits 
were  reeling  about  the  fair  quite  done 
up.  At  every  public-house  door, 
that  is  to  say,  at  every  door  of  the 
village,  there  was  a  knot,  composed 
of  in-goers  and  out-comers,  over 
whicli  the  genius  of  Discord  began 
evidently  to  preside ;  and,  amidst  the 
utmost  pitch  of  the  noise,  the  trum¬ 
pet  and  scream  of  the  merryman 
were  heard  distinctly.  Boys  and  dogs, 
and  half-crazy,  half-tipsy  beUames, 
ran  about  tlie  streets,  and  out- 
through  and  in-through  the  crow( , 
like  the  priests  of  Cybele ;  and  ewry 
now  and  then  an  over-set  stand,  or 
up- turned  sack  of  apples,  a  ew 
smashed  pig8*>  or  a  demolished 
window,  gave  a  new  impulse  tot  e 
confusion,  and  a  fresh 
the  riot.  Sticks  were  seen  contCT  r 
with  sticks  aloft  and  over-head,  a 
oa^s  of  every  calibre,  from  the  » 
pie  ban  to  the  ponderous 

were  flying  about  on  every  han  , 

bullets  at  Waterloo. 
things,  we  judg^  it 
under  cover,  and  accordii^iy  . 
the  best  of  our  way 
public-house  which  we  had 
visited.  It  was  with  immense  la 

•  Anglic^— Crockery  ware- 
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aiul  pushing  that  we  got  in ;  and 
after,  throng  the  accommodation  of 
Bti  acquaintance,  we  had  procured  a 
chair  betwixt  us  both,  and  a  half- 
mutchkin  to  keep  us  going,  we  had 
time  coolly  and  leisurely  to  survey 
our  neighbours  and  room-mates.  W’e 
\iere  now  accommodated  in  a  bed¬ 
room,  filled  with  small  tables,  chairs, 
and  couches,  (none  of  them  covered 
with  velvet,)  and  gill-stoups,  glasses, 
lasses,  lads,  and  women- waiters,  from 
the  fat  landlady,  down  to  the  blue¬ 
eyed  bar-maid.  The  bedsides  were 
duly  occupied  by  about  an  equal 
proportion  of  male  and  female  guests, 
who  seemed  extremely  happy  in  each 
other's  company,  and  who  evidently 
attended  to  nothing  that  was  going 
forward  beyond  their  own  society. 
Towards  the  window  fronting  the 
street,  sat  a  batch  of  old  boys,  intent 
upon  markets,  and  recounting  over  to 
each  other  wondrous  and  amazing 
narratives  of  youthful  strength  and 
activity.  Their  tongues  moved,  in¬ 
deed,  imperfectly ;  but,  to  make  up 
for  this,  they  kept  all  attempting  to 
wag,  at  least,  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  a  constant  fire,  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
versation,  was  kept  up.  Here  there 
was  a  great  deal  ^  shaking  of  hands, 
and  slapping  of  shoulders,  and  the 
old  cocks  seemed  as  happy  as  if  they 
had  been  sweat-hearteel  all  around. 
At  the  cast  corner  of  the  chimney, 
and  placed  round  a  circular  table,  on 
which  a  reeking  bowl  of  punch  was 
<leponted,  appeared  the  serjeant,  with 
the  remains  of  his  recruits,— re/i- 
7wwe7)anaitm;  for  Captain  Morpheus 
and  Major  Bacchus  hs^  fairly  drafted 
the  greater  part  of  them  into  their 
J^rp^e-reserve.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  chimney,  about  seven  or  eight 
Rjandeeg  were  placed  around  a  bottle 
of  port  wine.  Their  company  was 
hy  two  ladies  in  riding-habits, 
^•th  whips  in  their  hand^  which 
hey  ever  and  anon^  as  occasion 
or  capriot  dictated,  brought 
with  the  chafts  and 
’‘houklers  of  two  young  beaux,  or 
who  were  constantly  teasing 
^  with  practical  jests,  searching 
pockets,  pulling  down  their 
rt*,  and  endeavouring  to  wrench 
from  their  flfigets.  This,  I 
It-  looked  upon,  in  this  bet- 
society,  as  a  more  genteel 
y  of  amusing  the  ladies.  The 
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other  side  of  the  room,  togetlier  witli 
what  remained  unoccupied  of  the 
middle,  and  the  door- way,  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  moving,  ever-changing, 
promiscuous  crowd,  in  the  very 
centre  of  which  we  were  placed,  and 
by  the  commotions  of  which  we  were 
whirled  around,  like  a  quid  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  a  sailor's  cheek,  or  an  un¬ 
fortunate  vessel  caught  in  the  Mael¬ 
strom.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
navigating  a  glass  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  to  our  mouths,  for  just 
when  we  were  about  to  apply  the 
crystal  to  our  lips,  or  our  lips  to  the 
crystal,  would  there  come  some  one 
by  accident,  bounce  against  our  el¬ 
bows  ;  or  by  intention,  with  all  the 
fonnaJ  fervours  of  friendly  recog¬ 
nizance,  plump  upon  our  shoulder- 
blades.  There  was  indeed  here  a 
whole  history  of  events  which  in¬ 
tervened  betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
and  the  floor  beneath  our  feet,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  had  more  the  appearance 
of  a  dike-side,  on  the  recent  melting 
away  of  a  deep  snow-wreath,  than 
any  thing  else  1  can  at  present  think 
of. 

What  a  situation,  and  what  com¬ 
pany,  you  will  be  ready,  no  doubt, 
to  exclaim,  for  teachers  of  youth, 
grave  and  responsible  instructors 
of,  and  examples  to,  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  ma¬ 
dam,  you  may  as  well  keep  your 
breath  to  cool  your  kail  with,  in  case 
your  skinny  lips  should  be  in  danger 
of  a  scalding,  for  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  these  five  thousand  years 
by-past,  crows  and  rooks  will  occa¬ 
sionally  build  nests,  and  lay  egp;s, 
and  hatch  young  ones, — old  maids 
will  at  times  speak  scandal,— young 
ones  right  frequently ’give  occasion 
for  it, — and  youths,  whether  tutors, 
dominies,  or  ministers,  enioy  a  ran¬ 
dom  splore,  in  spite  of  all  your  re¬ 
monstrances.  Who  are  the  men, 
my  wise  mother — I  ask  yourjiardon, 
my  good  madam — who  now  figure 
the  most,  and  effect  the  greatest  good 
in  our  national  church  ?  Are  they 
your  poor,  cold-nosed,  bloodless  book¬ 
worms,  men  of  timid  souls  and  fey- 
hearta,  who  walk  amongst  the  canfi- 
nal  virtues  as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
defiling  their  feet?  Are  they  your 
mother's  pels,  anti  grttiify's  delights, 
who  advance  through  life  as  If  they 
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were  travelling  by  a  turnpike  road,  or  to  your  secret  studies ;  your  FI 
tnindlingdown  arail-way?  Are  they  and  Beaumont,  your  Fieldin 
your  miracles  of  early  prudence —  Smollet ;  and  permit  me  to  p 
astonishing  instances  of  youthful  with  my  history, 
piety — unequalled  examples  of  juve-  From  this  day  I  have  to  da 

nile  devotion  ?  1  say  boldly,  madam,  cure  in  respect  of  this  my  firs 
and  though  the  wart  on  your  cheek  affair,  if  such,  after  all,  itreall] 
should  split  with  rage,  I  will  main-  for  my  faithless  Sophy  marrii 
tain  it,  that  they  arc  not  such  as  these,  smith,  broke  her  father  s  heari 
And  1  appeal  to  a  history  which  a  in  the  course  of  twelve  month 
friend  of  mine  is  now  writing,  of  all  her  own  broken  in  her  turn, 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  jxrsed  the  following  lines  up 
land,  from  the  period  of  the  glorious  death,  with  which,  being,  in  fi 
Revolution  down  to  the  present  hour,*'  first  printable  effort  of  my  n 
to  prove  my  averment.  Go  to ;  retire  shall  at  present  conclude. 

The  hungry  grave  has  ceas’d  to  crave,  its  mouth  is  clos’d  at  last, 

And  oh  !  alas  !  a  sonsy  lass  like  smoke  away  hath  pass’d ; 

A  sonsy  lass  has  pass’d  away,  like  spark  from  smiddy  fire, 

Ascending  up  to  Heaven,  we  hope,  for  there  all  sparks  aspire. 

I  saw  her  in  her  blooming  pride,  a  sun-flow’r  broad  and  yellow  ; 

I  saw  her  wed,  in  spite  of  fate,  a  black  and  brawny  fellow  ; 

1  saw  her  shrink  from  iron-grasp  of  this  unfeeling  man  ; 

I  saw  her  bristle,  ’midst  his  rage,  like  coUops  in  a  pan. 

I  saw  the  coffin  mark’d  a’  top  with  letters  large  and  clear ; 

1  saw  her  husband  try  to  weep,  but  did  not  see  a  tear ; 

1  saw  her  borne  of  cruel  Death  a  most  untimely  trophy  ; 

All  this  I  saw,  upon  my  sooth, — “  Alas  !  alas  !  for  Sophy  !” 

Nor  weep,  ye  maidens  leal  and  true,  I  cannot  bid  ye  weq>. 

She  didna  keep  her  promise  true,  her  tryst  she  didna  keep ; 

Nor,  ’midst  your  cups,  ye  fellows  young,  at  her  misfortunes  scoff  y 

For  me,  I’ll  sing,  as  1  have  sung,— “  Alas  !  alas  !  for  Sophy  I” 


ON  MOTION. 

Thebe  is  no  suited,  in  the  whole  tual  exercise  of  the  capacity,  which  a 
range  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  being  has  of  becoming  an  agent,  con- 
has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  sideretl  as  rendering  that  being  an 
mankind,  than  what  is  called  the  agent  in  fact,  which  had  befon'  sun* 
Doctrine  of  Motion.  The  principles  ply  the  power  of  being  so.”  Under 
appear  obvious,  but,  on  examination,  this  genus  of  motion,  Aristotle  coni- 
th^  ^e  found  to  be  clogged  with  prehended  six  species,  viz :  Transi- 
difficuldes ;  and  a  thorough  know-  tion,  or  change  of  place ;  AUation, 
ledge  of  the  elements,  traceu  through  or  change  of  quality  ;  Augmentation, 
all  their  various  ramifications,  com-  Diminution,  Corruption,  and  Gencr- 
prises  all  that  is  at  present  known  ation.  Hence,  transition,  or  loca 
in  Dynamics  and  Astronomy.  The  motitm,  is  defined  to  be  ‘‘  the  wt  or 
definitions  of  the  word  motion,  which  energy  of  a  being,  which  has  the  ca- 
have  been  g^ven  by  philosophers,  are  pacity  of  changing  place, 
extremely  Afferent ;  many  of  diem  as  having  that  capacity.” 
ambiguous,  some  of  them  wonderfully  a  definition  of  motion,  all  that 

obscure,  and  others  totally  false.  Aris-  be  said  is,  it  is  far  too  sublimo 
totle's  definition  of  motion  is  a  mas-  ordinary  cfqiacities :  the  woros  ^ 
ter-piece  of  its  kind ;  it  is  so  exces-  which  it  is  expressed  are  high  ^ 
sively  abatr^,  that  it  has  no  ra-  sounding;  but,  like  the  roUinfi^ 
tionu  meanii^ :  accortUng  to  this  drum,  there  is  much  noise,  witn 
plulo80{^r,^  it ‘is  the  energy  of  meaning.  The  confusion  is 
what  exUts  in  power,  considered  as  sioned  by  attempting  to  define  ro 
•0  existing,”  signifying  “  tlie  ac-  tion,  independent  of  body,  whicn 
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impossible.  I  sec  a  ship  in  fullsaih 
making  for  the  destin^  jxjrt — the 
x/tip  is  in  motion.  A  coach  passes 
by  me — it  is  in  motion.  A  bird  is 
rtying  through  the  air — the  AiVr/is  in 
inotion.  But  independent  of  the 
4,iiip,  the  coach,  and  the  bird,  what 
is  to  be  understood  of  motion  in  the 
abstract?  Motion  is  a  quality  of 
matter,  or  btxly  :  would  it  not,  then, 
be  as  futile  to  attempt  to  define  it, 
as  to  endeavour  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  the  sweetness  of  honey, 
the  acidity  of  vinegar,  or  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  iron  ?  Some  of  the  more  mo¬ 
dern  writers  tell  us,  that  “  motion 
is  a  continual  and  successive  change 
of  place."  Here  the  word  body  is 
not  once  mentioned  ;  therefore,  from 
what  can  be  gathereil  from  the  de¬ 
finition,  the  motion  thus  introduced, 
and  intended  to  be  definetl,  may  be 
motion  svi  f^neriSf  and  may  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  motion  of  a  bo¬ 
dy,  that  spirit  has  to  matter.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  definition  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obscure,  and  rests  only  on 
the  crumbling  basis  of  authority.  Be¬ 
fore  it  be  brought  to  the  tribunal  of 
criticism,  we  must  beg  leave  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  usually  understood  by 
the  expressions  place"  and  space,’* 
which  are  intimately  connectea  with 
the  subject  under  consideration. 
Sfiace  may  be  considered  as  exten¬ 
sion  without  bounds,  immoveable, 
but  penetrable  by  matter:  this  is 
^  absolute  space :  relative  space  is  the 
distance  between  two  bodies,  or  the 
F  portion  of  absolute  space  which  a 
body  fills.  Place  signifies  the  part 
I  of  absolute  space  which  a  body  pos- 
1  ;  this  is  absolute  place,  llelative 

I  plaw  is  the  space  which  a  body  oc¬ 
cupies  when  considered  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  surrounding  objects.  Is  space 
•noyeable.^  No.  Can  place  move, 
is  a  portion  of  space?  No. 

^  Hody  is  moveable  in  space,  that  is, 
I  body  Mn  have  a  succession  of  places ; 

I  ')ut  the  jJace  of  a  body,  considered  in 
i  position,  is  not  move¬ 

able  ;  it  is  the  body  that  moves,  and 
I  uot  the  place.  Newton,  in  his  Princi- 
I  Book  I.  page  12,  makes  the  fol- 

[  observations :  “  As  the  order 

0  the  parts  of  time  is  immutable,  so 
80 18  the  order  of  the  parts  of  space. 
®oppo^  these  parts  to  be  movea  out 
m  P^^s>  »nd  they  will  be 
(if  the  expression  may  be  al¬ 


lowed)  out  of  themselves.  For  times 
and  B|)aces  are,  as  it  were,  the  ])laces 
as  w’cll  of  themselves  as  of  all  other 
things.  All  things  are  placcil  in 
time  as  to  order  of  succession,  and 
in  s]xice  as  to  order  of  situation.  It 
is  from  their  essence  or  nature  that 
they  arc  places ;  and  that  the  jiri- 
mary  places  of  things  should  be  move¬ 
able,  is  absurd.*’  According,  tlicn, 
to  the  above  definition,  motion  is 
said  to  be  the  change  of  wdiat  cannot 
be  changed,  or  to  be  the  motion  of 
what  cannot  be  moved ;  and  this  is 
the  definition  of  motion  given  by 
many  of  our  motlern  authors,  and 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  best 
books  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mechanics  now  extant.  Maclauriii, 
in  his  account  of  Newton’s  discover¬ 
ies,  Book  II.  ]>age  106,  says,  that 
“  motion  is  the  change  of  place ;  that 
is,  of  the  part  of  s^iace  which  the 
b^y  occupies,  or  in  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tended.’*  Body  is  here  mentioned  ; 
but  as  change  of  place  is  retain¬ 
ed,  the  definition  is  defective ;  and 
if  brought  to  orileal  of  common 
sense,  it  will  be  found  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  As  Maclaurin  had  a  genius  of 
the  very  first  order,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  what  motive  could  induce 
him  to  spoil  Newton’s  definition,  and 
not  only  to  make  it  unintelligible, 
but  even  false.  Newton  had  said, 
in  page  10  of  the  Principia,  which 
was  published  before  Maclaurin*s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  discoveries  was  written, 
that  “  absolute  motion  is  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  hotly  from  one  absolute  place 
into  another.**  In  Alarrat’s  Mecha¬ 
nics,  we  have  the  following  defini¬ 
tion,  not  of  motion,  in  the  abstract, 
but  of  the  motion  of  a  body :  M'hen 
a  body  is  passing  successively  from 
one  part  ot  absolute  space  to  another, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  motion.**  This 


>ook  was  published  in  1810;  but  it 
lad  not  probably  been  seen  by  Mr 
iarlow,  for,  in  his  Mathematical 
dictionary,  published  in  he 

jives  the  old  and  absurd  definition, 
hat  ‘‘  motion  is  a  continual  and  suc- 
lessive  change  of  place.**  Thus  it 
lappens,  that  when  errors  have  once 
)een  sanctioned  by  a  great  naroe>  they 
ire  with  difficulty  erased,  even  from 
xx)ks  of  science ;  for  authority  is 
ometimes  greater  than  truth  i^lf ; 
)eside8,  aumors  do  not  al ways  critic^- 
y  examine  every  thing  they  publish. 


Professor  Playfair^  in  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Outlines  of  Philosophy^ 
says,  when  a  body  changes  its  place 
continually,  it  is  said  to  move,  or  to 
be  in  motion/'  The  French  authors, 
however,  had  taken  the  lead,  for  in 
Francoeur's  Traits  Elementaire  de 
Mecanique,  in  the  edition  of  1801^ 
he  says, — Le  movement  est  I'etat 
d’un  corps,  qui  ne  demeure  pas  con- 
staramant  dans  une  meme  lieu,  e'est- 
a-dire,  qui  n'est^pas  toujours  k  la 
meme  distance  des  divers  points 
fixes  de  I'espace :  cet  etat  est  oppose 
a  celui  du  repos.  Ainsi  concevons 
dans  I'espaoe  trois  plans  fixes  ;  si  on 
a  determine  la  position  d'un  point  par 
ses  distances  k  ces  plans,  on  dit  que 
ce  point  est  en  mouvement,  lorsqu'il 
ne  conserve  pas  ces  distances,  et  que 
dans  deux  instans  successifs  quelcon- 

3ues,  les  perpendiculaires  abaiss^ 
e  ce  point  sur  les  trois  plans  fixes 
char^ent  de  grandeur."  And  Lange, 
in  his  **  Elemens  de  Physique,"  ob¬ 
serves,  that  **  Le  mouvement,  qui 
n'est  autre  chose  que  le  passage  d'un 
corps  d'un  lieu  dans  un  autre,  ren- 
ferme  quatre  choses :  la  force  mo- 
trice,  la  vitesse,  la  quantite,  la  direc¬ 
tion."  We  must  observe,  however, 
that  those  philosophers  who  say  that 
motion  is  a  continual  and  succes- 
wve  change  of  plaoe,"  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  define  motion  in  the  obstruct  ; 
the  others  arc  only  attempting  to  de¬ 
fine  the  motion  of  bodies.  Motion  is 
a  simple  idea,  and  therefore  does  not 
admit  of  being  defined.  Mobility  is 
that  property  of  a  body  by  which  it 
is  capable  of  existing  in  different  parts 
of  space.  Motion  cannot  be  defined 
independent  of  matter  or  body,  even 
in  idea.  Let  us  supp^,  for  instance, 
that  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe 
were  annihilated  ;  would  motion  still 
remain  ?  No.  But  the  places  which 
the  bodies  once  occupied  would  be 
left,  that  is,  plaoe  would  remain ;  if, 
therefore,  motion  be  a  continual  and 
a  successive  change  of  ftlace,  motion 
would  still  exist,  independent  of 
matter,  which  is  absura.  Laplace 
has  tinted  this  subject  with  great 


ill  mouoiit  wnen  it  changes  its  si* 
tuation  relativdy  to  a  system  of  bo¬ 
dies,  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  a 
^te  of  rest.  Thus,  in  a  vessel  mov- 
>«g  in  a  uniform  manner,  bodies 
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t  VO-  seem  to  us  to  move,  when  they  cor- 
phy,  respond  successively  to  different  parts 
place  of  the  vessel.  This  motion  is  only 
or  to  relative,  for  the  vessel  itself  moves  on 
hors,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  revolves 
)r  in  round  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  cen- 
e  de  tre  of  which  moves  round  the  sun, 
1801,  which  is  itself  carried  along  the  re* 
I'etat  gions  of  space,  with  the  earth  and 
con-  the  planets.  To  conceive  a  term  to 
/est-  these  motions,  and  to  arrive  at  last 
it  la  at  some  fixed  points,  from  which  we 
oints  may  reckon  the  absolute  motion  of 
vpose  bodies,  we  imagine  a  space  without 
;vons  bounds,  immoveable,  and  penetrable 
si  on  to  matter.  It  is  to  parts  of  this  space, 
It  par  real  or  imaginary,  that  we  refer,  in 
que  imagination,  the  position  of  bodies; 
squ'il  and  we  conceive  them  to  be  in  mo- 
t  que  tion  when  they  correspond  successive- 
icon-  ly  to  different  places  in  this  space 
86^  The  nature  of  this  singular  moilifm- 
fixes  (ion,  by  virtue  of  which  a  body  is 
angc,  transported  from  one  place  to  anotlier, 
*  ob-  is,  and  always  will  be,  to  us  unknown. 

,  qui  It  has  been  designated  by  the  word 
d'un  FORCE  ;  its  effects,  and  the  law  of  its 
ren-  action,  is  all  that  we  can  possibly  de¬ 
mo-  termine." 

lirec-  Force,  then,  in  philosophy,  is  that 
ever,  unknown  cause  which  produces  a 
that  change  in  the  state  of  a  body,  as 
cces-  to  motion  or  rest ;  that  is,  what- 
mur-  ever  changes,  or  tends  to  change, 
uict  ;  the  state  of  rest,  or  the  uniform  rcc- 
o  de-  tilineal  motion  of  a  body,  is  cilitd 
on  is  FORCE.  Motion  is  said  to  be 
8  not  duced  either  by  pressure  or  impul^- 
ity  is  If  a  body  rests  upon  a  table,  and  1 
ch  it  press  it  with  my  finger  on  one  side, 
parts  it  will  move  towards  the  other  side, 
fined  or  it  will  move  in  the  direction  m 
even  which  the  pressure  acts ;  if  the  pre^ 
ance,  sure  be  continued,  the  motion  wil 
verse  be  accelerated.  If  1  apply  ® 
i  still  to  push  round  the  handle  of  a  coro- 
vhich  mon  grinding-stone,  tlie  suaie  wi 
Id  be  .  begin  to  move ;  and  if  1  continue  w 
i ;  if,  turn  the  handle  with  a  greater  am 
land  a  greater  force,  the  motion  of  tni- 
otion  stone  will  be  continually  acceleratea . 
It  of  these  motions  are  produced  by 
place  sure,  or  are  the  genuine  effccta  o 
great  pressure.  The  body  w’ould  be  urge* 
f  the  along  the  table  in  the  same 
us  to  and  its  motion  would  be  continue  y 
ts  si-  accelerated,  by  the  unbending  ot 
f  bo-  spring ;  and  the  more  I  reflect  on 
in  a  pressure  of  my  finger  on  the  body,  a 
mov-  compare  it  with  tne  effect  prod 
odies  by  tne  spring,  the  more  clearly  I 
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^eive  the  umilarity  of  the  two  ao-  cause  or  produce  inotiou  in  the  o- 
tions ;  and  1  call  these  exertions^  or  ther^  but  to  communicate  motion  to 
actions,  by  the  common  name  pres^  it ;  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is 
iurg.  If  a  thread  be  fastened  to  the  called  the  communication  of  ino- 
iKKly  lying  on  the  table,  the  same  tion.  We  call  this  an  indistinct 
motion  may  be  ])roduoed  by  pulling  notion^  for  surely  no  one  will  say  that 
the  thread ;  and  as  the  motion  of  the  he  has  a  clear  conception  of  it. 
body  is  accelerated  in  the  same  man-  We  can  form  the  most  distinct  no« 
ner,  the  action  of  the  thread  upon  the  tion  of  the  communication  of  heat, 
body  may  be  called  pressure :  weight  or  of  the  cause  of  heat ;  of  the  coin- 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  preseing  inunication  of  saltness,  sweetness,  or 
|K)wer.  AVhen  a  power  acts  at  one  end  a  thousand  other  things ;  but  we  can- 
of  a  thread,  and  moves  a  body  fasten-  not  conceive'  how  part  of  that  iden- 
td  to  the  other  end,  the  power  at  first  tical  motion  which  was  formerly  in 
kgins  to  act  ujmn  that  part  of  the  A,  is  now  infused  into  B,  being 
thread  to  which  it  is  fastened  ;  this  given  up  by  A.  It  is  in  our  attempt 
acts  upon  the  adjoining  part,  by  the  to  form  this  notion,  that  we  find  tliat 
force  of  cohesion ;  this  pulls  at  a  motion  is  not  a  thingy  not  a  svb^ 
third,  and  so  on,  till  the  most  remote  stance  which  can  exist  independently, 
pulls  at  the  body,  and  causes  it  to  and  is  susceptible  of  actual  transi'er- 
inove.  In  this  manner,  elasticity,  ence.  It  appears,  in  this  case,  to  be 
weight,  cohesion,  and  other  forces,  a  state,  or  condition,  or  mode  of  ex- 
]x;rforra  the  office  of  a  power ;  and  istence,  of  which  bodies  are  suscep- 
siiice  their  result  is  always  a  motion,  tible,  which  is  producible,  or  caus- 
l)e}dnning  from  nothing,  and  accele-  able  in  bodies,  and  which  is  the  effect 
rating,  by  iinjierceptible  degrees,  to  and  characteristic  of  certain  natural 
tlje  velocity  acquired,  this  resem-  qualities,  properties,  or  powers.*' 
hlance  makes  us  call  them  by  one  From  a  little  consideration,  it  will  be 
familiar  name.  **  Impulsion  (see  evident,  that  impulsive  force  can 
lol.I.pageS.jof  Dr  Robison's  System  only  take  place  in  perfectly  hard  ho¬ 
of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  by  Dr  dies,  which  have  no  existence  in  iia- 
llrewster)  is  exhibited  when  a  ball  ture.  We  are  certain,  alao,  that 
in  motion  puts  another  ball  in  mo-  when  any  finite  velocity  is  cominu- 
tion  by  hitting  it,  or,  to  speak  meta-  nicated  to  any  natural  body,  the  time 
phorically,  by  striking  it.  The  ap-  in  which  it  is  communicated  must 
Karances  here  are  very  difierent.  be  of  some  finite  quantity  ;  so  that, 
1  he  body  that  is  struck  acquires,  in  when  the  body  acted  upon  begiiia  to 
the  instant  of  impulse,  a  sensible  move  from  quiescence,  it  will,  during 
tjuantity  of  motion,  and  sometimes  the  action  of  the  force,  or  of  the  strik* 
a  very  rapid  motion*  This  motion  is  ing  body,  possess  all  the  intermediate 
neither  accelerated  nor  retarded,  af-  degrees  of  velocity  between  'noUuttg, 
Jtr  the  stroke,  unless  it  be  aficcted  and  the  velocity  ultimately  commu- 
hy  some  other  force.  It  is  also  re-  nicated.  A  force,  however,- <exoeed- 
niarked,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  mo-  ingly  great,  may  be  communicated, 
tion  depends,  inter  alia,  on  the  pre-  and  an  efiect  produced,  in  a  portion 
pOus  velocity  of  the  striking  body,  of  time  so  small  as  to  elude  theacute- 
pf  instance,  if  a  clay  ball,  moving  ness  of  our  senses ;  and  hence  we  ob- 
with  any  velocity,  strike  another  equal  tain  an  imperfect  idea  of  a  body  being 
U  which  is  at  rest,  the  struck  ball  put  in  motion  by  impulsion;  but  the 
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The  direction  of  the  force  is  the  of  some  foreign  cause.  (See  Laplace 
right  line  which  it  tends  to  make  the  System  of  the  World,  Pond’s  Trans¬ 
body  describe.  Therefore,  if  two  lation,  page  296,  &c.) 
forces  act  on  the  same  body,  in  the  Philosophers  arevery  much  divided 
same  direction,  tliey  will  increase  the  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
motion  of  the  body ;  but  if  they  act  of  the  sole  moving  force  in  nature, 
in  opposite  directions,  the  body  will  One  party  think  that  all  motion  is 
only  move  in  consequence  of  their  produced  by  pressure ;  but  there  an 
difference,  and  in  tlie  direction  of  the  others  who  maintain  that  impulsion 
greater  force  ;  the  body  would  re-  is  the  only,  or  the  sole  cause  of  mo- 
main  at  rest,  if  the  two  opposite  tion.  Other  philosophers  affirm  that 
forces,  acting  upon  it,  was  equal.  If  pressure  is  the  only  moving  force  in 
the  direction  of  the  two  forces  make  nature,  not  according  to  the  popular 
an  angle  with  each  other,  the  result-  notion  of  pressure,  which  depends  on 
ing  force  will  have  a  mean  direction :  the  contact  of  solid  bodies,  but  ac- 
and  it  is  demonstrated,  by  writers  on  cording  to  that  kind  of  pressure 
mechanics,  that,  reckoning  from  the  which  has  been  called  stilicitatm ; 
point  of  concourse  of  the  two  forces,  of  this  kind  is  the  jwwer  of  granty. 


if  wc  take  on  their  directions  straight  These  philosophers  tell  us  that  there 
lines  proportional  to  their  quantities,  is  no  such  thing  as  actual  contact,  or 
and  then  form  a  parallelogram  with  the  impact  of  bodies  by  collision : 
these  straight  lines,  the  diagonal  of  they  say,  and  they  proiluce  convin- 
this  parallelogram  will  represent,  cing  proofs,  that  the  particles  of  bodies 
both  as  to  its  magnitude  and  direc-  exert  a  strong  repulsive  force  at  small 

tion,  a  force  equivalent  to  the  two  distances,  and  that,  therefore,  when 

forces.  This  is  called  the  composi-  two  bodies  are  brought  together  by 

tion  of  forces.  A  body  at  rest  can-  the  action  of  collision,  they  mutual- 

not  put  itself  in  motion,  because  ly  repel  each  other :  hence  it  is  ol)- 

there  is  no  inherent  cause  in  the  vious,  that  if  a  body  in  motion  strike 

body  why  it  should  move  in  one  di-  another  body  at  rest,  the  quiescent 

rection  in  preference  to  another,  body  will  be  put  in  motion,  without 
Also,  when  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  the  bodies,  in  the  act  of  collision, 
any  force,  and  then  abandoneil  to  it-  ever  coming  in  actual  contact.  They 
self,  it  will  move  constantly  and  also  adduce  cases  of  the  mutual  ac- 
uniformly  in  the  direction  of  the  tion  between  botlies  that  have  en¬ 
force,  if  it  meet  with  no  resistance  ;  dently  never  been  in  contact ;  aw 

that  is,  at  every  instant  the  force  and  yet  the  result  has  been  precisely  si- 

the  directibn  of  its  motion  will  be  milar  to  those  cases  where  the  motion 

the  same.  This  tendency  of  matter  appeared  to  be  produced  by 
to  persevere  in  a  state  either  of  mo-  From  these  facts,  they  conclude,  tnai 
tion  or  rest,  is  what  is  usually  called  there  is  no  such  thing  as  instanta^^ 
inertia,  and  is  generally  denominated  ous  communication,  or  tranjmhsiono 
the  first  law  of  motion.  This  law  is  motion,  by  contact,  in 
confirmed  by  experience  ;  for,  in  fact,  collision  or  of  impulse.  The 
we  observe  on  the  earth,  that  mo-  why  a  previous  motion  in  the 
tions  arc  perpetuated  for  a  longer  ing  body  is  necessary,  is,  not  * 
time,  in  proportion  as  the  obstacles  may  have  a  force  inherent  m  i 
which  op|)09e  them  are  diminished ;  by  its  being  in  motion,  but  t  > 
and  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  may  continue  to  follow  ®  j 
that  if  there  were  no  obstacles,  bodies  body,  and  exert  on  it  a  force  m  ^ 
once  put  in  motion  would  continue  to  in  itself,  whether  it  be  in  nio 
move  for  ever.  The  inertia  of  mat-  at  rest  Whence  it 
ter  is  principally  remarkable  in  the  moving  forces  are  all  of  t  f 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  has  been  called  ^ 
which,  for  a  great  number  of  ages,  such  as  the  forces  jjof 

have  not  cxi>erienced  any  sensible  duced  by  mvity,  whicn 
alteration.^  We  may  therefore  con-  known  by  the  name  j-iIjo 

sider  inertia  as  a  law  of  nature  ;  and  or  retarding  forces.  Mono 
when  vire  observe  any  alteration  in  produced  by  what  is  it 

the  motion  of  a  body,  we  may  con-  tion;  but  the  force  of  «  I'fgfioti 
elude  that  it  arises  from  the  action  the  same  as  the  force  of  ^ 
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and  since  the  causes  are  the  same, 
the  ettects  produced  will  be  similar. 
The  magnet  attracts  iron,  and  puts 
it  in  motion :  what  we  call  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  magnet,  may  ^  con- 

Isidered  as  a  tendency  of  the  iron  to 
the  magnet ;  and  it  is  similar  to  the 
gravitation  of  a  stone  towards  the 
larth.  We  perceive  no  reason  whi^  the 
iron  should  move  towards  the  ma^et. 
Some  have  said  that  there  is  an  invi- 
Kible  magnetic  fluid  which  acts  upon 
the  iron  and  pushes  it  towards  the 
magnet ;  but  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
'inagine  that  the  effect  is  produced 
[ly  the  impulse  of  a  fluid,  of  which 
wc  have  no  knowledge,  and  even  of 
the  existence  of  which  we  have  no 
proof.  We  see  a  stone  fall  towards 
the  earth,  but  we  know  no  reason, 
a  i>riorif  why  the  stone  moves  to- 

I  wards  the  earth ;  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty,  we  may  say,  in  tills  case, 
also,  that  the  stone  is  pushed  towards 
the  earth  by  an  invisible  fluid, — 
and  there  the  matter  may  rest.  But 
liave  we  any  reasons  sufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  believe  that  such  a  fluid  ex¬ 
ists?  if  not,  the  explanation  is  as  ab¬ 
surd,  as  if  we  were  to  bring  back  the 
exploded  doctrine  of  vortices,  or  to 
introduce  again  the  agency  of  minis¬ 
tering  spirits.  But  if  it  be  true, 
that  bodies  do  not  come  in  contact, 
even  when  one  body  strikes  another, 

Iand  drives  it  along,  this  invisible 
fluid  will  not  solve  the  difficulty ; 
bc'cause  the  same  identical  difficulty 
will  occur  in  the  action  of  any  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  fluid  upon  the  body. 
I'rom  observation,  also,  we  arc  obli- 
Iged  to  acknowledge,  that  motion  is 
hnore  frequently  produced  without 
I  anv  observed  contact,  than  by  im- 
[  9  ptthion.  In  this  stage  of  our  present 

II  inquiry,  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
j|the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  knowledge  of 
lithe  subject  Motion  is  product  by 
1  J^hdtation,  or  by  the  tendency  which 
I  =  j^tes,  under  certain  circumstances, 
4  towards  one  another.  This  so- 
pj  nutation,  or  this  tendency,  is  then 
with  which  we  are  not  yet 


acquainted ;  some  affection  of  matter 
which  our  faculties  arc  not  yet  ca¬ 
pable  of  comprehending :  we  are  at 
the  point,  perhaps,  where  philosophy 
ends,  and  where  final  causes  begin. 
Newton,  however,  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  invisible  fluid,  be¬ 
cause,  accoriling  to  his  opinion,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  body  to  act  where 
it  is  not.  That  gravity  (said  he) 
should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  es¬ 
sential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body 
may  act  upon  another  at  a  distance, 
through  a  vacuum,  without  the  me¬ 
diation  of  something  else,  by  and 
through  which  their  action  and  force 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another, 
is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that 
1  believe  no  man,  who  has,  in  philo¬ 
sophical  matters,  a  competent  faculty 
of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it. ' 
(See  llorselcy’s  Newton,  Vol.  IV. 
page  438.)  1  shall  conclude  with  the 
following  pertinent  observations  on 
this  subject,  as  given  in  the  preface 
to  Musschcnbroek*s  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy.  But  what  this  attractive 
force  is,  how  it  inheres,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  operates  upon  other  bo<lies,  and 
in  what  proportion  of  the  distance  it 
constantly  acts,  we  cannot  by  .any 
means  clearly  conceive.  In  this  newly- 
discovered  doctrine,  we  have  as  yet 
made  but  a  small  progress,  and  many 
more  observations  are  still  wanting, 
before  all  its  laws  can  be  demonstra¬ 
ted  ;  and,  therefore,  in  our  times,  we 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  reduce  some 
things  to  geometrical  reasoning  and 
calculation.  I  am  far  from  imagi¬ 
ning,  that,  by  the  mere  use  of  this 
one  word,  and  with  but  little  trouble, 
all  the  extensive  operations  of  nature 
may  be  explained.  Perhaps  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  attractive  force  acts 
will  never  be  known,'  and  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge  is  never  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  ablest  philosophers; 
for,  indeed,  we  do  not  understand 
the  manner  of  oneraiing  of  any  one 
thing ;  and  idl  tnat  we  can  do  is,  to 
observe  the  effects  that  constantly 
flow  from  thence.” 
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We  left  our  pilgrim  very  near  Montrose, 
Bending  his  lonely  way  without  a  grumble ; 
Though  some  excrescences  upon*  his  toes 
Obliged  his  lK)dy  to  be  rather  humWe 
That  is,  against  the  stones  some  awkward 
blows 

Hit  feet  had  stnick^  which  fieitfly  made 
him  stumble  :  '  ■ '  ‘  ^ . 

But  yet,  though  gall*d,  they  were 'by  no 
means  corny,  ' 

Else  bad  he  been  quite  finish'd  by  4his 
journey. 


'Twas  solemn !  where  the  meeting  trees 
impended,  ,i  •_ 

And  chequer’d  the  moon’s  radiance  where 
she  shone.  t 

Looking  about  him  calmly,  as  he  then  did, 
Happy,  and  in  good  spirits,  though  slono, 
He  saw  upon  the  height  (it  made  him 
serious) 

A  figure  somewhat  shapeless  and  mystc- 


jin 


Her  broad  and 


It  could  not  be  a  ghost  or  goblin,  surdj  ? 
Philosopby'WouM  kick  that  notion  out; 
YeV  beckon'd  upon  Dan  demurely, 
With  all  his  science,  he  began  to  doubt : 
Perhaps  optics  might  not  see  it  purely ; 
So^  to  discover  what  it  was  about, 
Roll’d  to  the  shore,  all  glitt’ring  wm  their  And,  if  a  woman,  calmly  to  detect  her, 

^  motion,  \  tQ^^un  off  in  time,  if  ’twas  a  sixictre ; 

Phantoms  of  gold,  that  shift  from  place  ,  .  ^ 


The  moon  had  risen. 

buxom  face  * 

Shone  on  the  bosom  of  the  German  ocean, 
And  as  the  billows,  in  sequacious  chase, 


'to  place,  • 

Appear  and  vanish  ere  you’ve  any  no- 

*  ■  * 

I’we  seen  them  from  the  spot  where  Dan 
Duffe  stood.— 

Upon  ^  rising  ground,  against  a  wood  ; 

And  by  the  wood  there  runs  a  limpid 
>'<1  streaim,  I  tJ- 

And  o’er  the  stream  a  bridge,  with  eight 
^nnwide  ardies,  ^  , 

And  oh  tho  biidge  a  monument,  whose 
theme  i  noL 

Blemes  the  passenger  as  on  he  marches. 
The  ascent  therefrom  is  steep  ifat  coach 
'  and^tBsm,  tU  ' 

Though  beautiful ;  o’erhung  by  elms  and 
u  larehes.  U7i>i  i 

I’m  rather  in  a  hurry  with  my  rhyme. 
Far  i/M#'Ourpllgrim'hsB  not  come  to  climb. 

But  he  had  got  as  far’s  the  bridge,  how- 

Which  shridCs  (as  sung  above)  the  crystal 
Esk ; 

Thou^  Hat  a  large,  a  famous  fishing rl^r. 
With  banks  romantic,  sweet,  and  pic- 
'  thieaque.  d  "  -^r 

Thich^y'^wheff  wdcome  holidays  dissever 
Apprentices  and  clerks  from  shop  and 
,  dartc,'%‘'»  •  i.  if  i 

Itvmenfy  humoiir  from  Montrose  they 
wend, 

^Iit'lMvho  I'av  wHh  sweetheart— or  with 
friepd.  ,  ,  . 

»n»>*  T»  Y,ti  frici  si  ji  ^itiyww} 

M  PIM><1 1116 bridge,  tad  now 
^  aaeasMad  1o  ^  - 

.The  sleepy  path,  and  dowly  traveU’d  on ; 

’<■  ^  Iff  ^ 


Straight  from  his  pocket,  from  their  case. 

he  drew  *  ,  ^ 

His  spectacles,  to  help  his  misty'  vision ; 
Saddled  his  nose  with  them,  ^  looking 
through,  ,  '  " 

Beheld  this  form  of  horror — or  derision : 
But  then  the  more  he  look’d,  the  mure 
he  grew  ^  ^  '■ 

Unsatisfied,  and  dubious' In  decision.  ’ 
*Twas  so  much  like  a  tenant  of  a  churqh- 
yard,  •, 

That  he  resolv’d  to  give  the  slip,  wd 
hard.^t”^‘‘S 

Buti  asiii  settuhi§  ebira^'^  mood 
He  put  his  spe^UUiSes  Wtfnir'W?  JwckeU 
He  sidled,'  sbftlyf  miitt^J  Wjraris  the 

Saying,'ha9  he  a'pi5ld!,b^  #dilii^dcock  it— 
And  fire,  perhaps  :  ButrTit^fr  the 
iHl  stodd^ ,i»uiopiJn«  to*  ♦ 

Before  him — mask’d,  and  from  a  boUp’'' 
.vf'AS  -'aoCk^^  ^  giOfciq 
Both  spoke  and  saw ;  and,  witfjdot 
-.to  .  T’  - 

Ask’d  if  the  go^  old  mafb^  fWn  Uufll*, 

•t  wfis  ma^9  f 

yj  bna  > 

“  Preserv'c’s  and  guide  us  alU  tdr  ay  aad 


ever 


Cried  Da^,  half  petriflad  with  f^  ^ 
dread ;  ,  , 

The' perspiration  lianning  Rk*  a  , 

As  whena  ttib'Js  emptied 

Pale  as  a  patient  with  an  unroond  b'^' 
In  shdft;  a  bring  less  alive  than  dead^ 
The  reason  was, 'all  scepticism 
And  he  was  certain  now  ft  ws*  a  ghow 
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The  1m)Uow  vt>ice — t!ie  dark  and  muffled  Save  when  it  leaves  a  few  marks  on  the 
face,  body. 

Which  all  the  features  of  the  living  wanted;  When  friends  rise  up  and  fight  o’er  whisky 

The  knowledge  of  his  name;  whenee  he  toddy, 

could  trace  • 

A  supernatural  power,  which  made  him  So,  therefore,  weighing  well  the  serious 
daunted :  ■*  prices 

And  then  the  time  of  night— and  then  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  at  an  inn  ; 

the  place.  Reflecting,  also,  prudently,  how  nice  is 

Which  might  (for  aught  he  knew)  at  times  Lodging  for  nothing ;  with  a  grateful  grin 
be  haunted.  made  the  best  of  this  important  crisis, 

Tis  true,  if  any  ghost  is  free  of  fetter.  And,  in  his  awkw  ard  manner,  did  begin 

And  wants  a  birth,  he  could  not  choose  To  march the  mask  perceiving,  led  the 
a  better. 

Which  from  the  turnpike  quickly  went 
astray. 

’Twas  rather  late,  but  yet  it  was  not  dark ; 
The  moon  (as  1  have  said)  was  shining 
clear. 

And,  mingling  with  her  radiance,  they 
could  mark 

The  ling’ring  twilight  of  this  time  o’  the 
year ; 

They  heard  the  traveUer’s  steed,  the  w’atch- 
dog’s  bark. 

Good  signs  that  other  living  things  were 
near. 

I  state  all  this  exactly,  and  the  reason 
Is,  that  Dan  Dufle  suspected  still  some 
treason ; 

Because,  in  various  books  it  has  been 
printed. 

That  women  have  laid  many  snares  for 
men ; 

Newspapers  also  have  obliquely  hinted. 
That  thieves  and  robbers  have  their  mid¬ 
night  den : 

This  fill’d  his  mind  with  terror,  and  he 
squinted 

From  right  to  left,  but  nought  within  his 
ken 

Could  he  perceive  that  might  confirm 
suspicion. 

Even  though  he  tried  the  help  of  the 
>  optician. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  she  did 
thwack 

(For  she  was  merely  mortal,  and  a  woman,) 
Her  hand  uith  sudden  effort  on  his  beck. 
As  if  his  feeling  faculties  to  summon ; 
Although  he  started,  yet  he  knew  a  smack 
(Unless  in  instances  by  no  means  com¬ 
mon) 

Proves,  in  collision,  properties  material— • 
Ergo^  it  is  no  vision,  but  must  be  real. 


.1^ 
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1 1  was  not  such  a  house  as  be  would  then  Dan  DuflTe  obeyed ;  though  not  of  that 
t<hun,  low  class 

.fudging  by  things  without  of  things  (As  sung  before)  whose  cups  would  make 
within  :  a  sot  ill ; 

Indeed  so  little  of  the  place  admonish'd.  He  merely  pledged  his  hostess  in  a  hum. 
When  he  first  saw  it  he  was  quite  asto-  per, 

nish'd.  And  then  proceeded,  cautiously,  to  pump 

her. 

The  mask  and  he  together  w'alk’d  up  stairs ; 

Led  by  a  servant  to  a  room  more  spacious  But  still  it  was  in  vain,  for  now  the  lady 
Than  that  w'hich  Mayor  in  his  day  psre-  First  rung  the  bell,  and  then,  in  haste, 
|)ares,  desir'd 

At  corporation  feast,  for  mouths  voracious,  'phe  servant  to  get  bed-room  candles  ready, 
The  car|)et,  mirrors,  hangings,  tables,  Because  the  pilgrim  roust  be  very  tir’d : 

chairs.  And  so  Dan  Dufl’e,  with  walk  by  no  means 

Made  him  hold  up  his  hands,  and  cry,  ^  steady, 

“  Good  gracious  !”  Trudg^  to  his  bed,  and  soon  l)ecame  in. 

All  of  the  finest  finish,  shn|)e,  and  quality,  8pir’4  , 

And  fit  for  Duke's  or  Baron's  hospitality.  With  dreams  romantic,  lofty,  and  Quix- 

And  then  the  pictures,  with  their  gilded  Perh^dw’brandywas  a  good  narcotk. 

frames,  t  * 

From  Jove  to  Terminus,  the  Heathen  l  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 

deities ;  Who  is  the  heroine  of  this  merry  mum 

And  hero^  too,  but  I've  forget  their  names;  mery ; 

No  little  inconvenience  sav'd  to  me  it  is.  ^sk'd  a  stranger  here  t< 

It  seem'd  the  house  had  been,  or  was  a  dwell, 

dame  s ;  Without  rew'ard,  reciprocal  or  nummary 

Because,  in  nature  and  in  novels,  she  it  is  sensible  that  it  will  be  as  well 
(Woman  1  mean)  that  makes  poor  man  Tq  yx  laconic ;  so  I  give  the  summary, 

Which  is  enough  to  save  all  vague  cor 
Oft  by  her  deeds  that  she  is  not  from  Eve.)  jecture, 

« t  •  j  .  ,  *  .  .  ,  And  building  on  false  grounds  your  ai 

1 1  seem  d,  iqdeed,  Ute  anaent  Jewish  style 

To  comfort  thus  the  lone,  w'ayfBuring  man. 

And  all  his  pains  and  troubles  to  beguile 
In  the  true  manner  of  the  Eastern  plan  : 

Only  he  vyashM  no  feet,  and  drank,  no  oil. 

But  he  had  wine,  and  steaks  done  in  a  pan. 

With  choice  of  Muidwiches,  {n^epar'd  with 
mustard,  , 

And  butter'd  artichokes,  and  tarts,  and 

custard. 


The  mask  was  Dan's  own  servant-maid ! 

who  being  '  ^ 

Faithful  and  true,  besides  a  near  relation. 
And,  in  the  issue  of  hls'tbUr,  feting 
Danger  and  dolor ;  for  her  lord’s  salvation. 


She  fitM  upon  a  plan ;  ^  heart  agreeing, 
She  executed  without  Hewaailon  :>y- 
I  say  agreeing  with  her  hea!rt,'ft)r  why  • 
She  was  in  lote-*.ibat  that  hj 

•  nij'irf 

The  stonaach'a  cravings  from  so  long  a  go  forth  she  travell'd,  with  a  small  port- 

manteou  s»-dw^rrtO(i  : 

And  having  prais'd  the  room  from  floor  Her  first  sUp  was  to  know  which  way  be 
to  ceilmg,  *  .  ;  t  . t  went ; 

And  also  lauded  much  the  good  repast,  i  And  meeting  with  the  man^  who;  in  la< 
He  wish'd  to  give  some  utterance  Co  his  Canto, 

feeling,  ^  t  }  Drank  with  the  pil^  for  his  wrri- 

By  asking,  first,  how  long  the  dream  mentt  ^  ^ 

would  last  ?  u  Whom  dd  you*  'seek  quoth  he.- 

And  then,  what  daim  he  had  upon  the  “  Ah  !  Sir,  I  want  to 

donor.  Find  a  poor  inmbe !  tat  I  fear  my  s«"' 

reran  this  ldndneta,diaBrity,  and  honour?  is  wrong  directed,**  quoth'’ she,  iw^'/ 

*  •  •  weeping ;  *  - 

he  trfed  to  speak,  it  came  to  para,  “  Alack  the  day  that  he  broke  frooi 

That  the  good  servant  brought* a  brandy  keeping!"  '^  '"  ' 

’bottle;  t  '  •  * 

The  mask  then  printed  toe^rfnkk^-glass.  After  explaining,  aome  few  «*'''9*"****™S 
At  much  as  saying,  Pray  you,  wash  He  understood  the  thing,  . 

.  your  U>^:otUc!”^:  ,  right;  *  ? 


J 
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To  Tom  the  footman  she  Iiad  shewn  mor€ 
favour. 

Although  the  wilder  fellow  of  the  two  ; 

But  that's  so  common,  that  1  won't  en- 
dcavour. 

By  moralizing  on’t,  to  bother  you. 

In  fact,  the  incense  of  their  hearts  did 
•  savour 

Of  real  love,  devoted,  firm,  and  true : 

She,  having  once  been  in  this  house  a 
servant. 

Then  lov'd  him  best,  he  being  tall  and 
fervent. 


as  a  possOT^r  upon  tne  i  p  Both,thercfore,  plotted,  upon  this  occasion, 

Of_yes,  the  Coburg  stage-co^  rode  send  John  out  o’  the  way,  poor  luck- 
away,  jad 

UndUhecametowh^ehemeanttostop;  ^n  object  which  requir’d  no  small  per- 
i  hen  hasten  d  on  a-foot ;  by  noon  of  day,  suasion  • 

Wd  here  ^cly ;  then  anon  did  T^e  seeming  cause  was,  that  our  pUgrim 

Upon  a  quondam  fellow’,  and  did  ask  her 

_  I'  Need  of  a  servant ;  but,  by  some  evasion, 

To  dre^  her  up  for  her  intended  masque-  j„hn  nill  objected  ;  for  he  thought  Dan 

V  mad. 

The  family  being  absent,  (I  suppose  Saying,  -’tw’as  as  much  as  his  life  was 

Upon  the  continent,  or  drinking  water  worth 

At  Harrowgate,  or  Cheltenham,  Heaven  With  such  a  fearful  being  to  go  forth, 
knows,  j 

I  could  not  ascertain,  and  'tis  no  matter,)  ‘  Forbid  it  !**  cried  she,  while  she  slfly  hid 
High  life  heloxc  stairs^  servants '  changed 

to  beaux.  Dissembling  face;  ‘^forbid  that  that  should 

And  maids  to  belles ;  and  there  was  merry  ! 

clatter,  And  if  it  should,  consider,  John,' copsider 

Aad  fun  and  froUc,  when  young  Betty  What,  what  would  be  the  W  of  wn^^ 
came,  me!  j  ,, 

That  is,  our  heroine—Betty  was  her  name.  ^  think  I'd  dve  me  to  the  first  fair  bidder,^ 

j.  She  added  frying),  “  if  depriv'd  of  thee.** 

Now  Betty  was  a  girl  of  wit  and  shrewd-  “  You  see,^  quoth  Tom,  how^^much 
ness,  she  values  you ;  ^  *  i  ** 

(As  you,  have  seen),  having,  a  roguish  eye,  She'll  sigh  when  you're  aivay  ^  then  ,go, 
'Vbose  cunning  glances  loQk*d  almost  man,  do !”  ** 

Uke.lewdnes^.rt  ‘  ' 

But  thut  you  couJdi  some  did*  Supposing  th&t  the  act  would 

descry;  prove  =  I  •>  ont 

Yet,  she  was  really  in  her  heart  all  good-  The  triumph  of  his  love  o'er  fear  oif  dthger ; 

ness,  '  £  ^b'ffjvinJ  .>da  /b  And,  when  he  come f^nSn,  to  Brtty-s  love 

Tho*  in  her  actions  somewhat  wiki  and  sly.  He  might  not  be  what  he  bad  been— a 
Inseriougnca^eould  jc8t,>and  taunt^i  and  stranger.  ^ 

trifle,  i  So  to  the  stable  he  began  to  mow, 

And  laugh  amid  the  sighs*  she  could  not  Hubb'd  down  the  horses  well,  and  filFd 
stifle.’  »  the  manger; 

^  V  ^  d  w  As  (that  he  might  get  on  a  little  faster) 

nJohn  the  groom  she  often  broke  her  jest,  Betty  had  ask'd  a  pony  for  hM  master. 
ough  sometimes  practical,  there  was  no  ' 

harm  meant ;  j  ,  .  *  It  was  resolv'd  that  Betty  (mask'd)  should 

A  People  arein  this  saine  way  caress'd,  wait  •  . 

'tis  said  there  is  an  amorous  Next  mom  on  Dan  Duflfc  at  the  teeahiast- 
charin  in't ;  table ; 

as  at  masquerade  a  wag  ia  drest,  That  John,  hy  seven  o'clock*  er  elsejif 

love  8  sake,  in  a  ineny«€indrew's  gar-  .  eight,*,  .J  tj- 

ment ;  Or,  if  not  then,  as  soon  as  he  was  aWe, 

^  •»  say,  when  such  smart  thinp  The  GuUoch  and  hia.  own.  horse  lo  the 
are  doing,  <  gate  ytu  ‘ 

BiUng  ^  scratching  are  the  ScoU  folks'  Should  lead,  in  good  cooditiao,  4roui  the 
'booing,**  stable': 
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John  having  skill  in  stirrups,  bits,  aixl  At  length  (like  most  of  them)  thU  bane 
horses,  grew  old, 

Would  keep  our  pilgrim’s  pony  from  And  caught  diseases  which  detied  the 
wrong  courses.  •  farriers  r  v 

^  ,  .  .  j  Somesaid  itwasbadusagetlmtldareMv 

This  ^  Gulloch,  had  a  head  and  ’Xwas  nothing  but  an  epidemic  farcy. 

Defying  all  ideas  of  proportion  ;  His  great-great-grannum  was  a  half  Bar. 

His  legs  mov’d  something  like  a  thrasher’s  biuriao,  >i  j  .. 

That  is  to  say,  a  half-bred  Barb’ry  mare ; 
And  I’m  assur’d^  by  a  great  antiquarian 
Of  Salamanca,  that  she  still  is  there, 
Hung  in  the  shop  of  some  veterinarian, 
Of  skin,  and  flesh,  and  ligament  quite 

And,  laughing,  cried  out,  ^*Blcss  us,  what 

a  horse  yon  !”  ■  ,  ..  With  bones  wire-jointed,  boil’d,  and  nicely 

His  height  was  scarcely  ten  hands  aod^a  ’o  shavert,'^ ‘ 

half—  .  J •'  -  A  more  obnoxious  to  thebots  or  spavin. 

A  creature  not  much  bigger  than  a  calf.  h’  ^s.  t 

Her  dam  was  certainly  a  curious  brute, 

Ye  reverend  shades  of  Yorick  and  Don  And  very  famous  also  in  her  day ; 

Quixote  !  *  She  walk’d  t  a  minuet  to  the  Spanisii  lute, 

Ye  skeletons  of  both  their  Rosinantes  ! '  Nay,  some  assert  that  she  herself  could 
Fame  is  your  own,  as  well  as  roan  could  jrfay  ! 

fix  it  ^  Of  this  I  know  not ;  and  it  does  not  suit 

Upon  the  works  of  Sterne  and  great  Cer-  To  talk  thas  more ;  the  reader,  too,  may 
vantes.  say, 

1  wish  with  all  my  soul  that  I  could  mix  it  Or  think,  that  I’m  a  jockey— I ’m  a  poet ; 
With  GuUoch’s  memory,  who  as  lean  and  And  if  I  have  not  shewn  it,  I  will  shew  it. 
f  ga^ntis; 

With  them  so  much  his  shape  and  figure 
,.(/,T.did,ag»ee,  # , 

He  must  be  of  the  selfsame  sorry  pedigree. 

I  kno)^,  indeed,  his  origin  Is  Spanish. 

But  then  it  is  most  difflcuU  to  trace ; 

Fof  hoi^  ^  means  quite  so  clan¬ 
t^^  jineag^f  the  human  race ; 

Therdore  their  grannums  from  our  me- 

As  on  before  them  docs  a  fox  in  chace  i 
Expqpt  those  happy  steeds,  of  frothy  fame, 

,$l»rting  Calendar  have  name.  Upon  the  Guftdch‘*8:back  our  hero  vmilwd 
•^'ni..oiJ  i  On  the  fair  morning  of  his  purpos’d  ride; 

Ills  dam,  I  think,  wak  of  the  Yorkshire  hlow  you  roust  know,  his  horse  the  vieww 

i,  In,  ftiu)t"ha<t 

Her  name  (if  yOu  would  know  it)  Ben  the  of  dancing  when  the  rider  got  astride : 

’a  .  He. therefor^  rcai^d'whcn  Dan  Duftfew*' 

And  eith^  or  else  some  other  steed,  exalted,  ' 

At  t*omft«t  races'* won  a  piece  of  money.  (if  there  eg^ted)  ^  befbufd  his  side 
His  grannu^was  a  little  thing  indeed,  fn  thd  horse-rtbnd,  and  soil’d  his  spatter- 
Whose  8frc*was  also  small— a  Shetland  dashes,  ‘ 

pony,  which  he  got  a  scolding,  and  sottk 

Brought  southwards  from  those  Hyper-  lashes.  r  .a  t- 

borean  islands,  '  '  * 

Oh,  marshy  Lincolnshire !  to  some  of  thy  John  did  bestride  a  somewnai 
lands.  bcasfi  ^  ^  ‘ 

WhiA  hlso  had  been  fincrin  bis  day! 

Gemt-grannum  w’as  a  jennet;  and,  I’m  But  having  fagg’d  for  sixteen  year*** 

..*<>ld>  '  Jn  service  of  a  brewer  in  his  dray. 

Rknliver  fields  and  mountains  with  the  Somewhere  about  St  Dunstan’s  in  the  ’ 

barriers  I  (In  London)  but  what  street  1  cannot 

And  after  that,  at  k'vcral  fairs  was  sold,  This  much  I  know,  he  was  a  sturdy  **'*  ^^^^ 

By  turns,  to  rahner$,  millers,’ smugglers,  And  when  he  ran  with  others,  ht  o 
curriers :  Vm  all. 


And  his  whole  body  seem’d  a  mere  abor¬ 
tion  i 

The  children,  when  they  met  him,  gave  a 


But  let  that  pass ;  and  kt  me  follow  after 
My  pilgrim  with  his  servant,  and  their 
cares ; 

And  let  the  poets  of  the  fine  heirse  grafter. 
If  they  have  deeds  to  tell,  to  sing  of  theirs: 
I’m  none  of  those  who,  for  the  mead  ot 
laughter. 

Unveil  a  horses  or  a  man’s  affairs:— 
And'  yet'  thcrfe-are^’ijoind  docrots  that  I 
know  of,  '  ' 

And,  if  wen'told^-Afould  make  •  gforiww 
show  off.  ^ 
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He  came  to  gooUand  with  a  ahowraau’a  *Ti»  worthy  to  be  ciiHM  the  town  oi  fVcc- 
b(X)th,  *nen : 

Containing  wax*Uoll»  of  our  great  nobility;  Long  inay  it  keep  the  honour  and  the 
And  lieing  jiast  the  vigour  of  hia  youth,  name  ! 

lie  could  not  bear  tbeae  burdena  with  fa*  *Tis  also  lauded  much  for  pretty  women, 
cihty t  •  v:n,'*  And  nowand  then  for  scandal  (more’s 

John  ask’d  his  price,  examin’d  well  his  the  shame.) 

tooth,  ''  V:  It  has  but  littfc  trade;  some  ships  and 

And  bought  him  from  his  old  to  new  scr-  '  seamen;  ‘ 

viKty  :  .  Vi-  i  <■■  ■  And  those  who  osnaburgs  and  sail-cloth 

Even  then'he  knock’d  the  other  hofses  all  frame  x 

up,  *'  For,  being  airy,  cheap,  retir’d,  and  healthy. 

Scarce  fit  now  fbr  the  Cantertmry' gaUo|>*  'Tis  fill’d  with  gentry— .competent,  not 
i'f  bfii)  J-Tiu  ,ni^c!  ^  wealthy* 

“  Adieu  !”  cried  Betty,  as  thcy.tpok  the  .^riw  ;u  t 

road,  w  riji It  has  its  bathing  and  promenading  places, 

W  h.ch  m^e  John  s  lungs  sigh  hke  a  pair  Academy,  and  Theatre- Royal, 

of  bellows ;  oioni  o  Assembly* rooms,  where  ladies  shew  their 

1  ft  not  one  look  behind  him  he  bestow  d ;  j 

The  fact  is,  John  wa^  more  tltell  flla^I,  dedicate  some  time  to  mirth  and  joy 

jealous:  '  rmn  hr.  all* 

Hflty  fiir  too  menr  for  hi»  i^e  >■>  jj  a,«,  h’as  its  golf.olabs  and  its  races. 

Of  Himpte  love ;  he  was  the  bastof  feUewa.  ^ndis  in  shorCgay,  peaceable,  and  loyal ; 
Tom  8aid,^_hero  seem’d,  when  thus  This  is  a  deal  of  praise,  but  really  due 

capmisond,  ‘  ^  »  From  me,  for  conscience’  sake,  because 

(  olowel  of  mad  dragoons,  lo  Bedlam  gar-  >• 

rijjon’d !  i 

Now  on  their  destin’d  way,  they  limp  and  #* 

stammer,  Along  the  High  Street,  eagel-ly  surteying 

Dan  Du#a  before,  hU  livery-man  behind  t  “PPearan"- , 

John’s  horse’s  feet  thump'd  like  a  forging  bro^  „*  1  ji 

hammer  while  the  Gulloeh  bom'  him, ^loudly 

The  Gulloch  scarce  with  feet  the  ground  _  neighing  ;  '  ^ 

could  find :  j  ,  r,  .  wmdows  groaning  iv^,,tl>e  gjO^^ 

No  talk  annoy’d  the  cavalcadc’s  loud  cla*  ^  .  o  /  .  itr  t  .i  o-j-j  .i*** 

mour,  ■  „  Theboyshuzzaing,and^hca8swJ)ra^fjpg^ 

As  neither  were  to  speech  or'wprd' inclin’d:  ^  only  made  him  sl^,  find 

I'or,  while  Dan  Ouffe  was  musing,  John  .*^1  “  humph  .  :  **  4 

did  watch  him,  ,  Tho’  not  alone  an  entry— but  t 

Prepar’d,  if  be  ran  off— to  run  and  catch  „  .  .  ,  ^  ,  J 

him!  SoheiTmgs,froin,that,<K^,.««!|thc 

'  Polar,  ^ 

For  Prcjui!jhce,ha|  te^cacopic  ^es,  Swarm  in  their  season  to  6f^<eF  bay  4 

hich  on  out  impeffpctions  stare  and  And  so  a  lens  collects  the  rfi^ahw  Ikilkr 


impeneepons  stare  and  And  so  a  lens  collects  the  radiance  solar 
,  •.  v,o«J  UUL  u.  ■■  ,, 

uaismg  our  faults  into  a  ni^onstrous  size,  ray :  » j-  iJ 

Andmakingthebebol4^  start  and  bi^le:  So  iEsop  said  (than  "'V??  ft'* 

This  was  tbe.  ease, jwith.  jQhp,.yvho  did  ‘  droller),  V^r 

surmise  ‘  h  1'  r  That  once  before,  it  happen’d,  bn^h 

Symptoms  of  lunacy  in  av^iy  ,  , ,  Man,  wife*  and  child,  ran  out 

i)panDuffe<nrtheGuIlocl^,,^th?yjqfirn0  '  j,  and  neighbour,  .  n  i :  : 

Near  to  the  town,— Montn^  ?fi 

’Mr  '  n  oil  rioidw  v,  l  labour. 

Half  circled  by  her  waters  stands  Mdntrose,  I  now  dismiss  this  COnto';  fbr  T  ffndf 

Jipw*  arising,  but  by  no  means  high  land ;  In  counting  up  the  stanzas,  that  the  htiinlwr 
The  bason  on  the  western  side,  whe^e  flows  Exceeds  the  average  for  the  month  design  d. 
The  tide,  W'hich  eblnng,  leaves  it  nearly  And  too  much,  even  of  good  thfn^,  may 
dry  UiMi;  ,  ^  encumber;  ^  iu*..  -r  Ji  ♦:* 

A  wooden  bridae  over  thi»  Snutl*  Rsk  Resides,  the  MuSe  herself  w  how  ifIcUn  d 
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WuES*  Ust  I  addrjsetl  you  in 
}our  September  Number,  upon  the 
of  the  King's  1  wms  on 
lay  wEj  Aroui  the  metropolis  to  the 
Kingiioai/' — in  pUin  terms,  1  was  on 
lay  return,  after  haring  stared,  and 
woiwkrevl,  and  admired  for  a  season, 
along  with  some  other  associates  in 
London, — to  my  own  tirrside,  ray 
wife  ami  family,  ami  to  all  the  sooth¬ 
ing  endeanneuts  of  what  is  called 
komt.  It  it  generally  obterrtxl,  that 
those  trareilers  who  make  the  tour  of 
Kurofw  return  to  their  narire  land 
with  an  increased  relish  for  its  com- 
forts  and  manifold  advantages  ;  and 
1  can  safely  assert,  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  my  summer  trip  to 
London  has  had  a  similar  up¬ 
on  myself,  in  making  me  prize  more 
than  1  formerly  did,  that  far-fameil 
**  kingdom,"  as  it  is  called,  where  1 
fits!  drew  breath,  and  with  every  cor¬ 
ner  and  neuk  of  which  1  am  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
tronbli^  you,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  with  a  continuance  of  roy  Lon¬ 
don  Jonmal,  1  shall,  by  way  cd*  va- 
rielj,  and  to  imlulge,  perhaps,  a 
whim — to  feed  and  humour  my  pre¬ 
sent  home-sickness,  offer  you  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  those  interesting  objects  of 
attention  ami  reflection,  of  antiquity 
and  moral  subUmity,  in  whidi  this 
county  eminently  abounds. 

You  will  recollect,  that  when  last 
1  conducted  you,  amidst  shouting 
mulii^ea*  from  the  l^er  of  Leith 
to  Edinburgh,  the  western  breezes 
blear^  the  sun  rose  high,  and  the 
whole  earth  laboured,  as  it  were,  un¬ 
der  a  load  of  vegetation.  Nothing 
was  then  talked  off* (the  Royal  sub¬ 
ject  ^ways  excepted)  but  com  fields, 
reaping-hooks,  early  crops,  and  a 
good  conclusion  to  the  harvest.  But, 
as  the  Poet  expresses  it, 

“  Time  holds  his  ceaseless  course.** 

Now,  again,  amidst  all  the  contrast 
of  a  winter  season,  unusually  severe, 
whilst  one  universal  deluge  of  snow 
lies  deep  and  uniform  over  ihctface 
^f  the  earth,  and  of  ihig  **  kingdom" 
***  particular,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit 
yoiw  attention  to  a  subject  over 
which  winter  ]K>ssessea  no  power  of 


withering.  It  is  quite  evnlent,  tha*. 
waving  fields  of  grai?.,  the  refresL'-j 
verdure  of  tree,  and  lea,  isd  r^trl 
bank,  under  all  the  soft  lad  dcunt 
embiaelog  of  Heaven,  hive  xkx  dis 
appeaieil,  and  that  the  infiucrct  of 
an  unsparing  season  has  net 
fered  one  single  feature  of  suciae? 
glory  to  remain ;  but  it  is  cqTuIlT 
certain,  that  other  very  dissiriila: 
objects  have  sncceeded  into 
notice  and  attraction.  Amidst  :bi: 


boundless  brightness,  and  poUsh.  ia 
which  hill,  ai^  vale,  and  brink,  nxl 
river  margin,  are  now  wrapt  up. 
the  monnmeuts  of  former  miinnt- 
cence  and  power  arise  conspioieusly 
into  view.  At  this  moment  tbi 
s^iortsman,  whilst  be  loads  his  fowl- 
ing-pieoe  by  the  brink  (rf*  the  yet-un- 
frosen  mountain  spring,  dm\'i>  a 
casual  glance  to  t^  tvund  tewr, 
wondering  bow  it  came  to  escajv 
his  notice  formerly.  .\l  this 
ment  the  shepherd,  as  be  retunb 
home  by  the  Cleugh-Heail,  taJ 
round  by  the  Warlock-Knowe,  mut¬ 
ters  to  himself  in  expressions  pi  sur¬ 
prise,  at  the  apnaiently  diminislk'd 
distance  betwixt  nim  and  the  **  .KtiH 
Place."  At  this  moment  the 
suspends  his  broom  over  the  winniBE 
stone,  to  cast  a  look,  not  upon  the 
neighbouring  hall,  or  adjoining  cot¬ 
tage,  but  upon  the  dark  and 
dering  ruin,  which  skirts  the  loch, 
and  seems  to  preside  In  solemn 
thority  over  the  place.  " 

Truly,  alu^etber  independently  of 
these  contrasting  recommendttH)^ 
winter,  asiit  now  exists,  in 
sublimity  of  its  real  ebaractff,  1^ 
and  has  ewer  >  had,  cbamis  w  ^ 
ordinary  kind.  So  far  back  as  1  ^ 
retrace  my  feeHnvs,  a  bold 
cided  drift,  dry,  *  close,  and  suffocs- 
ting,  has  been  to  me  an 
object  of  oontemplatiatt.  I  ^ 
stood  for  hours,  whilst  a  boy,  . 

ing  the  gradual  formation  of 
swelling  and  undulating  ir- 

as  1  turned  roy  eye  upwa^s*  a^ 
netrated  afar  into  the  darkened 
confuted  depths  of  air,  I  have  tr^ 
a  single  flake  from  the  utmost 
of  vision,  where  it  seemed,  not^ 
scend,  but  to  grow  out  into  prW 
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Jown  ihrvHi5:h  all  its  vihraiiona, 
wbrtrliiw's,  ai>i  whirling  till  its 
iMi  ilw«>qHiou  in  tbe  acv'uinuU- 
r.::;  inass  below.  i>h  !  to  rise  wm, 
is  L  have  risen  in  ibe  y«ar  ltS^»  at*-- 
•..r  ;he  severe  snow-atonn,  and  to 
my  eves,  as  I  then  tumeil  tbeni, 
.M-^r  ill  tile  arresiioi;  and  excitinjc 
soveicies  itouikI  me !  To  see  rulges 
lad  hills  tonned,  where  ^leus  and 
ise^»  ravines  had  fonnerly  eAteiideiU 
lad  ihe  whole  aspect  of  a  welUkuowii 
imUcape,  modelled*  as  it  were,  in 
:he  vtiry  s^Hvrtiveness  ot*  power>  into 
f^rvs  and  designs  not  It'sa  novel 
thin  beauiitul !  i>h !  to  wainler 
!Vr.b.  ovtr  the  uiisuinevl  puritr  ot'  a 
aikl  ^Lmoin^  surface^ — whilst 
'.he  t'uU  moon  looked  small  aid  round 
in  her  blue  lenidu  and  all  w  as  still 
ind  brv'ithless  calm  around !  Oh ! 
fiin  the  suiuiuit  of  a  glassy  eiui'* 

;  reaee,  from  whence  to  desceuil,  wiili 
unbroken  and  t  ver-euci\wsing  rel;-- 
vtty.  ••  siinx>th  sliding  without  step,” 
tiding,  rather  than  iinitatiug  human 
I'toveiueni,  to  tlvc  lH>ttoui ! 

I  ^  Oh,  to  icel  a$  I  hare  felt, 

.\rtd  U?  vrhau  1  have  been  !** 

when,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
•n»i,  and  the  sudden  and  rapid 
thawing  a  war  of  the  storm,  1  hare 
ktn  the  rivet  work  its  obstrucud 
A'uiwj  onwards,  spouting  out,  everr 
here  and  thete,  into  jeta  ot'  boiling 
itupetuosuy,  reiuling  the  incuiobent 
I  dk-ett  of  close  and  eoinpnctrd  ice 
I  grinihitg  them  in  suilden 

tipioaion  ami  horrid  crash  the 
^  agaioat  the  othei',  collecting  them 
one  vast  and  growring  vUke  of 
^'bamiction,  and  then,  bursting  at 
®''«y  harrier,  and  sweeping, 
"d  hurling^  and  warring  along,  with 
*  power  which  might  not  be  resisted, 
^  a  depth  and  a  breadth  o*'  de- 
altogether  sublinml 

an  opinion  pretty 
c^eraUy  entertained,  tliat  pref^ble 
country  may  be  to  a  town  wsi- 
\  the  bland  and  blooming 

^niha  of  spring  and  suuuner,  the 
indkputahly  true,  du- 
S  thf  long  soliti^  evenings,  anti 
sulky  d,y,  of  wirter  Th, 
®w*  »po»  dl  those  fes- 
wK;  and  unUormity  in 

^  a  country  winter  ia  tuppoaml 
.V:  ***/oa^,  and  contrasts  with 

Initial  view  one  equally  extreme. 
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in  which  gar,  social  ivirties,  literarv 
intercourse',  and  public  amus<'uients, 
fonn  the  prtklonunating  I'bjtvts  of 
interest.  Acdwtliugly,  we  liml  a 
greater  proportion  of  these  wh<v$^' 
fonunt's  admit  of  the  expeivce,  or 
whose  rank  in  lil'e  seeius  to  warrant 
ivr  demaml  this  annual  indulgence. 
|w»ting  rv'guUtrly  into  town  with  the 
return  of  the  new-vxHir,  ami  escaiung 
from  the  ixmntry  as  thev  woiiM  from 
an  old  superannuattal  ^Vit'ml.  whv>Sk' 
kvnvcrse  hail  becinne  at  once  ctdd  ami 
umnt*aning.  I'here  is  one  ivx'asion, 
imletsl,  when  this  hyUTtial  migratiivn 
may  be  k'onsideiwl  as  m't  only  de¬ 
sirable,  hut  advantag-evms  :  and  when 
a  \wf  tinakawis  adhetetuv  to  the  **  na- 
tale  solmn”  of  baronial  hall  ami  |^t 
mouses  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Ivst  family  interests,  as  well  as  to 
sociiny  at  larger  There  is  .a  titne 
well  known  and  tnarkeil  in  the  cal- 
lemlars  of  maternal  ami  dowager  oh- 
st'TTaiion,  when  |H'achy  cheeks  have 
blown  ami  cxpandcil  into  a  ttmre  dif- 
fiiseil  freshness  ;  when  the  slendiT 
and  lengthy  frame  has  rounded  out 
into  plumpness,  and  softness,  anil 
every  terainiiH'  grace  ;  and  when  the 
hi y the  aiul  playful  girl,  wlio  tlellght- 
evl  in  ohl  ami  grassy  avt'nuos,  chimps 
of  chesmit  ami  plane  trix's.  with  mauv 
an  active  gamool, — has  hrightenn^ 
up  into  maturitr  and  occasional  ’ 
thoughtfulness, and  all  the  cxjwcssiort  ^ 
of  a  full-fonneil  and  conscious  wtvman .  ’ 
(>n  this  critical  mvasiou,  to  continue 
in  the  country  is  Kttle  better  than  Udug 
Inirieil  alive ;  it  Is,  in  fhrt,  a  saert- 
tlcc  of  Hie,  of  all  that  glowing  inten¬ 
sity  of  intcTt'st,  whieh,  to  young  la¬ 
dies,  renders  a  winter  in  town  so  in- 
ilispeftsable.  It  is  an  intt'ft'sting, 
but  somewhat  ot*  a  melancholy  suh-“ 
ject,  to  contemplate  the  unwfi'hly 
liaronial  carriage,  as,  dragged  on  hf' 
four  horses,  It  creaks,  and  rattles, 
and  swings  along,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  from  stage  to  stage,  and  fVom 
inn  to  inn,  till  it  stops  at  last  if  the 
long-talkeil-of  furnished  lodgings  in 
town.  Can  female  breast,  uiiiUt 
the  influence  of  inexperience,  hmo- 
t'cnce,  and  true  and  pmuine  natutv, 
forbear  beating,  as  John  swings  down 
the  carru^te- steps,  and  the  little  font^ 
and  neat  ancle  are  dropt  npbn  die 
pavement,  umler  Isrti^lif^t,  and* 
amidst  a  circle  of  staring  and 

.  arrested  passengt'fs  h  ' 
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111. this  instance,  indeed,  witii<.Uic  ingiilocks,  an<l * dewnriglH' dcsfmr ' 
necessary  deduction  of  a  few  risks  of  In  narrowing  and  eiwumsfribia«> 
bosom  purity  and  peace,  th^e  is  cer-  tlie  field  of  my  vision,  tny  canir 
tainly  motive  and  meaning  in  an  an-  at  last  'to i  rest  upon.**  the  Monnf’ 
nual  migration,  such  as  described,  to  immediately  belbre  me,  and  lying  st 
tlie all-absorbing  metropolis.  Butin  about  a  mile's -distance  tdwanls  the 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  in-  north-west  from  Cupar.  ThisemiM 
stances  where  “  happiness,"  in  all  its  not  fail  to  suggest  to  wy  mind  tbi 
undefined  extent,  is  the  object  of  pur-  image  awl  the  character  of  the  failter 
suit,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  of  ^ttish  song,  and  the  champion 
this  end  niight  not  be  attained  with-  of  Scottish  independence,  “  that  fa- 
out  detriment  to  horse  or  harness,  mous  and  worthy  I  knight,  Sir  l>a\id 
without  the  sale  of  one  single  rig  of  Lindsay,  Lord  Lyon,  King  at  Arms;” 
land,  or  the  dismissal  of  one  old  and  **  cujus/*  according  to  the  expressin* 
faithful  servant.  Of  this,  at  least,  motto  to  his  works,  “  vivit  etiani 
I  am  certain,  that,  during  the  late  post  funera  virtus." 
storms,  whilst  the  whole  earth  was  j  . 

shelle.!  in  I'arian  marble,  I  have  “  Into  that  jwrk  I  saw  appear, 

spent  my  time  more  agwably  in  the  wh.^ beard  was  nm  three  quartonlanc: 
country,  than  ever  1  did  amidst  all  did  o'er  his  shoulder  hang; 

the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  a  city,  ‘  ^h* 

as  ony  snow  was  white, 

A  few  mornings  ago,  when  the  Whom  to  tehold  I  took  delight.” 
frost  was  keen,  and  the  air  elastic,  ,  . 

and  the  snow  scarcely  admitted  of  an  And,  truly,  it  was  indeed  deliglu- 

irapression  from  the  foot,  I  sallied  to  iitu^e  out  this  venerable  “  a- 

forth  to  visit  Struthers,"  the  old  Red  man,*  in  those  very  babibinentfi 
famUy  residence  of  the  house  of  Lind-  in  which  the  genius  of  the  auUiar 
say;  and  Craufnrd,  a  name  which,  had  so  imperishably  embalmecl  Imu . 
next  to  that  of  Stewart,  has  left  per-  And  as  I  pursued,  in  my  iiiusiiigfi, 
haps  die  most  indelible  remembrance  the  purposings  which  have  so  long 
of  former  away  and  magnificence,  been  carried  into  effect,  I  could  not 
wtdiiirdie  bosom  of  this  kingdom,  forbear  repeating  these  lines,  whicli 
As  !•  stood  upon  the  eminence  which  seem  now  to  partake  of  the  natun 
looks  down  upon  the  “  IJrbis  tri-  of  a  prophecy,; 
colKs^  ftrom^tne  south,  and  cast  my  ♦*  Howbeit,  that  diver*  cunning  clerks, 
abroad  over  the  Strath  of  Eden,  in  Latin  tongue  have  written  sundry 
tlic  tstttary  of  the  Tay,  the  braes  of  books;  j.j 


Au  AAia  Auuii-  'Mip  iPMuty  .u*  Ire¬ 

land  BheiUng^  with  the  sad  and  la-  furd  ariaea.  Tha  lastf 

awmpanime^t  of  imffeo  whkh  have  been  to 

turf  effort,  irpitl^  amu^,  perish-  erection  of  this  Casde  and 

- f  ..  which  the  aUentioii  of  every 

•  Cupar«Ftie.  ger  on  this  road  is  naturally 
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iro  Uiglily  cxetliuble  to  the  proprie-  and  upon  all  that  unswent,  neglect- 
tyr,  and  cannot  fail  to  perpetuate  ed,  squalid  investment  of  floor,  and 
her  memory.  wall,  and  roofing  to  which  it  behoves 

Towards  the  east,  and  in  the  cell-  even  the  most  princely  and  distin- 
tru  of  a  table-land,  or  elevated  plain,  guished  to  come  at  last,  I  chanced  to 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  cast  my  eye  upon  a  coffin  which  seera- 
viUage  of  Ceres,  tlie  mansion-house  cd  of  a  more  recent  date ;  and  upon 
(now  altogetlier  obliterated)  of  the  the  plate  which  is  sunk  into  the  enm- 
tainous  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  was  sonvelvet  covering,  I  read  these  words: 
formerly  situat^.  It  was  here  that  ’  JOHN 

tliishutorian  of  his  iiatiTo  land  lived,  CuAuruau, 

ululst  he  was  employed  in  com posirg  «  born 

ihat  work,  which  is  well  calculateiL  October  1 702 

to  trausinit  his  name  to  the  latest  agor.  * 

Apcl  iMt  of  all,  in  diis  numeration  December  17*9. 

yt  “  Lindsay  wortlues,  turn  we,  i  *  i  it  n  •  •  n 

as  originally  proposed,  towards  the  so,  thought  1,  this  is  a 

south,  and  there  we  shaU  nerceive,  whteli  here  remains 

betwixt  us  and  the  declining  sun,  “‘"e  .otcuine. 

the  ragged  and  irregular  outline  of  »ttenUon,  ami 

the  ruins  of  “  Strulhers."  Here,  'vliose  hie  and  acUons  have  bewme 
however,  there  is  nothing  cither  of  “  uaUoiia  record  and  ad- 

decayed  grandeur,  or  sctrcely-obli-  miration  I  And  this  other  coftn  wb.ch 
toated  magnificence,  to  reward  our  Hf®  ^ 

invesUgation  or  delay  our  visit.  Upon  ,  “»  }  '■ 

approaching  this  venerable  riin from  “  “  “»  !®‘'P  i 

die  north,  1  found  tlic  vestiges  of  a  ‘If  thebfautitul  andaceoniphah- 

v(i-y  princely  avenue,  and  had  the  ed  oi  Athole  has  evapma- 

gratification,  whilst  scrambling  over  “^l!  Here,  however,  my  roflextions 
dilapidated  walls,  and  under  damp  mterrupted  by  the  nasal  twMg 

and  low  arches,  to  sec  a  hen- with  atf  tremulous  articulutiem ,  .d  my 

feeiliiig  poultry,  and  an  unseemly  f 

goat  ...UDehing  at  kail-blades,  where  respecUng  the  cause,  edabe  ^ 
the  most  noW  of  all  the  land"  had  f.saPPf  ranee  of  the  My,  ti^hxlst 


been  accustomed  to  call  forth  their 
uitirry  aieo  for  the  cliaoe,  or  to  capa¬ 
rison  and  marshal  out  their  retainers 
ier  <iefence  or  attack.  With  the 
“  emblem  of  the  finally- accursed 


his  Lordship,  he  informed  rTic,^‘.'was 
still  almost  entire  in  hU  coffin.'* 
1  could  have  knocked  the;  fellow 
down,  for  he  seemed  to  dunk  of  the 
(lead  as  of  a  parcel  of  stale  fish  or 


"•.w.wMm  VI  liniUI  Y*  HCUUllJCU.  ,  ,  •  s.1, 

I  l>dd,  indeed,  no  interoourse ;  but  grain,  the  loss  0‘>Wch,  by 

>"y  coavensation  With  the  woman  led  careWness,  or  in^lvertcnoy,  j>^d 
wc  to  the  atlioining  village  of  Ceres,  .“n^inew  toiMy  tw. 

diCTe  to  contemplate  one  of  the  returning  f^  this  winter  «- 

utteresting  sights  which  I'have  ever 

wtiwsed.  rr-vo  t  ,emod  form  myself,  from  autheBlic  agrees. 

By  the  aaaiaunce  eof  the  Beadle,  f  rUc“^ 

wlto,  in  the  abaencii  oe-wr  the  in’  this  distinguished  noblOTanaiilfc, 
cunveniMin*  f  whicli  1  shall  now  formally  sulijoili# 


uiteresting  sights  which  Phave  ever 
witnessecU  rr^o  i  t'-iuiod 

fly  the  Msistance  the  Beadle, 
in  the  absencO,  the  in- 
convenienoc  of»«  the  i^ntinisnev,  )  offi¬ 
ciates  in  shewing.. tho  ^nds^|as  a 
k^)er  would  exhibit*  ttid^^df^Hbe 
collection* 'Of  wild  bewrtb,  Pwas 
introduced  through  the^i^reh-yard 
Mito  theiabode  of'tho  departed*  Lind- 
Altar  lookingf  about  me  for  a 
on  lead  coffins,  baltefed  loge- 
w  into  tWn  plates,  Illegible  j  remi- 


A  SKETCH  or  THE  llEfe  AW®  €Kk^ 
-  BACTBR  or  JOHN,  EAfct  OF  OttAE- 

ruai>.  7 

The  earlier  ages  of 
geperafly  been  regarded  as  tho^  of 
Wgb  s^tiroent  and  ufiblemisTiedh^ 
noOf,— of  an  ImpKdt  devoteditlskjto 


•  Tb«  goat,  tide  diHstS  Day  of  Judg-  and  undaunted  courag^J  an<I  it  can- 
AMfe  J  A  not  be  denied,  that  su^  arc  the  Icad- 

'’OL.  XII.  3  I 
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ing  fvatures  which  strike  us  most 
forcibly  from  a  distance.  But,  upon 
a  closer  inspection,  we  find  such  an 
admixture  of  superstition,  cruelty, 
and  even  injustice,  combined  wdth  ^ 
this,  as  greatly  to  modify  our  admi¬ 
ration.  The  same  high-spirited  and 
chivalrous  personage  who  will  risk 
the  cutting  of  his  knightly  wea- 
sand”  for  a  lady’s  scarf,  will  likewise, 
at  the  suggestion  of  female  caprice, 
commit  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
blooilshed.  He  will  not  hesitate,  on 
tlie  score  of  property,  propriety,  or 
humanity,  provided,  with  a  few  flour¬ 
ishes  of  sword  and  spear- wwk,  he 
can  iK>66es8  himself,  either  of  goods 
or  lives,  which  lie  betuixt  him  and 
the  accomplisliment  of  his  mistress’s 
bidding. 

As  w'e  descend,  liow’ever,  towards 


[April 

Without  running  up  the  genealogy 
of  the  venerable  and  truly  bcouidi 
House  of  Lindsay  and  Craufurdto 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  or  the  Norman  Conquest, 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  objea 
to  state,  that  the  families  of  Lindissi, 
or  Lindsay  and  Craufurd,  were  unit- 
ad  by  marriage  in  1156,  and  that  af¬ 
ter  an  accession  of  royal  blood,  in 
the  person  of  Jane,  daughter  of  King 

Robert  the  IL,  the  succession  de¬ 
volved  at  last  .upoti  .WiUiana  Karl  of 
(Jraufurd  and  Lindsay,  Treasurer 
during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
IL,  whose  son  Jolm  held  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Guards  under  King 
William  and  Queen  Ann,  and  to 
whom,  in  1713,  John,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  succeeded. 

He  was  born  at  Struthers,  in  the 


more  modern  times,  these  harsher 
features  of  chivalry  gradually  disap¬ 
pear.  The  doughty  hero  of  the  Holy 
Land,  to  whom  the  possession  of  an 
amulet,  a  loclc  of  hia  lady’s  hair,  or 
even  a  paring  of  a  sanctifled  toe  or 
finger  nail,  were  at  once  security  a- 
gainst  accident,  and  a  reward  of  ser¬ 
vice,  becomes,  in  later  times,  the 
“  perfect  gentleman  of  theold  school,” 
retaining  as  much  of  antiquity  as  to 
dignify  and  mark,  whilst  he  acquires 
enough  of  mere  ordinary  feelings 
andjmanners  to  familiarize  and  sof¬ 
ten  his  character.  As  society  is  at 
present  constituted,  that  romance, 
which  had  made  a  thousand  swords 
leap  at  once  from  their  scabbards  at 
a  lady’s  signal,  is  indeed  gone ;  but 
though  the  class  has  disappeared, 
the  spirit  still  remains  in  a  more  dif¬ 
fused,  indeed,  and  extended  influ- 
enoe,  imparting  to  Kuroix:an  charac¬ 
ter  a  strcngtli  and  a  polish  which  it 
hod  not  otherwise  possessed. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  however, 
even  .from  ourselves,  that  thisdiffus- 
etl,  and,  as  it  were,  diluted  feeling,  is 
dying  rapidly  out  ;  and  that  when 
we  wisli  to  realize  to  our  recollection 
or  imagination  instances  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  character,  we  are  compelled  to 
ascend  to  the  period  of  our  earliest 
impressions,  or  to  derive  from  the 
last  age  those  strong  and  interesting 
exampdes  which  tlte  present  cannot 
sumdy,  ( )f  this  latter  ciescari{>tk)n.  the 
sulgect  of  the  preseut  noU^  fortna. 
a  most  distinguished  and  memorable, 
insttiico. 


year  1 702.  Having  become  an  or¬ 
phan  ere  he  had  attuned  his  eleventh 
year,  he  was  placed,  by  Queen  Ann, 
under  the  roof  and  protection  of  his 
own  relation,  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Argyle,  and  resided  for  some  years 
with  her  at  Inverary  Castle.  Of 
this  early  period  of  his  history  we 
have  few  notices,  except  that,  in 
spite  of  tutorage,  and  Dowager  vigil¬ 
ance,  he  contrived  to  dedicate  whole 
summer  days,  on  the  Highland  hills, 
to  the  company  and  fellowsliip  of  a 
sweet  girl,  who  watched  her  lathers 
flocks.  Of  her,  accortUng  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  truly  enamourttl, 
and  used,  with  ail  the  address  of  a 
lover,  to  pull  for  her  the  blae-her- 
ries,  and  partake  of  her  sweet-nnlK 
and  oaten-ca.kc8-  He  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  r^atrd  these  hai^- 

piest  (leys  of  his  life;  when,  fidlowing 
nature,  and  the  dictates  oi  Ins  ws 
and  purest  affections,  he  forgot  ins 
rank  and  his  prospects  in  life, 
those  tender  but  ei^ossiug  avoca¬ 
tions,  which  drew  him,  from  morning 
till  niglit-falhoto  the  lnri»dt  of 
mountain  stream,  and  to  the  ^ 
his  belovelll^igWand^I^*’y•  V  ^  "  y 
love-attachment  may. indeed,  ui  nja  y 
cases,  as  well  aa  iu  tbe 
I  am  qieaking,  be  inarkfid 
tiures  of  thoiightJoasneas  'Und  . 

culating  rashness, .  cm  the  . 

what  is  termed  suitaWeness  m 
of  raukf  birtli,  and  1  ji 

such  a  passion,  where  it 
its  genuiiie  force  and  simpHCity^ 
ver  fails  to  purify  whilst  it  engtos^j*-  » 
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to  expand  and  exalte  whilst  it  per¬ 
vades  and  agitates  the  heart.  To 
how  many  individuals  am  1  now 
speaking  intelligibly, 'When  I  rccal 
to  their  recollection  similar  events 
in  their  own  early  history,— events 
whidi  have  nestled  themselves  deep 
and  securely  into  their  memory,  and 
which  no  lapse  of  time,  and  no  after 
occurrences  of  a  like  nature,  have 
ever  been  able  to  obliterate !  Were 
I,  for  my  own  part,  about  to 'se¬ 
lect,  as  a  friend,  an  individual  with 
whom  I  was  but  partially  acquainted, 
and  had  I  no  other  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  his  capability  of  warm 
and  generous  affection  for  me,  than 
the  assurance  of  such  an  early  and 
uncalculating  attachment,  I  should 
consider  this  single  fact  a«  sufficient 
to  give  me  the  most  prepossessing 
notion  of  his  whole  character;  I 
should  say  at  •  once,  this  is  neither  a 
sordid  nor  a  selfish  man, — at  least, 
whatever  influence  the  world  and  de- 
}?rading  society  may  have  had  upon 
him  since,  of  this  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  he  was  once  capable  of  dis¬ 
interested  and  virtuous  friendship ! 

AVhatevcr  may  be  the  general 
opinion  upon  this,  after  all,  some¬ 
what  questionable  and  delicate  jK)int, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Duchess  of  Ar- 
gyle  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  attachment,  had  her  Ward 
immediately  conveyed  to  Glasgow 
College,  where,  in  a  few  months,  he 
distiiijpiished  himself  not  less  in  the 
pursuits  of  taste  and  classical  litera¬ 
ture,  than  in  the  study  of  history,  and 
of  such  passages  and  narratives,  in 
particular,  as  are  of  a  heroic  or  mar¬ 
tial  character.  The  commentaries  of 
f  flpsar,  some  portions  of  Tiiivy's  His* 
twy,  and,  above  all;  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  as ‘narrated  by  Quintus 
f  Urdus,  were  bis  particular  favou- 
titos ;  nor  did  be  fhil  to  add  to  these, 
such  notices  of  national  story  and 
J^udependence,  as  are  to  be  gathered 
from  Blind  Harry,  Sir  David  Lind- 
(his  own  Wnsman)^  and  the 
George  Buchanau.  Whilst  his 
^ole  soul  was  thus  shapitrgvHself  af- 
^  the  most  finished  and  approved 
f^Msof  antiquity,  his  arm  and  his 
Uir  r  never  aWanting  in  be- 
If  of  any  of  his  college  acquaint- 
happened  to  need  them, 
one  occasion  he  chastised  a  pe- 
®nt  and  impertinent  officer  pnb- 


licW  upon  the  streets  of  Glasgow  ; 
and  on  another,  he  extricateil  him¬ 
self  and  his  associate  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  rash  and  unwarrant¬ 
able  adventure,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  from  the  extreme  care 
with  which  he  watched  his  orchard, 
and  preserved  his  fruit,  was  desig¬ 
nated,  amongst  the  students,  by  the 
title  of*  “  Cerberus.’*  Whilst  fre¬ 
quent  descents  were  effected  upon 
orchards  less  vigilantlyguarded,  there 
was  nobody  found  bold  enough  to 
attempt  an  attack  upon  his.  Having 
been  apprized  of  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  and  having  associated  him¬ 
self  with  a  congenial  spirit,  an  in¬ 
road  was  immediately  jdaniied,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  into 
effect  upon  this  gentleman's  proper¬ 
ty,  when  his  companion  w'as  caught 
in  a  snare.  His  cries  instantly  a- 
lanned  the  watch-dog,  which  came 
running  down  upon  its  victim  with 
open  mouth.  Lord  Craufurd  boldly 
kept  hisground,and  taking  a  sure  aim, 
laid  the  assailant  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  report  of  the  gun  alarmed  the 
proprietor,  who  seeing  his  dog  lying 
dead,  and  a  young  man  standing  by 
him  very  coolly  re-loading  his  fowl- 
ing-picce,  iminctliately  threatened  to 
shoot  him  in  his  turn.  Hut  there 
were  two  at  a  bargain  making,  for 
Lord  Craufurd  had  now  re-loaded 
and  presented,  and  the  enraged  and 
threatening  proprietor  was  glad,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  beat  a  jiarley.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  this  gentleman's  son,  then  a 
student  at  the  University,  a  recogniz¬ 
ance  of  his  Lordship,  and  an  invita¬ 
tion,  along  with  his  entrapt  cbmna- 
nion,  to  dinner,  and  to  every  kind 
and  friendly  office,  took  place.  ' 

Of  a  character  somewhat  similar 
was  his  conduct,  al)out  four  years 
after  this,  whilst  resident  at  the 
French  Court.  Louis  XV.,  then 
a  boy  in  his  thirteenth  y^r,  had 
just  been  proclaimed  major,  and 
Versailles  was  converted  into  a  scene 
of  gaiety,  and  even  boyish  anruie- 
ment.  Amongst  other  *  recreations, 
a  fish-pond  was  ordered  to  be  drawn 
in  the  royal  presence,  the  nobility 
and  couTtfers  attending  iti  their  ro^s 
on  the'petsim  of  the  king. 
crowding  in  upon  his  most  Christian 
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Majesty  was  great,  and  Lord  Crau-  hunting-horses  which  were  on  board 
turd  being  in  the  front  of  the  press,  and  proposed,  that  after  launchinil 
happened  to  come  somewhat  closely  them  into*  the  breakers,  each  roan 
into  contact  with  the  robed  and  be-  should  attach  himself,  by  the  body, 
dizzened  person  of  a  French  Marquis,  to  the  further  end  of  the  rope,  tliat 
This  unavoidable  offence  was  resent-  thus,  through  thesuperiorpowerof the 
ed  rudely,  and  Lord  Craufurd,  giving  horses,  he  might  be  assisted  in  swim- 
his  walluug  cane  to  one  of  the  by-  ming,  or  even  dragged,  alive  to  land, 
stahders,  very  coolly  lifted  the  bundle  But,  happily,  whilst  this  plan  was 
of  French  nobility,  and  pitched  it  carrying  into  ei&ct,>  the  boat,  which 
to  a  considerable  distance  into  tbe  bad  only  returned  to  replace  a  bro- 
pond.  The  young  king  was  delight-  keu  oar,  re-appeared,  and  all  were 
ed  with  the  exhibition ;  and  learn*  carried  in  safety,  amidst  shoutinji; 
ing  that  he  had  been  indebted  for  multitudes,  ashore, 
the  jest  to  a  Scotch  nobleman,  who  Enough  has  been  related  of  his 
had  conceived  himself  insulted,  no  Lordship's  early  life  to  evince  the 
more  notice  was  taken  of  tlie  affair.  rudiments  of  his  military  character ; 

The  above  anecdotes  may  serve  to  and  it  is  to  a  very  imperfect  notice  of 
evince  his  Lordship’s  independence,  the  various  campaigns  in  which  he 
and  fearlessness  of  character.  What  distinguished  himself,  that  1  now 
I  arn  about  to  relate  bears  at  once  proceed.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
upon  his  intrepidity,  self-possession,  under  Prince  Eugene,  in  173j,  and 
and  humanity.  conducted  himself  with  distinguislied 

In  1731,  ne  set  sail  in  a  small  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Claussen, 
vessel,  with  three  attendants,  from  where  his  intimate  friend,  Count 
(Jampbeltowu  to  the  Port  of  Ayr.  Nassau;  was  killed.  In  173ft,  he 
The  weather  became  boisterous,  and  served  against  the  Turks,  under 
the  wind  dangerous  during  the  night ;  Field-Marshal  Munich,  whose  un- 
and  early  next  morning  they  were  fortunate  fate,  in  his  unjust  and  dis- 


where  his  intimate  friend,  Count 
Nassau;  was  killed.  In  173ft,  lu* 
served  against  the  Turks,  under 
Field-Marshal  Munich,  whose  un¬ 
fortunate  fate,  in  his  unjust  and  dis- 


fitraiulcd  on  tlie  coast,  considerably  graceful  banishment  to  Siberia,  oc- 

to  the  nortli  of  Ayr  harbour,  lu  casioned,atonetime,  averyconsider- 

tbese  circumstances,  and  whilst  the  able  sensation  throughout  Europe ; 
sea  was  threatening  every  instant  to  and  on  the  23d  day  of  July  l73Ji, 
tear  the  vessel  to  pieces,  the  sailors,  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
who  liad  taken  to  the  boat,  proffered  Krotzka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
to  admit  bis  Lordship,  upon  condi-  Belgrade,  and  under  the  following 
tion,  however,  that  not  one  of  his  circumstances ; 
servants  sliould  accompany  him.  Ilis  Lord  Craufurd  had  advance<l  upon 
l^rdslu()*s  resolution  was  taken,  and  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
his  determination  expressed  in  an  Krotzka  early  in  the  moniing ; 
instant.  “  Go,”  said  ne,  and  save  whilst  he  was  engaged '  in  heading 
youf  own  lives,  and  1  will  share  the  and  encouraging  some  flying 
fate  of  those  you  leave  behind.”  The  sians,  his  favourite  Spanish  horse 
sa^rs  shoved  oft*  immediately,  and  was  shot  under  him.  Having  found 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  har-  and  mounted  anotlier  horse,  he  was 


instant.  “  Go,”  said  he,  and  save  whilst  he  was  engaged '  in  heading 
youf  own  lives,  and  1  will  share  the  and  encouraging  some  flying 
fate  of  those  you  leave  behind.”  The  sians,  his  favourite  Spanish  horse 
sa^rs  shoved  oft*  immediately,  and  was  shot  under  him.  Having  found 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  har-  and  mounted  anotlier  horse,  he  was 
hour.  In  a  little  while  afterwards,  immediately  wounded  from  bebin 
another  boat  made  her  appearance  at  a  hedge  by  a, sharp-shooter,  and 
Uie  barbonr-moutli,  and  seemed  to  found,  about  an  hour,  after,  by  Ijjs 
shape  her  dangerous  course  towards  faithful  servant  Ivopp,  holding  by 
the  wreck.  It  was  now  evident  to  the  mane  of  his  horse,  bare-head- 

all  on  board  what  the  benevolent  in-  cd,  and  with  a  complexion  *! 

ten  tion  of  this  experiment  was,  when  death.  This  faithful  servant  had 
all  at  once  the  boat  heeled  round,  him  iiuraediately  conveyed  ^  ‘ 
and  after  seeming  to  sink  for  an  in-  little  distance  from  the  scene  oi  «- 
slant  beneath  the  waves,  re-appeared  tion,  where  a  surgeon  examined  i 
on  its  return  towards;  the  pier-head,  wounded  limb  hastily>  and 
Ihu  was  indeed  a  trying  circum-  ced  his  case  desperate.^  The  hs  » 
stan^ ;  but  even  here  Lord  Crau-  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  rtg^ » 
furd'a  presence  of  mind  and  intre-  and  as  he  was  a  conveying 
pidity  did  not  desert  him.  He  had  great  difficulty  and  pain,  ^  ho 

halters  fixed  to  the  h^Afle  nf  artmn  KanV  cfili  froiu  tbc  0 


laltcn  fixed  to  the  heads  of  some 


in  the  mean  time,  continucci 
and  as  he  was  a  conveying  along*  w 
great  difficulty  and  pain,  on  no  . 
back,  still  further  from  the  b 
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and  tke  danger  of  the  field,  he  waa  conveyed,  not  without  infinite 
rode  down  under  a  renewed  charge ;  to  Belgrade.  Here  his  wonn 
and  but  for  the  interposition  of  some  examined,  and  various  most 
orticers  with  whom  he  was  acquaint-  and  excruciating  operations  wei 
td,  must  have  expired  on  the  spot,  formed.  Whilst  W  lay  here 
In  a  little  while,  a*  repulse  having  considerable  time,  alt^ether 
ukea  place,  vi 
were  seen  hurr'  _ 
upon  his  Lm^dship’s  exposed)  position 

up  for  lost.  He  took  his  watch  and  by  his 
Uis  purse  from  his  pocket,  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  to  his  servant,  saul, 

“  'lake  these,  dear  Kopp,  and  begone, 
and  save  your  own  life ;  mine  is  not 
now  worth  the  saving ;  leave  me  here 
to  die  in  peace.”  “  7  ’ 

Lord,”  was  the  reply  of  tliis  faithful 
and  devoted  menial ;  “  no,  1  will 
never  leave  your  Lordship,  i  have 
lived  long  and  happily  in  your  Lord- 
ship’s  service,  and,  please  God,  1  will 
(lie  in  it  too*.”  His  Lordship  grasped 
his  hand,  and  faintly  squeezed  it,  able 
whilst  both  master  and  servant  wept  pistol-work  ; 
in  silence.  In  the  meantime,  the 
balls  were  flying  on  all  sides,  and 
tlic  wounded  soldiers  were  conveying 
from  the  scene  of  bloodshed.  A  sol¬ 
dier,  whose  leg  had  been  shot  off, 
passed  on  the  back  of  his  comrade, 
smoking  his  pipe,  as  if  nothing  liati  of  the  retreat. 

Itappencd.  “  I  warrant. that’s  a  brave  rear-j 
fellow,”  said  his  Lordship,  “  v  ML. 
that  skulking  friar  is  in  more  danger  says, 
than  he.”  At  this  instant,  l  _ 
who  was  employed  near  them,  in 
confessing  and  absolving  the  dying, 
was  shot  through  the  body,  and  ex¬ 
pired  uttering  most  dismal 
HLs  Lordsliip’s  sleeping  waggon, 
which  had  longi  been  >  anxiously  ex¬ 
pected,  having  at  last  arrived,  he 

■  ■  ^  _ _ ^  ^ 

*  This  afiheting  comeraBtinn  has  thus  observed  a  grassin,  or  sTiarjVilrfhoofer, 
wen  exhibited  by  the  Elegiac  Muse  t  i  always  firing  at  his  post ;  Whereupon 

“  Auruge,  'fum  Crautirti  Line,  pW  his 

procul  auhige,  dixit,  '  »  stick,  on  the  edge  of  A  hblloWt^, 

Et  fnge  crudeles,  qte  usque, 

nwnus;  i*-  j»ij  fn  i.  took  a  sure  aim,  whilst  tne  grasttii 
hhl  reflart  animam  fagitrvam’ bani  atiferat  was  firing  away  at  d^y,  and 

hosti*,  1  <iiii  i  .i  easily  brought  him  down.  '  ‘  '  , 

Hlnc  biwior.  mortis  pars  fatara  mea  Upon  the  breaking'Ont  of  thb  Re- 
.  ‘  .«t.  .n;-.  I.  bellion  in  1745,  his  LordsM^  ^a* 

®K*mit,hi8  dictis.  at  efiim  rvitnni<*vns  moin'ivinnieral.  and  dninwatKler  bf  a 


in  confusion  tion  to  find  that  he  was  appointed 
I.  Colonel  of  the  Black  M^atch,  or 
It  was  at  this  crisis  that  all  was  given  Forty-second  llcgiment,  long  known 

’  ‘  ‘  j  name.  From  this,  in  the 

course  of  a  few  months,  he  sailed,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  unprecedented 
obstacles,  up  the  Danube,  from  Bel¬ 
grade  to  Vienna,  where,  from  the 
assistance  of  the  best  surgical  advice, 
Xo,  my  dear  and  of  an  indomitable  spirit,  he  re¬ 
covered,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  his 
wound. 

He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  tin* 
battle  of  Dettingen,  in  174:1.  His  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Higlilanders,  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  was  at  once  short  and  snit- 
“  Swords,  my  lads,  and  no 
and  accordingly  tliey 
carried  every  thing  before  them, 
sword  in  hand.  At  the  uttfbriunatc 
and  ill-conducted  battleof  Fontenoy, 
his  Lordship  was  likewise -|)rcsent, 
and  both  by  his  counsei  and  courage 
contributed  to  lessen  the ‘calamities 
He  brou^l'up  the 
guard  from  the*  t^MyLTitd  hfs 
'  whilst  brave  Highlanders,  as  him^lf 
says,  fought  like  bcroesy’abd  acted 
a  friar  each  man  with  the  skill  and  conduct 
in  of  a  general.”  An  instance  of  a*^^  ftisc 
„  »  de  guerre,”  adoptetl  by*a  ‘privatc 'in 
the  Highland  AVatch,  may'Bciwc**to 
groans,  exemplify,  in  some '  measure,  his 
Lordship’s  observation'. 

About  the  time,’*  says.  Lord 
was  Craufurd,  when  wc  were  iccon- 

—  noitring,  an  advanced  HigWAnder 

-  .  _ 


®5t  SOantrerer.'  « rf 

, ,  ,  . 

From  the  Gcnmin  of  Schmidt  von  Fubeck.] 

M  1ST  wraps  the  vale,  the  wild  waves  The  land,  the  land,  so  gwcnly  bH*M, 
foaiti.  Where  bloom  my  roses  in  Ihc  ligbt, 

From  hills,  from  distant  hills  I  come ;  And  where  my  friends  In  ainshine  inorct 

Aiul  wonder  on,  in  lonely  care.  And  where  my  dead  in  spirit  rove, 

My  heart's  deep  sigh  stUl  murmuring—  And  where. they  speak  roy  native  sp^  • 
IVhere  ?  That  lovely  land — I  may  not  reach 

Where  art  thou,  land  so  sought  around,  ^  ;  ••  ‘ 

My  lov'd,  my  dreamt  of,  never  found  !  I  wander  on,  in  lonely  care. 

My  heart's  deep  sigh  still  munnura^*** 
TVhere  ?  .  p 

Where  art  thou,  land,  so  sought  aroumi . 
My  lov'd,  my  dreamt  of,  never  (bum 
—A  br^y  voice  comes  answering  ti^  • 
“  There,  where  thou  art  not, 
bliss !” 


The  sun  seems  here  so  dim  and  cold  ? 
And  blood  is  pale,  and  life  is  old. 

And  speech  falls  heartless  on  mine  car, 
Oh  !  am  I  not  a  stranger  here  ? 

Where  art  thou,  land,  so  sought  around  ? 
My  lov'd,  my  dreamt  of,  never  found  ! 


The  Ancestor  of  the  present  Colonel  Wyibess,  of  Wymess-hall,  near  Cupar. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SCHILI.EU. 


Letter  of  Schiller  to  the  Baron  Ilerihert  Von  Dulhcr^ 


Yocr  Excellency,  by  the  high- 
tened  and  encouraging  predictions 
{)t‘  your  flattering  epistle,  has,  I  fear, 
put  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  an 
aiiilior  to  a  hazardous  trial.  The 
•langer  to  me  of  such  fair  and  sedu- 
prospects,  held  up  to  my  view 
by  so  distinguished  a  critic,  would 
indml  be  great,  did  I  not  feel  as- 
surwl  I  ought  to  consider  them  ra¬ 
ther  as  the  kind  and  invigorating  in¬ 
centives  to  future  exertions,  than  as 
ytt  merited,  in  their  full  extent,  by 
any  production  of  my  Muse.  The 
tleep  impression  I  entertain  of  the 
limited  and  feeble  extent  of  my 
jwwcrs,  prevents  me,  in  this,  from 
thinking  more  encouragingly.  If, 
howcTer,  the  inspirations  of  my  ge¬ 
nius  shall  hereafter  give  birth  to 
some  noble  and  excellent  production, 
the  world  and  myself  siiall  owe  it 
to  the  influence  of  your  kind  and  ge- 
iicroiu?  approbation.  For  several 
years  I  have  had  the  happiness, 
through  the  public  prints,  of  know¬ 
ing,  I  may  say,  somewhat  of  your 
Excellency ;  during  which  time,  the 
splendour  and  reputation  of  Manheim 
1  lieatre  have  engaged  my  warmest 
jnterest  and  attention.  1  may  also 
nigenuously  confess,  that  from  the 
t‘>ne  I  first  felt  within  me  the  stir- 
•■'iigs  and  impulse  of  a  dramatic  ge- 
jjitts,  I  have  delighted  to  indulge  the 
ond  hope  of  establishing,  at  some 
uture  period,  my  residence  at  Man- 
that  cherished-  and  favourite 
rj'sort  of  this  enchanting  Muse ;  al- 
•ougli,  frominy  present  more  imme- 
intimate  connection  with 
irtemberg,  this  ardent  desire  may,* 
fear,  be  of  remote  and  difficult  ac- 
<^omplishment.'  — nitiii  ^  » 

1  he  proposal  which  your  Excel- 
with  so  kind  a  condescension, 
I'lig^ests  to  me,  in  relation  to  my 
wbbers,*’  and  the  future  drama¬ 


tic  works  of  which  1  meilitatc  the 
execution,  possesses,  in  my  mind,  the 
highest  value  and  innwrtance.  1  feel 
well  aware  how  much  may  be  addctl 
to  the  excellence  and  appropriate 
beauties  of  such  compositions,  by  a 
more  minute  and  extended  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  pertains  to  the  stage 
economy  of  your  Excellency's  I'hea- 
tre,  as  the  peculiar  powers  and  ca- 
jiacities  of  the  actors,  and  your  ne 
plus  ultra  of  scenic  mechanism  and 
device  ;  to  appreciate  all  which  as  1 
ought,  would  demand  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tual  observation,  the  important  be¬ 
nefits  of  which  I  should  in  vain  ex¬ 
pect  here  to  derive  from  my  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  Stutgardt  Theatre,  yet 
in  its  mere  infancy.  1  regret  to  say, 
that  considerations  of  economy  tle- 
l>ar  me  from  being  a  frequent  tra¬ 
veller.  M^’erc  it  otherwise,  with  what 
eager  delight  would  I  bend  my  steps 
towards  Manheim  1  csjiedally  as  1  am 
willing  to  believe  I  at  present  che¬ 
rish  some  thoughts  and  conceptions, 
which,  in  their  dramatic  development 
and  expansion,  may  not  be  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  Theatre  of  your  Excellen¬ 
cy — 1  remain  ever,  &c.  &c. 


Schiller,  to  the  Baron  Von  DMer^. 

Suit  gar  dt,  5lh  Oct,  17H1. 

At  length  I  send  you  my  drama  of 
the  Robbers,"  altered  and  adapted 
for  the  stage.  I  have,  1  must  allow, 
exceede<l  the  time  within  which  ! 
proposed  to  complete  these  changes ; 
but  1  believe  the  slightest  glance  at 
what  I  have  done  will  convince  you 
of  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  alterations,  and  readily  ensure 
me  your  kind  forgiveness.^  To  this  I 
may  add,  that  ah  epidemic  flux,  in 
the  hospital  of  iny  remment  f,  called 
me  oftener  aside,  in  tnc  discharge  of 


— ' — . I  — - - - 

•  r|  -  ,  '  f*  T-  ^ 

This  letter  is  without  a  date,  but  appears  to  have  been  written  sonic  iinie  pre- 
Aiip^st  1781.  Duwg  the  period  to  which  this  correspondence  relaU*, 
**  Dalbcrg  superintended  the  management  of  the  Theatre  at  Manheim. 

of  1  •^*'***^  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  of  Slutgardt,  and,  at  the  outset 
dramatic  career,  acted  as  Smrgcoa  to  a  n^imcnl.  * 


I-IU  Correspondence  of  Schiller. 

iiiy  •irofcssional  duty,  otiis  poeti-  and  decorum  of  the  stage.  In  mv 
i-is,”*tlian, in  my  ardour,!  could  have  original  conception  of  this  draina^ 
wished.  These  changes  and  moditi-  when  I  first  devised  its  peculiar  fonil 
cations  of  my  dramatic  work  being  and  structure,  I  then  entertained  no 
!iow,  however,  completed,  1  may  with  thoughts  of  its  future  reiwesentation 
truth  affirm,  that  with  much  labour  on  the  stage.  From  hence  it  arose 
and  effort  of  intellect,  and  assuredly,  that  Francis  was  designed  a  subtle 
in  the  experience  of  a  more  constant  and  calculating  villain ;  a  character 
and  higher  gratification,  I  would  which,  however  it  may  satisfy  the 
undertake  to  })roduce  a  piece  wholly  calmly  meditative  and  dispassionate 
new,-— even,  1  may  venture  to  say,  a  reader,  would  only,  assuredly,  in  the 
master-niece,  than  again  subject  my-  representation  prove  irksome  and  op- 
self  to  the  teasing  and  irksome  la-  pressive  to  the  spectator,  who  listens 
hour  from  which  1  have  now  so  impatiently  to  cold  and  fintdy.weigh- 
gladly  escaped.  I  n  the  prosecution  ed  philosophizings,  and  can  only  be 
of  this  work  of  dramatic  change,  1  said  to  be  fully  alive  to  what  passes, 
was  called  upon  to  remove,  or  soften  in  animating  and  interesting  action 
down,  imperiections  already  intimate-  before  him.  In  my  altered  state  of 
ly  and  closely  interwoven  with  the  the  piece,  I  felt  I  could  not  renounce 
original  plan  and  conception  of  the  this  distinguishing  feature  of  his  clia- 
piece.  1  was  required  to  sacrifice  racter,  without  most  vitally  and  nia- 
to  the  i>cculiar  demands  and  limits  terially  injuring  the  general  texture 
of  the  stage, — to  the  wavering  caprice  and  design  of  the  whole.  I  feel,  how- 
x)f  the  pit,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  ever,  somewhat  confidently  assured, 
gallery,  or  to  certain  prejudicial  rules  that  the  character  of  Francis,  in  the 
of  convention,  lineaments  and  tea-  representation,  will  be  thrown  forth, 
turcs  of  character  in  themselves  ap-  in  its  qualities,  in  a  different  light 
}>ropriatc,  and  illustrative.  And  netnl  from  tiiat  in  which  it  ap])ears  to  the 
1  add,  to  one  whose  discrimination  contemplative  reader.  For  the  ira- 
I  so  much  respect  as  a  critic,  that  petuous  and  continued  stream  of  the 
it  is  with  the  stage  as  it  is  with  na-  action  may  be  said  to  hurry  forward 
ture;  for  one  idea,  one  sentiment,  the  wrapt  and  interested  spectator, 
there  may  be  said  to  exist  but  one  inattentive  to  many  delicate  and 
truly  apposite  and  felicitous  mode  of  finely -discriminating  shades  of  |X)etic 
expression,  hut  one  harmonious  and  character,  and  perhaps  to  deprive 
impressive  colouring.  It  has  at  times  him  of  a  third  part  of  whatis  valuable 
happened,  that  a  change  which  I  de-  and  aj>propriate  in  the  character  of 
signed  in  some  individual  feature  of  each  dramatic  personage.  The  Rob- 
a  character,  has,  as  it  were,  commu-  her  Moor,  if  he  should  find,  as  1  fed 
ideated  a  new'  aspect  and  a  differing  well  assured  he  will,  a  skilful  and 
influence  to  the  whole  assemblage  of  impressive  representative  among  the 
its  Qualities,  and.  at  the  snmp  *  Thnnfrp.  inav.  it  n 


that  the  character  of  Francis,  in  the 
representation,  will  be  thrown  forth, 
in  its  qualities,  in  a  different  light 
from  tiiat  in  which  it  ap])ears  to  the 
contemplative  reader.  For  the  im¬ 
petuous  and  continued  stream  of  the 
action  may  be  said  to  hurry  forward 
the  wrapt  and  interested  spectator. 


its  qualities,  and,  at  the  same  *  tinie,  actors  of  your  Theatre,  may,  it  is 
materially  affected  the  frame  and  probable,  create  a  new  ei>och  on  our 
structure  of  the  piece,  originally  rear-  stage.  If  we  excent  some  fanciful 
ed  and  supported,  in  part,  upon^such  moralizing,  which  sheds  the  pleasing 
distincuishiner  traits  of  character  and  Insfrp  nf  its  siornifieant  and  indispen- 


distinguishing  traits  of  character  and 


stage.  If  we  except  some  idutuu* 
moralizing,  which  sheds  the  pleasing 
lustre  of  its  significant  and  indispen* 


individual  incident.  This  difficulty  sable  colours  across  the  picture,  tne 
1  have  peculiarly  cxpcrienceti  in  the  character  of  Moor  may  be  said  to  w 
character  of  Hermann.  But,  fardier ;  wholly  put  forth  in  action,  and  to  be 
in  the  original  state  of  the  drama,  that  of  intuitive  and  stirring  energy 
the  Robbers  are  drawn  in  hold  and  arid  life. 

strong  contrast  with  each  other ;  and  Spiegelbcrg,  Schweitzer,  Hermann, 
I  believe  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  See.  seem  to  me  characters  in  a  pe^" 
even  to  those  of  distinguished  genius,  liar  and  striking  degree  fittw  to 
it  would  have  been  found  an  arduous  the  stage ;  Amelia,  and  the  Fatnji 
and  iierplcxing  effort  of  dramatic  of  Moor,  are,  however,  less  bspr; 
skill  to  bring  into  contact,  and  yet  devised  for  scenic  effect.  ^  , 

preserve,  in  clear  and  definite  dis-  1  have  been  solicitous,  in  my.®  , 
tinctness,  the  characters  of  four  or  raatic  work,  of  deriving  f 

five  Robbers,  without,  in  some  one  of  light  and  guidance  from  the  w 
tliero,  offending  against  the  delicacy  criticism,  whether  gathered 


arid  life. 

Spiegelbcrg,  Schweitzer,  Herman  i 
Sec.  seem  to  me  characters  in  a  pe^" 
liar  and  striking  degree  httw 
the  stage;  Amelia,  and  fbe  .i„ 
of  Moor,  are,  however,  less  hapr ' 
devised  for  scenic  effect  ^  . 

1  have  been  solicitous,  in  my 


Correitpondencc  of  Schiller.  ill 

versation,  or  communicated  to  me  in  promptings  and  assurances,  which 
a  written  form,  or  emanating  from  tell  me  1  trust  not  delusively  that 
the  press.  More,  however,  has  been  he  shall  not  readily  be  effaced  from 
demanded  of  me  than  1  have  been  the  minds  of  any  with  the  fall  of  the 
able  to  realize  ;  for  I  fear  it  is  often  curtain.  Should  the  piece  be  deem- 
only  to  the  dramatic  author  himself,  ed  too  long,  1  leave  it  to  your  critical 
that,  in  the  various  changes  and  a-  discernment,  well  skilletl  in  the  rc- 
daptations  of  his  piece,  the  ne  plus  quisites  of  dramatic  effect,  to  cur- 
ultra  of  excellence  seems,  with  cer-  tail  those  parts  where  the  action  may 
tainty  and  clearness,  to  have  been  be  said  to  pause  amidst  the  reason- 
attained.  The  improvements  1  have  ings  of  the  characters ;  and  here  and 
made  seem  to  me  of  high  importance;  there,  with  a  tender  hand,  to  prune 
several  of  the  scenes  are  altogether  away  what  may  be  withdrawn,  with- 
of  new  introduction  ;  and  I  may  be  out  injury  and  blemish  to  the  whole. 
ptTmitted  to  say,  perhaps  without  But  in  committing  it  to  the  press,  1 
anyebullitionofexcessive vanity,  that,  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against 
as  a  whole,  the  drama  may  not  be  the  slightest  change  or  omission  in 
unworthy  of  being  cherishe<l  in  re-  its  present  form  ;  for  the  comjjosi- 
mcinbrance.  tion  and  adjustment  of  the  whole 

To  these  additional  scenes  belong  has  been  the  fruit  of  much  thought, 
the  counterplot  of  Hermann,  to  un-  and  deliberate  balancing  of  reasons  ; 
dennine  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  and  assuredly  my  deference  to  the 
Francis ;  and  also  the  scene  of  their  stage  extends  not  so  far  as  to  permit 
interview,  which,  in  the  original  form  the  studied  unity  and  connection  of 
of  the  drama,  (as  my  Erfurth  critic,  my  scenes  to  be  broken,  or  the  fca- 
with  great  justice,  remarks,)  had  un-  turcs  and  attributes  of  my  dramatic 
fortunately  been  wholly  overlooked,  characters  to  be  enfeebled  or  distort- 
Vet  he  appears  to  have  desiderated  a  cd,  to  gratify  the  caprice  or  snnpos- 
dittbrent  issue  and  result,  from  this  cd  convenience  of  any  actor, 
interview,  from  that  which  I  have  With  relation  to  the  dress  or  cos- 
deemed  most  suite<l,  to  the  general  tume  most  suitable  to  the  jncce,  per- 
interest  and  texture  of  the  piece,  to  mit  me,  generally,  to  remark,  that  in 
tleduce  from  it.  The  scene  of  Fran-  nature,  or  real  life,  it  may  nerhaps 
cis  with  Amelia,  in  the  garden,  I  have  justly  be  regarded  as  a  consideration 
judged  advisable  to  change  to  the  of  slight  moment,  but  assuredly  nc- 
preceding  act ;  and  if  1  may  credit  ver  with  a  view  to  the  stage.  What 
tile  assurances  of  the  most  discerning  in  this  respect  may  appear  most  suit- 
and  intelligent  of  my  friends,  I  could  cd  to  the  character  and  supposed 
have  selected,  in  the  whole  piece,  no  turn  of  disposition  of  the  Robber 
niore  suitable  place  for  its  introduc-  Moor,  I  should  think  it  perhaps  not 
tion,  and  no  time  of  more  impressive  difficult  to  hit.  Yet  1  cannot  dis- 
<ftect,  than  a  few  moments  previous  guise  from  you  the  interest  and  cu- 
to  the  interview  of  Moor  with  Arne-  riosity  I  shall  f^l,  even  on  so  incon- 
lia.  Francis  I  have  now  drawn  siderablc  a  point,  if  I  shall  be  so  for- 
soniewhat  more  nearly  allied  to  hu-  tunatc  as  to  be  present  at  the  repre- 
inan  feelings,  although  the  means  by  sentation.  In  his  hat  there  should 
which  they  are  called  forth  into  o-  be  stuck  a  sprig,  or  slip,  of  a  green 
peration  are  somewhat  uncommon,  bough,  as  allusion  is  expressly  made 
3nd  not  often  hazarded  with  success,  to  this,  in  that  part  of  the  piece 
Thesceneof  his  condemnation,  in  the  where  he  yields  up  his  command.  I 
^h  act,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  should  also  wish  that  he  bore  a  staff, 
hecn  equally  devoid  of  success,  in  the  His  garb  should  be  noble,  without 
representation,  with  the  sacrifice  of  studied  ornament,  and,  in  its  graceful 
Amelia  by  her  lover.  The  catastrophe  negligence,  frw  from  the  traces  of  fri- 
01  the  piece,  in  its  now  cliangc<l  form,  vchty  or  caprice, 
appears  to  me  the  suitable  and  ira-  *  A  young  musical  composer,  of  high 
ornament  and  termination  to  eminence,  is  at  present  busily  occu- 
me  whole.  Moor  I  have  made  fully  pied  on  a  symphony  for  my  **  Rob- 
pUy  out  his  part ;  and  forgive  me  bers  I  feel  confident  it  will  tc  a 
While  I  say,  1  feel  some  inwanl  felicitous  and  masterly  proclnction. 


Correspondence  of  ScfitUer,  CApril 

When  it  is  completed,  I  shall  use  the  tertoin  of  that  <  part  of  the  piece 
liberty  of  sending  it  for  your  accep-  which  relates  to  the  comleronation  of 
tance.  Francis,  is  to  me  so  much  the  jnore 

Excuse,  I  beseech  you,  the  nume-  delightful,  as  I,  in  this,  imagined 
rous  inaccuracies  which  I  perceive  myself  less  assured  of  your  approba- 
have  crept  into  the  manuscript  of  my  tion  than  in  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice 
dramatic  work.  My  eager  iinpa-  of  Amelia, ^  and  her  situation  with 
tience  to  dispatcli  it  to  you  has  pre-  the  Robbers,  in  the  fourth  act.  In 
vented  me  from  revising  and  corrects  dramatic  effect,  I  feel  confident  it 
ing  it  with  the  care  1  ought.  I  re-  will  ^  found  most  striking  and  im- 
gret,  also,  that  my  copyist,  in  his  ig-  pressive.  \  our  suggestion,  that  A- 
iiorance,  has  so  pitiably  mangled  melia  ought  not  to  be  stabbed,  but 
-the  orthography.  I  conclude,  in  coin-  rather  shot,  meets  at  once  wiUi  luy 
mending  myself,  and  my  dramatic  cordial  acquiescence.  In  its  effect, 
labour,  to  the  indulgence  of  one  it  must  bept  a  higher  surprise;  and, 
whom  I  know  to  be  among  the  most  besides,  there  seems  to  me  in  it  a 
estimable  and  discerning  of  critics. —  more  characteristic  agreement  witli 

the  calling  and  occupation  of  a  rob- 


tSchillerj  to  the  Baron  Von  Dalberg. 
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Your  critique  upon  my  Rob¬ 
bers,”  which  I  had  looked  for  with 
the  utmost  avidity  and  impatience, 
safely  reached  me  ;  and  1  unfeigned- 
ly  lament,  that  any  delay  in  its  com¬ 
munication  should  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  so  serious  a  cause  as  tlie 
indisposition  of  your  Excellency.  I 


cordial  acquiescence.  In  its  effect, 
it  must  beget  a  higher  surprise;  and, 
besides,  there  seems  to  me  in  it  a 
more  characteristic  agreement  witlt 
the  calling  and  occupation  of  a  rob¬ 
ber.  As  to  any  other  changes  whicli 
may  he  deemed  essential,  I  leave  it 
wholly  to  your  discretion,  and  dra¬ 
matic  skill  and  discernment,  to  do, 
in  this  respect,  whatever  you  reay 
conceive  fitted  to  render  the  piece 
most  striking  and  effective  in  the  re¬ 
presentation.  1  may,  however,  add, 
.that,  in  perusing  your  critical  re¬ 
marks,  I  felt  it  difficult,  at  times,  to 
repress  the  desire  of  urghig  some¬ 
thing  in  still  farther  exposition,  and 
more  clear  illustration,  of  certain 


indisposition  of  your  Excellency.  I  more  clear  illustration,  of  certain 
trust,  however,  .that  ere  this,  you  passages  in  my  dramatic  work, 
will  have  nearly  perfectly  recovered  As  to  the  doubt  you  express,  wbe- 
froiu  its  effects.  What  has  appeared  ther  the  action  of  the  piece  might 
to  you  faulty  and  exceptionable,  in  not  rather,  with  advantage,  be  laid 
my  dramatic  work,  does  not,  I  must  in  times  more  remote,  1  must  be 
candidly  avow,  appear  to  me  in  a  si-  jvermitted,  in  general,  to  observe, 
milar  light.  This,  it  is  possible,  that  1  assuredly  disapprove  ot*  vci) 
may  arise  from  my  ignorance  of  cer-  alteration  of  this  nature.  My  de¬ 
tain  fitting  and  appropriate  requi-  matic  characters  seem  to  me  all  so  de- 

Mtes  of  the  stage,  and  perhaps,  also,  cisively  and  distinctively  marked,- 


from  still  inseparably  viewing  tlie  they  are  so  deterroinately  modem  in 
piece  in  too  distinctive  and  distract-  their  delineation,—that  the  general 
ing  a  nearness ;  and  not  in  that  more  harmony  and  keeping  of  ,  the  whole 
distant  and  diminishing  perspective,  connective  parts  of  the  drama  wrf 
desiderated  by  dramatic  critics,  inthe  be  irretrievably  marred  and  lost, 
mellowed  and  softening  effect  of  were  so  violent  a  change  adopt^l- 
which,  many  finer  and  more  delicate  Rut  perhaps  even  here  my 
shades  of  incident  and  character  are  misleads  me ;  and  I  therefore  sun 
confuseil  indistinctly  together,  or  leave  you,  in  this  parti^lar,  unfet- 
whollv  lost.  It  has  appeared  to  me,  teretl  by  any  bias  or  opinion 
I  confess,  singular,  that,  in  the  chan-  own.  There  occurs  to  me  nothing 
ged  form  of  my  drama,  your  Excel-  farther  which  I  can  add,  to 
lency  should  r^rct  the  absence  of  ray  dramatic  work,  in  its  moili 


own.  1  here  occurs  ro  me  ^ 
farther  which  I  can  add,  to  i**!*  , 
ray  dramatic  work,  in  its  moiii 


those  more  delicate  and  finely  poetic  and  adopted  form,  the  deterinin*^ 
paces  and  shadings,  which,  accord-  stomp  ot  legitimacy— at  least  nolW 
ing  to  my  conception,  may,  with  in-  whicn  1  feel  1  could  fully 
crea^l  power  and  effect  to  the  whole,  tisfactorily  develope  within  me  n* 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  represen-  row  compass  of  a  letter.  1 
^  perhaps,  m  ray  defence  and 

^  The  favourable  impression  you  en-  tion  of  certain  passages,  and  peem 


^  The  favourable  impression  you  en 
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features  of  niy  piece,  to  have  been 
more  luiuute  and  explicit  in  the 
reatioiis  which  weighed  with  me  in 
the  clianges  1  ha?e  made  ;  because  I 
still  reiiieinbcr  it  was  not  without 
some  occasional  feeling  of  reluctance 
that  1  could  persuade  myself  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  design  of  giving  to  tliem 


a  didercut  turn  and  import,  and  that 
1  adopted  the  peculm  mode  and 
manner  of  treatment  which  they 
now  exhibit.  1  now,  however,  whol¬ 
ly  resign  iny  dramatic  work  to  tlie 
judgment  of  critics  ;  and  1  conclude, 
in  entreating  the  continuance  of  your 
favour  and  regard,  &c.  &c. 


ODE.FaOM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  FULVIO  TESTI. 


’I'esti  is  the  Italian  Horace,  and, 
in  point  of  expression  and  manner, 
the  most  classic  of  the  Italian  poets. 
M’ithout  very  high  powers  of  feeling 
or  invention,  he  possesses  a  neat¬ 
ness  and  precision  of  thought,  and  a 
happiness  of  diction,  which  compen¬ 
sate  the  absence  of  other  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  present  Ode,  wnich  we 
have  selected  as  highly  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  manner,  while  it  possesses, 
at  the  same  time,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  brevity,  is  addressed  to  Ray¬ 
mond,  Conte  de  Montecuculli,  a 
friend  of  the  author,  and  seems  to 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  over- 
l)earing  conduct  of  some  former  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  translation  is  mi¬ 
nutely  literal. 

“  Ruscelleito  orgogliosoJ** 

Thou  Rill,  whose  waves  so  proudly  glide. 
Child  of  the  low  and  nameless  fountain, 
tv  hose  birth  was  by  the  barren  side 
And  dusky  glooms  of  some  dark  moun¬ 
tain  ; 

W  buKc  waters,  feebly  winding  on, 

Once  humbly  kiss'd  each  little  stone. 

I.CSS  fiercely  let  those  waters  rave^ 

Beat  not  th*  opposing  barriers  so 
Though  May  give  fulness  to  thy  wave, 

’Tis  but  a  tcmjwrary  flow ; 

And  August's  burning  breath  of  drought, 
run  soon  shall  shrink  thee  into  nought. 

to  his  ocean  home  of  rest, 

The  kingly  Po  his  current  guides  ; 

Yet,  down  his  broad  and  silent  breast 
ull  many  a  goodly  galley  glides ; 

A«r  wintry  snows,  nor  summer’s  sous. 
Change  the  still  course  with  which  he  runs. 

with  a  river’s  lordly  tone. 

An  foam  and  fierceness  hurriest  by  ; 
^^lord  of  honours  not  thine  own, 
hou  rear'st  aw  hile  thy  crest  on  higli ; 

Tk  splendour,  save 

*  hoise  and  tumult  of  thy  wavc- 

deform  the  brightest  sky, — 

V  seasons  change— the  year  glides 


In  sandy  wastes  and  desarts  dry. 

Those  stormy  waves  shall  land  at  last 
And  o'er  thy  shrunk  and  silent  bed. 
Shall  1  with  foot  uninoisten'd  tread. 


1  know,  my  Raymond,  that  1  use 

Such  language  with  the  stream  in  vain, 
But  o'er  her  golden  chords,  the  Muse 
Thus  loves  to  teach  in  secret  strain  ; 
And  thus,  in  words  of  mystic  guise, 

High  thoughts  to  veil  from  vulgar  eyes. 


Sprung  from  a  lowly  neighbouring  source, 
1  too  beheld  a  torrent  roar, 

That,  in  the  fury  of  its  course, 

The  finnly -rooted  forests  tore. 

And  seem'd,  in  foaming  pride,  to  bo 
A  short-liv'd  rival  of  the  sea. 


Stunn'd  by  the  torrent's  deafening  roar, 
I  sought  the  dlstiint  mountain's  brow 
I  mus'd  upon  its  state  of  yore. 

How  humble  then — how  haughty  now 
When,  w'ith  a  borrow'd  wave,  it  l)ore 
Destruction  to  its  peaceful  shore. ' 


When,  lo  !  with  tresses  brightly  beaming, 
All  wreath’d  with  hmrel  and  with  light, 
My  guardian  god,  in  heav’nly  seeming, 
AimHo  stood  before  my  sij^it. 

And  said,  To  pride  belong  alone 
A  passing  reign,  a  baseless  throne. 

FdHune,  ipeunstant  os  the  moon. 

Still  changes  all  beneath  the  skies ; 

She  gives  but  to  resume  the  boon— 

She  comes  and  clasps— then  loathes  and 
flies ; 

Wisest  is  be,  who,  'midst  her  wiles, 

Nor  fears  her  frowns  nor  court*  her 
smiles. 


Wise  is  the  skilful  mariner 
Who  'midst  the  wreck  his  rtwaA  mves ; 
But  wise  alika  is  be  who  ne'w 

Trusts  to  the  smoothly  smiling  waves, 
And  shuns,  with  cautious  sail,  to  sweep 
O'er  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Above  each  honour’d  name  of  old. 

The  sage  Agathocles  I  deem — 

With  the  pure  vein  of  Eastern  gold, 

He  bade  his  royal  table  glcain ; 
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But  placed,  amidst  that  golden  glare, 
His  father's  *  humbler  vessels  there. 

“  The  vilencss  of  his  mother  earth 
T}  phuais  vainly  sought  to  hide ; 
Yet,  heedless  of  his  mortal  birth, 
Immortal  gods  to  unns  defied  : 

But  soon  in  dStna's  burning  womb 
He  found,  before  his  death,  a  tomb. 

“  To  emulate  the  might  of  Jove 
In  all  the  thunder  of  his  ire. 


Ltangnyrie.^^o.  IV,  QApril 

With -borrow’d  clouds  Salmoneus  strove, 
ftretended  bolts  and  lying  fire ; 

But,  ah  1  too.  sadly  tri/c,  he  found 
TJuj4  hoH  iLhat  stretch’d  him  on  the  ground” 

.-f'l,.  •  I  !<•  I  1- 

While  at  the  heav’nly  flowing  sound, 

I  sat  in  silent  rapture  there, 

I  turn’d  my  wpnd’ring  gaze  around, 
And  saw  the  stream’s  broad  cliannci 
*  bare ; 

And  where  its  brawling  wave  had  flow’d, 
The  wand’ring  herds  insulting  trode. 


KKMINISCENCES  OF  AULD  LANObVXi:. 

No.  IV. 

Time  is  the  moth  of  Nature,  and  devours  all  beauty. 

S'nrky^s  numerous  Courtier, 


My  stay  in  the  country  had  been 
protracted  considerably  beyond  the 
period  which  1  at  first  intended ;  for 
although  forty  years  of  iny  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  metropolis,  yet  the 
hey-day  of  youth  had  passed  in  the 
country,  and  rural  scenery  still  had 
many  charms  for  me,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  over  which  I  now  de¬ 
lighted  to  wander.  I  have  already 
said,  that  the  aspect  of  my  native  glen 
was  much  changed ;  but  enougli  still 
remained  to  remind  me  of  the  past ; 
of  much  that  had  once  thrillea  my 
heart  with  joy,  and  which  it  was  still 
pleasant  to  contemplate  in  imagina¬ 
tion.  Blair,  in  his  beautiful  and  ori¬ 
ginal  Poem  of  the  Grave,  says, 

“  Of  joys  departed  never  to  return. 

How  painful  the  remembrance  I” 

This  is  perhaps  generally  true,  while 
the  privation  is  recent,  and  so  long 
as  we  can  think  of  nothing  except 
that  which  we  have  lost  for  ever ;  but 
when  sorrow  has  been  mellowed  by 
time,  and  our  griefs  forgotten  a- 
midst  the  cares  of  life  and  the  bustle 
of  business, — ^when  youth  has  imper- 
wptibly  stole  away,  and  mature  age 
finds  us  enj»agetl  in  amassing  wealth, 
or  prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition, 
— ^then  the  recollections  of  departed 
friends,  or  of  the  days  when  every 
hour  brought  our  sun  of  life  nearer 
to  bis  meridiau,  are  no  longer  pain¬ 
ful  to  the  memory  ;  tliey  may  more 
aptly  ^  compareil  to  what  Ossian 
bcautitully  calls  the  joy  of  grief 


a  luxury  which  1  have  often  enjoyed, 
and  would  not  willingly  forego :  at 
this  moment,  my  narration  renews 
the  pleasure  I  had  in  sitting  on  the 
gray  rock,  or  lingering  by  the  rip- 
ling  streamlet ;  and  were  1  to  indulge 
my  feelings,  I  could  describe  scenery 
and  expand  sentiments  sufficient  to 
fill  a  volume.  But  that  I  may  not 
tire  the  reader’s  patience,  by  alK)rtivc 
attempts  to  excite  a  sympathy  which 
he  cannot  exercise,  or  in  describing 
moods  of  mind  in  which  he  cannot 
participate,  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
relation  of  occurrences  unconnected 
with  every-day^  observation,  and 
more  remote  from  the  regions  of  fancy 
and  imagination. 

One  day,  at  dinner,  my  cousin  ad¬ 
dressed  me,  saying,  **  Have  you  any 
inclination  to  accompany  me  to  Dun¬ 
dee  Fair  to-morrow  }  I  shall  be  glad 
of  your  company  ;  we  can  take  me 
gig ;  if  not,  I  snail  ride  my  brown 
mare.”  In  my  younger  days,  1  had 
attended  the  Fair  at  Dundee 
regularly,  and  now  promised  myselt 
some  enjoyment  from  a  repetition  oi 
tlic  visit,  and  the  opportunity  oi 
comparing  past  times  with  the  ^piv'- 
sent,  and  therefore  frankly  expresse 
my  acquiescence  to  his  proposal. 

Your  entertaining  corresponauit, 

Eben.  Anderson,  has  already  deligot' 
ed  your  readers  with  a  description  oi 
“  Edmonton  Fair,”  in  a  style  of  pw* 
losophical  humoiir  far  beyond  toe 
pretensions  of  ray  liumblc  i)cn ;  oa 
as  he  and  I  tread  very  diffiron 


•  .\galhocle3  was  the  son  of  a  potter, 
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crouiul,  aud  may  not  »view  objects  country  wife,  describing  the  quali- 
ihrough  the  same  medium,  1  trust  I  ties  of  a  cow  which  she  exhibited 
may  be  j)eTmitted  to  lollow  in  his  for  sale  ;  till,  after  hearing  the  enu- 
wake,  without  incurring  the  char^  incration  of  the  animal’s  properties, 
of  plagiarism,  or  even  of  servile  imi-  which  the  good  woman  had  almost 
taiioii,  although,  to  avoid  these,  will  exalted  into  virtues,  I  wondered  how* 
bliortcu  my  narrative.  '  she  could  think  of  parting  with  a 

Thomas  AVallace,  one  of  the  ser-  creature  approaching  so  nearly  to 
vaiits,  was  to  have  the  charge  of  perfection.  Tired  of  listening  to  the 
conducting  some  cattle,  and  meet  his  chafterings  of  stylishness,  and  3ie  ver- 
luaster  at  market ;  we  were  to  pro-  bosity  of  low  cunning,  which  often 
cecd  by  a  road  ditferent  from  that  by  overshot  its  own  mark,  I  turned  to 
which  1  had  travelled,  which  would  the  more  artless  groups  of  children 
•hve  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  still  crowding  around  the  stalls  of  the 
more  of  the  country.  We  started  ear-  hucksters;  and  remarked  the  long- 
ly ;  the  day  was  line,  and  w^e  had  a  ing  look,  and  hopeless  eye,  of  the 
most  pleasant  ride.  pennyless,  gaping  youngster,  lixed  on 

On  approaching  the  scene,  many  the  gilded  gingerbread,  party-colour¬ 
picasing  recollections  occurred  to  my  ed  confectionaries,  wooden  -  houses, 
memory  :  again  1  seemed  to  mingle  horses,  bellows-birds,  and  a  countless 
in  the  crowd,  at  the  juvenile  sports variety  of  edibles  and  toys,  spread 
ot  throwing  the  cudgel  at  a  gin-  out  in  tempting  array  before  him ; 
gcr-breatl  cake,  pricking  the  garter,  and  felt  inclined  to  address  them 
twirling  the  wheel  of  fortune,  wit-  and  their  venders  in  the  language  of 
Hissing  the  delectable  exhibition  of  Thomson, 
funch  and  his  wife,  or  the  still  more  ,,  .  .. 

a»lonishing  feats  of  a  juggler  eating  ‘ - -’V  e  lying  vamues  of  hfe  ! 

Hre  and  vomiting  ribbons^red,  green,  '  “  • 

and  blue,  as  if  there  had  been  a  There  was  for  a  time  much  a- 
score  of  Coventry  weavers  at  work  in  musement  in  the  Babel  medley  ot 
his  belly.  Such  were  my  delights  sights  and  sounds  by  which  1  was 
when  1  tirst  attended  this  fair ;  some  on  all  sides  surroundotl.  'i'he  shrill 
years  later,  they  gave  place  lo  the  .  hawhec  whistle,  the  squeaking  green 
inore  refined  pleasure  of  escorting  and  gilded  penny  trumpet,  the  ino- 
homesome  rural  beauty;  when,  if  the  notonous  and  unmusical  notes  of  the 
hil'luvay  was  foul  or  dusty,  leading  mimic  flageolet,  the  twanging  strum 
her  by  a  cleaner,  probably  longer,  of  a  Jew  s  harp,  or  the  worse  than 
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and  trolling  over  the  doggerel  and  wliich  the  red-coated  orators  tickled 
diainal  ditty  of  his  misfortunes ;  the  ears  of  their  gapiog  auditors 
mounted  on  a  cart^  the  apple-dealer  sometimes  with  considerable  power 
invited  customers,  by  holding  up  a  of  pleasantry,  and  flashes  of  broad 
sample  of  his  stock,  and  calling  out,  humour.  On  the  present  occasiou, 
**  Look  at  the  bonny,  red-cheeked,  I  almost  unconsciously  joined  the 
round  and  sound  flower  of  Monor-  crowd  which  followed  the  military 
gan  !**  Last  and  loudest,  came  the  hero,  expecting  that  he  would  soon 
dinling  drum,  ear-piercing  flfe/'  make  a  halt,  and  speechify  after  the 
and  humming  drone  of  the  bagpipe,  manner  of  langsyne ;  but  I  was  di&- 
Although  never  a  soldier,  there  is  appointed,  that  mode  of  crimping  be- 
something  in  martial  music  which  ing  now  either  abolished  by  orders 
always  touches  my  heart ;  and  one  from  bead- quarters,  or  having  fallen 
of  my  amusements  at  home  is  to  into  desuetude,  by  general  consent 
lean  from  iny  window,  on  a  flue  Hence  there  may  be  a  decay  in  mar- 
evening,  listening  to  the  serenade  tial  eloquence;  but  as  the  busiuiss 
from  ^e  Castle-hill.  A  recruiting  of  a  soldier  is  to  fight,  not  to  make 
IKirty  now  approached,  and  1  recol-  speeches,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
lected,  that  in  the  days  of  langsyne,  that  the  laurels  of  our  heroes  are  in 
ou  the  spot  where  1  now  stood,  1  no  degree  tarnished, 
liad  listened,  with  ravished  ears,  to  a  After  some  longer  stay  on  the 
Highland  serjeant  haranguing  the  muir,  I  made  few  further  obser- 
croud.  His  figure  and  attitude  were  vations,  except  that  the  trade  of 
still  vividly  stretched  on  my  memory;  horse-coujnng  had  apparently  f&lkn 
1  again  saw  his  martial  and  veteran  into  more  respectable  hands ;  for 
features,  as  he  brandished  tlie  glan-  having  sat  for  a  considerable  time  in 
cing  sword  with  braAvny  arm  ;  the  a  tent,  to  which  I  had  l^n  con- 
gorgeous  plume  of  feathers  nocldiiig  ducted  by  my  cousin  as  his  rendez- 
in  bis  cap,  and  the  guineas  glittering  vous,  and  having  attentively  listened 
ill  tlie  sun,  as  tliey  danced  on  the  to  what  was  going  on  around  me,  1 
drum.bcad,  to  the  playful  tattooing  of  flattered  myself  that  there  seera^  1«^ 
the  drum-boy,  as  a  prelude  to  the  propensity  to  cheating ;  or,  if  it  di<l 
address  of  the  redoubtable  warrior,  exist  in  its  former  vigour,  it  waspro- 
who  invited  all  whose  hearts  beat  secuted  with  more  address ;  at  any 
high  for  martial  glory,  and  whose  rate,  there  was  not  so  much  boasung 
brows  ached  for  laurels, — servants  and  gasconade,  or,  in  plain  Lngliw> 
who  had  tyrannical  masters, — dis-  lying,  and  far  less  profane  sweanng, 
appointed  lovers,  jilted  by  their  although  1  could  not  avoid  remari- 
sweatlieart^ — henpecked  husbands,  ing,  that  they  drank  less  ale,  w 
plagued  with  scolding  and  jealous  more  w’hisky,  than  formerly  :1 


Hence  there  may  be  a  decay  iu  mar¬ 
tial  eloquence;  but  as  the  business 
of  a  soldier  is  to  fight,  not  to  make 
speeches,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  the  laurels  of  our  heroes  are  in 
no  degree  tarnished. 

After  some  longer  stay  on  the 
muir,  I  made  few  further  obser¬ 
vations,  except  that  the  traile  of 


secuted  with  more  address ;  at  any 
rate,  there  was  not  so  much  boosung 
and  gasconade,  or,  in  plain  Lngliah, 
lying,  and  far  less  profane  swearing, 
although  1  could  not  avoid  remari- 
ing,  that  they  drank  less  ale,  wd 
more  whisky,  than  formerly :  1 


wives,— those  whom  Fortune  had  ca-  sume  we  have  the  Premiers  budget 
nriciously  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  and  thei  malt-tax  to  thank  for  that 
her  wheel, — to  join  that  honourable.  The  fanner  now  informed  ^ 
old  and  bold,  often- tried,  and  never-  we  were  to  dine  in  at  na  - 

beaten  corps,  the  reghnent,  command-  past  four  «*clock;  but  as  it  wc«  ' 
cd  by  a  nobleman,  who  made  all  still  be  sotae  dme  before  be  ccw* 
his  privates  non-commissioned  offi-  leave  the  muir,  1  might,  if  weane , 
cera,  his  seijeants  ensigns,  and  his  take  the  gig  and  dtivei-to 

standard  -  bearers  captains  ;  all,  in  Finding  that  it  still  w^eil  J 

short,. who  panted  for  fame,  or  sigh-  than  two  hours  to  tho  tinic»,  1  ' 

t*d  for  liberty,  were  invited  to  fol-  him  that  1  would  rather  prtfer  w 
low  Serjeant  Mactrap  to  bis  quar-  ing,  for  that  1  should  j; 

tew,  whore  they  would  be  regaled  to  climb .  the  Law-hill.  ^  ’ 

with  a  bowl  of  punch,  competent  to  there  is  no  fool  likeanohl  5 

drown  all  tlicir  cares,  were  tliey  as  ever,  take^ytmr  own 
numerous  aa  blackberries  in  the  wood  “  only  meet  me  at  Jemmy  ^ 
of  Gientanncr,  and  so  capacious,  that  in  the  head  of  the  ^**^*^*1^^  jj. 
a  grenadier  might  swim  in  it,  sword  acUy  at  the  hour/  By  • 
in  hand,  without  cither  touching  eklc  rection,  and  the  assistance  * 
or  bottom.  Such  were  generally  tlic  cane,  1  reached  the  summit 
leading  fooiures  of  the  speeches  with  hill,  although  in  much  longer 
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and  more  fatigued/  than  1  had  anti-  extended  bencatli  my  feet ;  and  as  I 
cipated :  panting,  and  breathless,  I  gaied  upon  the  crowd  of  rational  and 
Mt  down,  and  felt,  with  something  irrational  beings,  huddled  together 
like  regret,  how  different  a  man  1  in  a  narrow  space,  I  could  not  help 
now  was,  from  what  I  once  knew  comparing  the  scene  to  an  ant  hill, 
myself,  in  the  days  of  langsyne.  It  required  only  a  little  farther 
Alas !  how  great  the  change,  when  I  stretch  of  fancy,  to  imagine  a  being 
iooked  from  the  past  to  the  present !  of  superior  order,  who  would  look  on 
Once,  this  day  was  a  holiday,  preg-  tho  bustling  concerns  of  men  with  the 
nant  with  spirit-stirring  fun,  IVolic,  same  indifference  with  which  I  had 
mirth,  love,  and  rural  happiness  ;  surveyed  the  busy  insects  ;  niy  ima- 
now,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  gination  invested  him  with  the  qlia- 
hours,  I  had  felt  it  not  only  vapid  lities  and  powers  of  a  Destroying 
and  insipid,  but  wearisome  and  fa-  Angel ;  and,  instead  of  the  liandful 
tippling.  This  1  was  convinced  pro-  of  mortals  in  my  view,  fancy  rangwl 
ceeded  from  my  palled  appetite  und  to  I'omjK-ii  and  Herculaneum,  where 
blunted  feelings,  now  less  susceptible  palaces  and  cottages,  ]>otentates  and 
of  excitement ;  for,  on  thinking  of  plebeians,  w'ere  buried  deep  beneath 
the  scene  1  had  just  left,  1  was  a  torrent  of  burning  lava,  or  swal- 
oblif^etl  to  own,  that  the  cattle  were  lowed  up  in  the  convulsions  of  na- 
as  fat,  the  hor.^es  as  sleek  and  hand-  ture  ;  and  1  felt  convinccil,  that, 
some,  and  the  human  face  divine"  compared  with  the  universe,  these 
as  lovely  as  ever,  although  none  had  scenes  of  desolation  were  only  like 
their  wonted  powers  of  attraction  for  the  shaking  or  levelling  of  an  ant- 
ine.  I  was  now  in  a  moralizing  hill.  In  such  inusings  did  I-  sit  till 
mood,  produced  by  the  fatip^e  I  had  it  was  time  to  descend  and  join  the 
undergone,  and  still  felt ;  and  my  farmer  at  his  rendezvous, 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  see-  On  my  arrival  at  Dundee,  I  found 
ncry,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  neigh-  my  cousin  waiting,  and  immediately 
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against  sogcrin’/'  The  farmer  re-  terous  freedoms,  the  farmer  desirftl 
plied,  “  I  should  harcUy  have  thought  the  females  to  retire,  as  he  would  ma- 
your  brother  had  time  to  get  drunk  nage  the  business  better  in  tlteir  alv 
since  he  came  to  town  ;  however,  he  sence  ;  he  then  addressed  his  servant 
is  a  good  ploughman,  and  a  faithful  in  atone  of  authority,  saying,  “  Come 
servant ;  1  must  see  what  can  be  done  Sir,  we  have  had  quite  enough  of 
— where  are  they  ?”  I  left  them  this  folly  ;  go  and  put  the  harness  on 


at  the  corse, — but,  hark  !  they’re  my  horse.**  He  is  no  longer  your 
comin*  this  way  ;  I  hear  the  drum  !’*  servant.  Sir,**  said  the  serjeant.  “  Is 


We  went  down  stairs,  and  were  just  he  really  so  fairly  enlisted  ?”  inquired 
ill  time  to  sec  Tam  strutting  behind  the  farmer.  “  Yes,**  was  the  reply, 
the  serjeant,  brandishing  a  drawn  Was  it  before  he  was  dnir.k?” 

sword,  and  heeling  like  a  ship  in  a  Drunk !  he  is  not  drunk !”  said 

storm.  Meg  Lindsay  was  still  keep-  the  serjeant.  Tom  was  a  smart,  fine- 
ing  alongside,  with  tears  streaming  looking  young  fellow,  and  the  crimp 
<lown  her  cheeks.  The  farmer  walk-  felt  great  reluctance  to  quit  his  prize, 
cd  up  to  the  serjeant,  desiring  him  Come,  come,  serjeant,  it  wont  do 
to  halt,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  his  — 1  must  have  my  servant.”  “  He 
servant.  Turning  round  to  Thomas,  is  his  Majesty *s  recruit,  Sir,  and  I’ll 
he  mildly  said,  “Ay,  Tam,  that’s  keep  him  I’*  “  Ay,  that’s  it,  serjeant ! 
a  bit  bonny  steel  you’ve  got — let  me  stand  up  for  your  Xing  an’  my 
look  at  it.”  Tam  staggering  to  one  right !”  cried  Tam  ;  “  I’m  a  heroal- 
side,  cried,  “  Ah,  guderaan,  is  this  ready — wha  kens  what  1  may  be,  by 
you  V*  but  shewed  no  inclination  to  the  time  I  come  track  frae  boxing 
part  with  bis  weapon.  The  farmer,  the  blackeys  in  Injey  ?  ‘  How  bap- 
walking  close  up  to  him,  wrested  it  py’s  the  soldier  who  lives  on  his 
from  him,  calling  out,  “Wha  taks  pay!’  row-de-dow,  tantoo,  hurra!” 
charge  o’  that  ? — tools  shouldna’  ha’e  cried  Tarn,  tossing  his  hat  in  the  air ; 
chappin’ sticks !”  After  a  stare  of  and  stepping  up  to  his  master,  he  took 
surprise, Tam  stammered  out,  “  Saul!  his  hand,  saying,  “  Ciang  awa’  htme, 
you’re  no’  blate,  after  a’ ;  however,  gudeman — ^farewell,  and  God  bless 
I  winna*  lift  rny  han’  against  my  auld  you  !  I’ll  come  back  an’  see  you 
master,  but  I  wadna’  allowed  the  when  I’m  a  captain!”  “You see, 
provost  o’  Dundee  to  tak’  my  sword,  Sir,  the  man  is  resolved,”  said  the 
— ^but  ye’re  a  fine  fallow,  farmer,  an’  serjeant.  “  I  see  a  drunken  fool.  Sir! 
I’ve  eaten  your  bannock  this  seven  and  to  be  plain,  I  also  see  the  roan 
year, — come  awa’,  an’  I’ll  gi’e  ye  a  who  first  deprived  him  of  his  fjenses, 
bowl  o’  punch  afore  we  sinder,”  and  and  then  of  his  liberty  !”  What, 
he  slapped  his  master ’s  shoulder  Sir !  do  you  call  British  soWkr^ 
with  great  familiarity.  “  O  Tam!  slaves?’*  “  I  have  no  time  to  dispute 
how  can  ye  speak  that  way  to  your  with  you,  and  no  inclination  to  be 
maKter?’*crie<l  Meg  Lindsay.  ‘'Mas-  bullied— do  you  give  me  back  wy 
ter!  he’s  nac  master  o*  mine, — I’ve  servant?”  '‘No.”  “Very well, Sir; 
nae  master  but  King  George  the  you  cannot  attest  him  till  he  is 

Fourth,  Ciod  save  him  !  an*  bless  the  her — but  of  tliat  thereislittle  ebaWH’ 
British  grand ydeers,— hurra  !’*  As  while  he  continues  in  your  compa^'T  j 
he  still  kept  his  place,  with  the  ex-  I  shall  therefore  take  both  him  aw 
ception  of  some  «ig-zag  deviations,  you  before  a  magiBtrate--f:>ve  ow 
Meg,  emboldened  by  the  farmer’s  for  his  appeaTance-^-and,  when 

presence,  took  his  arm,  crying,  to  his  senses,  if- he  says  he  was  fw  J 

“  Come  a\va’  out  among  that  mcnzic,  enlisted,  he  is  yours ; 

Tam  !*’  He  attempted  to  throw  his  duct  shall  be  strictly 

arm  around  her  neck,  sa3ring,  or  ra-  The  seijeunt  finding  whom  b^bad 

ther  chanting  out,  “  Dinna  greet  deal  with,  yielded  the 

to  grieve  me,  lassie, — come,  gi’e  me  a  about,  and  returned  to  the 

kiss,  Mcg,my  bonny muir-hen,— I’m  Street,  leaving  Tom  with  hii 

gtun  to  injey,  my  dear,  to  gather  dia-  The  ploughman's  thirst 

monts,  to  busk  my  bonny  Meg,  an*  glory  was  not  yet  quen<meo,,^^^ 

I'm  cornin' hack,  ye  little  dear,  dawt-  pricking  up  his  ears 

it  thing,  to  mak’  ye  a  captain’s  lady !”  sound  of  the  drum, 'he 

As  the  girl  drew  back  from  hh  hois-  portunity  of  running  up  me  wu 


who  first  deprived  him  of  his  fjenwa. 
and  then  of  his  liberty  !”  “  'V  ^t, 
Sir !  do  you  call  British  soWicr*! 
slaves  ?’*  “  I  have  no  time  todispu^ 
with  you,  and  no  inclination  to  be 
bullied— do  you  give  me  back  wy 
serrant  “  No.”  “  Vwy  well,  bir ; 

you  cannot  attest  him  till  he  k 

ber— but  of  tliat  thereislittle  cnaa^^ 
while  he  continues  in  your  company . 
1  shall  therefore  take  both  him 
you  before  a  magiBtrate--f:>ve  W 

for  his  appearance-i-and,  when  5^^ 
to  his  senses,  if- he  says  he  wasfw  . 


I 
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gate  at  full  8j>ccd,  while  the  farmer 
was  talking  to  an  acquaintance.  His 
motion,  although  swift,  was  rather 
irregular,  and  his  powers  of  vision 
not  very  distinct :  from  one  or  other 
of  these  causes,  or  probably  from  a 
combination  of  both,  when  opposite 
to. the  Dog- well,  he  run  foul  of  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  brawny 
Irishman,  with  a  board  on  his  head, 
on  which  stood  all  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  in  stucco-work. 
The  sudden  contact  of  the  two  bodies 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  pro¬ 
duced  a  concussion,  which  proved 
fatal  to  mimic  royalty ;  down  came 
the  platform  which  supported  the 
regulators  of  the  world ;  the  sacred 
contract  was  dissolved  in  a  moment ; 
and  thedecapitation  of  crowned  heads 
would  have  delighted  the  most  san¬ 
guine  sans  culottes,  or  ferocious  pois- 
sanies,  with  which  France  was  ever 
disgraced.  The  Irishman  kept  upon 
his  legs ;  but  Tom,  from  the  greater 
velocity  of  his  motion,  and  being  now 
die  lighter  body,  fell  in  the  repulsion 
he  had  experienced,  and  lay  grappling 
at  the  Hibernian's  legs,  in  futile  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  his  perpendicular 
position.  The  well  w^as  within  a 
tew  feet  of  the  fatal  spot,  and  a  couple 
ot  servant  girls  had  just  filled  a  large 
washing- tub  with  water.  The  Mi¬ 
lesian  cast  a  dejected  look  on  the 
mighty  ruins  scattered  around  his 
feet ;  but  being,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  a  fellow  of  somehumour, 
he  lifted  the  ploughman,  by  neck  and 
liecls,  from  his  recumbent  posture, 
and,  with  Herculean  arm,  pitched 
him  into  the  washing-tub  head  fore¬ 
most.  We  arrived  just  in  time  to 

the  quondam  hero  assisted  from 
nis  cold-bath,  and  placed,  like  a 
drowned  rat,  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd, 
sull  accumulating.  The  shock  and 
sudden  char^  of  clement  bad  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated  the  few  senses 
which  he  had  previously  possessed, 
and  his  speech  became  both  unintel- 
hgible  and  incoherent.  He  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  our  quarters,  followed  by 
the  mob  ;  and  being  assisted  up  stairs, 
a  smart  fit  of  sickness,  and  its  usual 
concomitants  after  intoxication,  re¬ 
called  bis  scattered  senses,  and  he 

became  sober,  blushing  for  his 
Under  the  escort  of  some  ac- 
q^ntances,  who  had  witnessed  his 
he  went  out  by  a  back  way, 
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and  left  town,  accompanied  by  his 
sister  and  sweetheart. 

We  arrived  at  home  very  late; 
next  morning,  after  breakfast,  upon 
walking  out,  1  met  my  old  friend 
Saunders  Mitchell.  After  a  pause, 
and  a  snuff  from  his  crooked-hom,  I 
inquired  whether  he  could  take  a  walk 
with  me  ?  Ay,  Sir,  it  will  gi  e  me 
pleasure;  but  whare  are  we  to  gang?" 
“  I  wish  to  have  another  lock,  most 
probably  the  last,  at  the  site  of  my 
old  residence,  which,  although  1 
could  have  wished  to  have  seen  still 
standing,  1  am  far  better  pleased  to 
find,  as  it  were,  blotted  out,  than 
to  have  seen  its  roofiess  and  ruined 
walls,  a  melancholy  picture  of  deso¬ 
lation." 

W e  proceeded,  and  upon  entering 
the  Park-gate,  Saunders,  pointing  to 
two  pollards  planted  as  gate-posts, 
said,  Could  ye  claim  ony  acquain¬ 
tance  wf  thae  sticks,  SirV'  “  1  do 
not  recognize  them."  “  Weel,  Sir, 
thae  are  the  twa  meikle  trees  that 
grew  in  the  kail-yard,  whare  the  py- 
ets  bigget  their  nests  for  many  years: 
and  see  !  there's  the  twa  jaumbs  of 
your  grandfather's  ben-chimley,  set 
up  to  keep  the  carts  off  them."  Pass¬ 
ing  forward,  we  both,  as  it  were,  in¬ 
stinctively  stood  still.  “  Here," 
said  I,  “  is  the  spot  where  once  was 
the  seat  of  domestic  happiness — the 
scene  of  rural  and  innocent  delight : 
all  is  now  still  and  silent  as  the 
tomb  !"  Ay,  Sir,  and  the  day's  now 
near  at  hand,  when,  by  the  course  of 
nature,  we  maun  lie  as  still  and  si¬ 
lent  as  the  scene  around  us."'  llight 
before  us  was  a  small  stream,  creep¬ 
ing,  or  rather  stagnating  in  the  grass. 

“  There/'  said, I,  is  the  pure 

stream,  where  I  delighted  to  dip  my 
infant  feet,  and,  iu  after  years,  fouml 
a  still  keener  pleasure  in  romping  on 
its  banks  with  your  Mary,  on  a 
summer  evening,  as  she  lightly  skip¬ 
ped,  bare-footed,  gathering  her  wash¬ 
ing  from  the  daisied  green:  alas! 
the  stream  is  no  longer  clew,  but 
polluted  by  the  feet  of  beasts.  * 
and  look  at  the  fountain,  surrounded 
with  the  flag-stones  that  paved  your 
grandfather^s  chamber  floor;  they 
now  servo  as  a  fence  to  keep  the  cat¬ 
tle  frae  breaking  down  the  grass. 
This  was  too  much,  and  I  turned 
aside  .my  head.  Saunders  stepp^ 
forward  to  the  corner  of  the  park. 
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wliile  I  followed  at  a  slight  distance. 
“  (^oine  awa/Sir/'  said  he  ;  “  d’  ye  see 
the  remains  of  an  auld  acquaintance 
here  ?”  and  he  pointed  to  a  cluster  of 
shoots  of  the  mountain-ash,  from  an 
old  stock.  “  Ken  ye  ony  thing  about 
thae,  Sir?”  “  ^^’hy,  I  recollect  of 
planting  a  mountain-ash  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  garden,  when  a  very  young 
boy;  it  grew  luxuriantly,  and,  before 
1  left  the  country,  its  scarlet  berries 
were  glowing  in  tlie  autumnal  sun  ; 
but  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance; 
can  these  be  scions  from  its  stem  ?” 
“  Even  so,  Sir  :  it  W’as  named  your 
tree,  for  several  years  after  you  left 
us.  It  w’as  anceabonny  stick,  wi’ 
a  braid  green  head  spread  out  to  the 
dews  of  heaven  ;  but  its  fine  bunches 
of  scarlet  berries  tempted  the  callans, 
and  no  content  wi’  pu’ing  the  fruit, 
they  brake  down  the  tree,  till  scarce¬ 
ly  a  flowering  branch  was  left,  and 
dang  down  the  dykes,  climbing  to  get 
at  it,  till  at  last  your  cousin  cut  it 
down.  Did  ye  ken  Effie  Thornton  ? 
1  doubt  ye’ll  no  mind  o*  her ;  she 
wad  be  only  a  haflin  cummer  when 
ye  left  the  parish.  Ye’ll  ferly  how 
I  should  think  or  speak  about  her 
just  now%  and  sae  abruptly  ;  but  thae 
rowan  -  tree  shoots  fetch  her  to  my 
mind  ilka  time  I  see  them.  Ye’ll 
mind  brawlie  o’  her  father,  Archy 
Thornton, thejutling,  weirdless  body, 
wha  staid  at  Mossknow ;  and  ye 
maybe  kent  his  idle,  clashing  wife, 
Eflie  Lundie  ;  they  were  twa  worth¬ 
less  beings,  no  wordy  o’  sic  a  bairn  ; 
and  a’  body  wha  kent  her,  thought 
it  a  pity  to  sec  sic  a  fine  hit  lassie 
left  to  their  guiding ;  for  no  ane 
o'  them  had  sense  enough  to  gi’e 
her  a  good  advice,  and  good  exam¬ 
ple  was  still  farcr  out  o’  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  but  the  cummer  grew  up  a 
stately,  handsome  lass,  wi’  a  face  o’ 
sic  sweet  simplicity  and  guileless  in¬ 
nocence,  as  should  ha’e  been  her  pro¬ 
tection  frae  a’  evil.  Indewl  we  might 
have  applied  to  her  that  wild,  but 
beautifully  romantic  verse  of  Hums, 
had  it  then  been  written,  the  idea  of 
which,  I  have  nae  doubt,  he  took 
frae  Milton’s  description  of  Satan’s 
feelings,  upon  first  seeing  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden : 

‘  The  de'il  he  couldna  skaith  thee, 

Nor  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He*d  look  into  thy  bonny  fiice. 

And  say,  I  canna  wrang  thee  !* 
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Such,  Sir,  was  Effie  Thornton’s 
face  langsyne ;  but  the  cultivation  of 
her  mind  was  early  neglected.  She 
was  flattered  and  courtetl  by  it^air 
than  ane  aboon  her  ain  station~and 
ye  may  guess  what  happeneil ;  yet,  to 
me,  the  wonder  wasna  that  she  fell, 
but  that  she  had  sae  lang  resisted 
temptation.  Many  ane,  wha  caretl 
for  neither  her  father  nor  mitlier, 
were  sair  concerned  for  the  poor  las¬ 
sie  ;  for,  after  her  mistake,  she  never 
looked  out  of  her  father’s  door,  hut 
sat  at  her  wheel  wi’  the  tear  in  her 
e’e,  rocking  her  untimely  cradle ;  and 
some  had  fears  that  the  poor  thing 
W’ad  gang  demented,  she  laid  her  sin 
and  shame  sae  mciklc  to  heart. 

It  happened  ae  simmer  gloaming, 
I  had  been  sent  for  to  mend  the  stile 
opposite  to  us ;  the  job  was  just  fi¬ 
nished,  when  I  saw  Effie  coming 
dow’n  the  park,  wi’  her  hairnie  in  her 
arms.  It  was  a  bonny  quiet  night, 
and  the  clouds  in  the  west,  like  (lap 
purple  curtains,  bordered  wi’  burning 
gowd  ;  but  I  thought  na  of  them, 
for  a’  my  attention  w  as  ta’en  up  about 
the  ix)or  lassie  before  me.  Knowing 
that  she  thought  shame  to  be  seen, 
I  sat  down  upon  a  hillock,  where 
she  couldna  see  me,  wd’  my  e’e  at  a 
hole  in  the  dyke,  to  watch  her  mo¬ 
tions,  which  were  strange  enough ; 
for  sometimes  she  walked  very  last, 
and  at  ithers  stood  stane-still ;  I  was 
na  athegither  easy  about  her,  and  re* 
solved  to  see  the  upshot.  \  our  triv 
was  then  standing,  but  sair  denudul 
of  its  branches,  hardly  a  bunch  o 
flowers  to  be  seen  on  what  w'as  left- 
Weel,  Sir,  Eflie  comes  up  close  to 
the  tree,  casts  a  sad  and  dow’ie  look 
at  its  torn  head,  and  then  sighing  as 
if  her  heart  had  been  ready  to  burst, 
said,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  and  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear,  ‘  Ah  !  haj’* 
less  tree !  your  fate  has  been  like 
mine;  our  beauty  has  proved  our 
ruin  ;  the  hand  of  the  six)iler  li«)^ 
passed  over  us,  and  our  loveliness 
blasted  for  ever !’  Here  the  poor 
thing  sobbed  aloud,  leaning  ag^n^^ 
the  tree,  and  wiping  the  tears  wnic  t 
trickled  down  her  bloo<lless  ch^ks. 
Slie  stept  back  a  few  paces,  and  wi 
her  bairn  on  her  left  arm,  laid  her 
right  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  nt^'* 
ing  a  deep  sigh,  uttered  the  puh  i' 
can’s  prayer  in  the  gospel,  saym?* 
*  O  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner , 
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•rant  me  grace  to  repent,  and  to  for¬ 
give  the  author  of  luv  disgrace !" 
So  saying,  she  walked  slowly  up  the 
jtark,  clasping  her  infant  closer  to 
iit'r  l)osom."  ‘‘  Uut  what  became  of 
licr?  and  who  was  her  seducer?’" 
‘‘  She  is  langsyne  laid  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling.  Her 
seducer  was  one  of  our  dashing  young 
tanners,  who  had  made  proposals  of 
marriage  to  her,  but  afterwards  re- 
fuM‘d  to  fultil  his  engagement,  al¬ 
though  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  really  liked  the  girl ;  but  gowd, 
and  greed  of  gear,  sindered  them. 
Her  health  and  spirits  declined  daily 
after  hex  disgrace ;  when  her  baby 
was  weaned,  and  when  ilka  ane  wha 
saw  her  said  she  was  hastening  to 
the  grave,  the  farmer,  moved  by 
eoinj)assion,  or  stung  by  remorse,  vi¬ 
sited  her,  and  made  offer  of  his  hand 
in  marriage  ;  she  cast  a  languid  and 
half-reproachful  look  at  him,  and 
merely  said,  '  It  is  now  too  late  !’ 
her  delicate  and  susceptible  mind 
doubtless  feeling  a  sentiment  similar 
10  that  so  beautifully  and  tenderly 
expressed  by  Shenstone’s  Jessy — 

*  Nor  could  it  heal  my  grief,  nor  share  my 
shame, 

That  Pity  gave  what  Love  refus’d  to 
share.* 

*^hc  drooped  like  a  delicate  flower 
wi’  a  worm  at  tlie  root,  and  died  in 
less  than  a  towmont  after  she  had 
refused  the  hand  of  her  seducer.” 
“  And  what  became  of  him  ?”  O 
^ir,  he  got  the  wissle  of  his  groat,  as 
we  say  ;  he  married  a  fanner’s  doch- 
ler,  for  the  sake  o’  her  tocher,  for 
there  was  naething  else  to  be  liked 
•thout  her :  she  was  ignorant,  proud, 
selfish,  and  overbearing  ;  and  he  still 
lives  a  dull,  hen-pecked  snool!” 
”  And  the  child,  what  of  it  ?”  “  Af- 
the  mother’s  death,  the  farmer 
took  home  his  son;  but  when  he 
tnarried,  the  bairn  became  an  eye¬ 
sore  in  the  new  wife’s  sight :  for  the 
'^kc  of  peace  he  was  put  away  :  how¬ 
ever,  he  grew  up,  went  to  sea,  and 
was  drownetl :  so  that  the  childless 
^ther  now  passes  his  dreary  days  wi’ 
a  barren  and  jealous  wife.”  “  Ay, 
.‘c  has  met  retributive  justice,  and 
ts  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  early 
crimes.  Raid  1 ,  and  we  passed  on  in 
(or*  a  minute  or  two.  ‘‘  I 
this  tale  of  langsyne  has  made 


you  melancholy,”  said  Saunders;  “  wc 
must  start  some  ither  subject.  You 
mentioned  retributive  justice ;  do  you 
recollect  any  instance  in  which  it  vi¬ 
sited  you?”  ‘"Not  at  present?” 
“  So  you  have  forgot  how,  on  a  Sa¬ 
turday  afternoon,  when  we  left  school, 
you  and  Charlie  Smith  tietl  your 
granny’s  twa  cats  thegither  by  the 
hind  heels,  wi’  a  string  about  an  ell 
atween  them,  and  flang  them  o’er  a 
cupple  hawk  in  the  barn,  when  ilka 
ane  o’  the  poor  animals,  ignorantly 
supposing  that  its  fellow  was  the  cause 
of  its  sufferings,  they  began  to  tear 
and  worry  at  each  other,  wi’  a  din, 
comparcil  to  which  the  sharping  of  a 
score  of  saws,  or  ringing  the  noses  of 
as  many  pigs,  would  have  oeen  music 
and  harmony.  When  your  hearts 
were  satiated  wd’  this  barbarous 
sport,  or,  1  believe,  rather  afraid  of 
being  catched  and  punished,  you 
baith  wished  to  part  the  angry  com¬ 
batants,  but  kciit  na  how  ;  for  any 
attempt  to  loose  the  string  exposed 
you  to  the  attack  of  ane  or  baith  o* 
them.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  you 
should  climb  up,  creep  along  the 
cupple  hawk,  and  cut  the  string — 
this  you  effected  ;  but  lost  your  ba¬ 
lance,  fell  wi’  a  dirdum  on  the  floor, 
disjointed  your  wrist,  and  went  about 
for  an  owk  or  tw^a,  like  a  lame  sailor, 
wi’  your  shank  in  a  sling — AYasna 
that  retributive  justice?  It  wras  a 
practical  lesson  o’  humanity,  which 
ye  were  na  likely  to  forget  in  a  hur¬ 
ry.  D’ye  mind  o’  your  prank  at  the 
AVitch  -  pool,  when  Andrew  Peter 
was  sitting  upon  the  brae,  in  the 
jouk  of  a  thorn-buss,  wi'  Meg  Blair 
in  his  oxter,  on  a  simmer  gloaming, 
and  you  creepit  slcely  in  behind 
them,  and  fired  a  pistol  o'er  their 
heads  ?  Ye’ll  no  ha’e  forgotten  what 
followed.”  “  Yes ;  I  recollect  that 
Andrew  was  at  my  heels  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  and  having  tireatened  to  break 
every  bane  in  my  skin,  carried  me 
back  to  Meg,  laid  me  at  her  feet, 
then  rolled  me  dowrn  the  brae,  and 
flang  me  into  the  jwol.  **  AVeel, 
you  got  retributive  justice  there  a- 
gain,  and  full  measure ;  but  you 
were  aye  a  pawky  youngster,  and  got 
yoursel’  into  many  a  scrape,  for  the 
sake  o’  diversion.”  ‘‘  I  believe  it  is 
very  true,  Saunders-^but  that  joke 
did  not  end  there ;  Meg  was  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  my  grandfather’s,  and  my 
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bed-maker:  next  night,  she  contrived  thrice  shaven ;  syne  come  to  me,  and 
to  sprinkle  my  slieets  with  a  sub-  if  I  ha'eyours,  ye’ll  get  it  back  again  • 
stance  which  as  effectually  prevented  though  .I’ve  some  dread  it  will  be 
sleep,  as  if  I  had  been  laid  on  a  bed  awa*  before  that  time ;  but  yese  be 
of  green  nettles ;  for  although  less  welcome  to  the  best  I  ha’e !’  Such 
painful,  they  were  innumerable,  and  was  the  issue  of  that  prank,  and  such 
incessant  in  their  operation  ;  Meg  is  a  specimen  of  the  rustic  frolics  and 
and  another  maid  slept  in  a  room  guileless  merriment  of  langsyne.” 
which  was  divided  from  mine  by  a  AVe  continued  to  wander  round 
W’oodcn  partition,  and  I  heard  their  the  park,  moralizing  on  the  lapse  of 
smother^  laugh  at  my  teasing  situa-  time,  and  the  mutability  of  all  earth- 
tion,  as  1  tossed,  tumbled,  and  fidget-  ly  objects ;  topics  which  have  furnish- 
ted.  Fretted  and  wearied  out,  I  left  ed  themes  for  preachers,  poets,  and 
my  bed,  went  to  the  barn-yard,  threw  philosophers,  from  the  days  of  Job 
myself  on  some  straw,  in  the  shade  of  even  till  now.  As  we  again  passed  tlie 
a  hay  stack,  and  soon  fell  soundly  spring-well,  Saunders  observed  me 
asleep.  According  to  the  fashion  of  casting  an  indignant  look  at  the  pur- 
the  day,  I  had  long  hair ;  something  pose  to  which  the  stones  from  the 
tickled  my  nose ;  I  awoke,  and  the  floor  of  my  ^andfatlier’s  chamber 
rising  sun  shone  right  in  my  face ;  had  been  applied.  I  see  ye’re  no 
on  attempting  to  Tift  my  head,  I  pleased  wi’  your  cousin's  wark  there,” 
found  that,  like  Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  said  he ;  your  displeasure  is  the  rc- 
it  w^as  fastened  to  the  ground,  and,  suit  of  good  feeling,  but  not  of  sound 
with  some  difficulty,  I  discovered  sense ;  when  the  pitcher  is  broken, 
that  my  hair  was  knotted  to  the  steps  it  is  seldom  that  the  fragments  are 
of  a  ladder  behind  me.  Long,  labo-  put  to  any  use.  Y our  dust  and  mine 
rious,  and  abortive,  were  my  efforts  may  yet  come  to  be  much  farther 
to  untie  the  knots,  as  1  struggled  and  degraded  than  these  sclate  stanes. 
kicked  my  feet  with  vexation.  At  It  may  cover,  or  even  mingle,  wi’ 
last,  a  loud  laugh  burst  out  at  the  that  of  some,  whom,  if  we  had  kent, 
corner  of  the  stack,  and  instantly  w’e  would  have  despised  to  have  sent 
Meg  and  her  companion  stood  before  wd’  the  dogs  of  our  flocks  ;  or,  still 
me ;  they  had  been  witnesses  of  my  mair  humiliating  to  our  pride,  it 
distress,  and  enjoying  my  ludicrous  may  be  destined  to  feed  the  soil, 
grimaces,  ^^cg,  although  she  had  and  raise  corn  for  the  posterity  of 
thus  teased  me,  was  a  good-natured  our  bitterest  enemy ;  and  in  that 
girl,  but,  like  myself,  delighted  in  case,  the  assertion  of  Gray,  that 
what  she  thought  innocent  fun.  She  *  even  in  our  ashes  live  our  wonted 
now  came  up  to  me  laughing,  and  fires,'  will  fail ;  for  wrath,  hatnd, 
said,  ‘  AYeel,  callan,  ye  spoiled  my  envy,  and  every  malignant  j)assion, 
sport  last  gloamin’ — I’ve  sticket  your  will  have  no  influence  upon  the  grain 
sleep  for  ae  night,  and  we’re  now  that  springs  from  our  dust ;  it  will 
clear;  sae,  if  you  like,  we'll  kiss  and  prove  both  nutritive  and  salutary* 
be  friends.'  I  could  neither  refuse  It’s  no  many  years  ago  since  we  had 
nor  be  angry,  for  1  was  in  her  jmw'er,  nae  little  ado,  in  our  parish,  about 
and  her  face  was  the  index  of  good  the  minister's  kye  pasturing  in  the 
humour.  She  kneeled  down  beside  kirk-yard ;  the  milk,  butter,  and 
me,  and  patting  my  head  as  if  I  had  cheese,  at  the  Manse,  were  pronoun- 
been  a  child,  in  Allan  llamsay's  cctl  poisonous,  and  it  was  reckoned  a 
style,  ‘  kissed  me  frae  lug  to  lug.'  species  of  cannibalism  to  eat  theui. 

‘Now,  are  v:c  friends?'  said  she.  They  who  reasoned  this  way  thought 

smiling.^  ‘Yes,*  replied,!.  ‘  Weel,  na  of  tlie  hen  devouring  the  womw 

then.  I’ll  let  you  up;  you’ve  paid  that  have  preyed  ujarn  our  pr(^eni- 
dear  enough  for  your  joke,  but  An-  tors,  or  the  bee  that  collects  h^f 
ilrew’  will  make  an  apology  to  you  store  frae  the  wild- flowers  on  our  ft- 
for  flinging  you  into  the  pool,  al-  thers'  graves ;  the  epgs  and  homy 
though  I  could  na  lose  my  sport ;  are  eaten  without  scruple  or  squeain- 
but  we’re  a'  friends  again.  I'm  think-  ishness.  I  insisted  that  the 
ing  1  ve  gotten  your  mither's  kiss ;  if  ter's  kye  should  na  gang  there,  ' 
w,  ye  maun  promise  to  keep  mine  cause  1  thought  it  uncomely 
till  ye  get  a  beard,  and  have  been  turf  that  covered  our  friends, 


1 


LincS’^Sonnet, 


the  earth  which  hail  been  carefully 
puhereil  o’er  them,  to  be  troiklen 
ilown  by  the  feet  o*  cattle  ;  but  that 
was  a  very  different  objection.”  » We 
liad  now  fiiiisheil  our  walk,  and  Saun¬ 
ders  said,  ‘‘  Are  you  no  to  step  up 
bv,  and  spier  for  Mary  ?”  ‘‘Not  to- 


day,  Saunders, — I  shall  be  waited  for 
to  dinner  before  1  get  in  ;  but  1  in¬ 
tend  seeing  her  again  before  my  de¬ 
parture.”  We  parted,  as  I  now  do 
with  the  reader,  expecting  soon  to 
meet  again ;  meantime,  I  am,  very 
respectfully,  yours, 

Senex. 


LINES  ON  THE  SUDDEN  DISAPrEAllANCE  OF  A  FEMALE  CHILD. 


She’s  gone  from  hall — she’s  gone  from 
Ixjwer, 

As  flits  the  viewless  wind, 

That  breathes  the  sweets  of  every  flower, 
And  leaves  no  trace  behind ! 

K’cn  as  a  shadow  at  noonday— 

A  moment  seen,  then  fled  aw'ay— 

She  {xiss’d—unheard  her  last  farewell— 
Hut  where — nor  earth  nor  ocean  tell ! 


They  sought  her  by  the  dizzy  height 
Where  ocean  climbs  the  rock  of  inight- 
They  saw  hut  blackening  sea  and  sky — 
They  heard  but  wild-bird’s  moaning  cry 

Could  heart  and  hand  all  ruthless  l)e 
To  harm  so  fair  a  thing  ? 

To  pluck  the  blossom  from  the  tree 
And  keep  it  withering  ? 

In  woe  and  wandering  lives  she  still  ? 
The  voices  of  the  rock  and  hill, 

Grove,  glen,  and  cavern  of  the  main. 
Have  call’d  on  her — but  call’d  in  vain  ! 


They  miss’d  her  when  the  evening  dew 
Was  wept  o’er  lawn  and  lea. 

They  miss’d  her  when  the  twilight  drew 
Its  veil  o’er  earth  and  sea  ! — 

Hut  everj'  voice  of  her  is  mute— 

Ni»  traces  of  her  little  foot. 

So  light,  the  flow^ers  might  scarcely  feel 
Her  path— her  parting  steps  reveal ! 

They  sought  her  in  the  valley  lone— 

They  sought  her  in  the  wood,— 

They  sought  her  where  the  stream  steals  on 
In  silence  to  the  flood 


A  mother’s  tears  ne’er  pass  aw'ay. 

Her  sorrow  s  ne’er  depart ; 

Her  dream  by  night — her  thought  by  day 
This  lost  one  of  her  heart ! 

No  iKilm  can  soothe  the  deep  despair 
That  dwells  like  deadly  night-shade 
there. 

Till  from  her  burning  brain  at  last 
Shall  death  or  madness  blot  the  past. 


§onn»t, 

From  the  Spanith  of  Francisco  dc  Quevedo, 


•*  Buscss  cn  Roma  a  Roma,  o  Perefoino 
V  eo  Roma  misma  a  Roma  no  la  h^ias.' 


ilgrim  !  in  Rome  itself  thou  seck’stfor 
Home, 

And  Rome,  in  Rome  itself,  thou  seek’st  in 
vain ; 

carcase  moulders  on  the  plain ; 
I  ®  A'^^ntinc  becomes  its  own  sad  tomb ; 
'Ow  ICS  the  Palatine;  and  doubt  and  gloom 
^'’g  0  er  those  mouldering  trophies  that 
I’cmain,  4. 

f'ce  the  proud  prtee  that  valour  strove  to 


'fiiE  intelligence  anti  enterprise  of 
Mr  Scoresby  have  now  justly  estab¬ 
lished  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
nuHlern  navigators.  The  phenomena 
of  the  Arctic  world,  so  striking,  so 
different  from  those  of  our  more  fa¬ 
voured  climates,  have  been  delinea¬ 
ted  by  him  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
scientific  and  picturesque  precision. 
i  >n  this  subject,  his  former  work  in¬ 
cludes  a  vast  mass  of  novel  and  im¬ 
portant  information  ;  and  the  present 
volume,  the  result  of  his  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  voyage,  makes  a  very  import¬ 
ant  addition.  Mr  S.  has  here  made 
an  accurate  survey  of  a  coast  about 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  which 
has  hitherto  been  traced  by  a  merely 
conjectural,  and  very  erroneous  line, 
on  our  moilem  maps.  In  some  of 
the  points  supposed  to  be  known,  an 
error  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  four- 
tetm  degrees  had  been  committed ; 
and  a  navigator  proceeding  upon  these 
delineations,  might  have  supposed 
himself  half-way  back  to  Faroe, 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  only  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  northern  coast  of  Iceland. 
The  survey  of  this  coast,  moreover, 
derives  a  historical  and  almost  ro¬ 
mantic  interest,  from  the  civilized 
and  ('hristian  colonies,  which  early 
tradition  reports  as  having  been  esta¬ 
blished  upon  the  most  southern  part 
of  it.  They  are  described  as  having 
been  formed  into  a  hundred  and 
ninety  hamlets,  constituting  twelve 
I>arishes,  over  which  a  bishop  pre¬ 
sided.  Mystery  still  hangs  over  the 
cause  which,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  cutoff  all  com¬ 
munication  between  these  colonics 
and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
Tlic  most  gloomy  impressions  have 
j>revailed  in  Europe  as  to  their  fate, 
t^ome  have  supposed  them  extermi¬ 
nated  by  that  dreadful  pestilence, 
called  the  black  death,  which,  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
spread  generally  over  Europe.  This 
does  not  appear  to  us  very  probable, 
iirecnland  was  too  distant,  and  was 


not  a  climate  w  here  a  malaily  of  that 
nature  was  likely  to  take  root.  TIkti 
seems  more  room  for  ascribing  it  to 
the  sudden  setting  down  of  tlic  Polar 
ice,  which  at  present  generally  in- 
closes  this  part  of  the  Eastern  coast 
and  Cape  Farewell,  its  most  souther- 
ly  point.  That  the  colony  might 
then  be  insulated,  and  cut  oft'  from 
intercourse  with  the  civilized  world, 
seems,  indeed,  highly  probable ;  but 
it  may  be  a  very  rash  inference,  that 
the  colonies,  in  consequence, perished. 
Illeak  as  these  sliores  are,  they  af¬ 
ford,  even  to  the  rudest  savages,  the 
means  of  clothing  and  subsistence, 
without  any  foreign  sui)plies.  Al¬ 
though,  therefore,  they  nave  never 
been  reached,  it  may  by  no  ineaus 
follow  that  they  are  not  in  existence. 
Some  faint  rumours  and  notices,  to 
a  contrary  effect,  have  even  been  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  true,  that  Eggers,  a 
late  Danish  w’riter,  has  coiuimsed  a 
treatise,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  all  the  ancient  colonies 
wx*re  really  on  the  A  Vest  coast,  and 
that  part  of  them  were  called  East, 
merely  because  they  were  a  little 
farther  east  than  the  other.  Being, 
unluckily,  not  able  to  read  the  Danish 
treatise,  we  can  form  our  judgment 
only  from  the  brief  analyses  ot  Malte 
Ilrun.  We  certainly  do  not  see  on 
w’hat  ground  Mr  Scoresby  can  consi¬ 
der  the  course,  first  south-west,  am 
then  north-w'cst,  as  conclusive  again>i 
this  hypothesis ;  on  the  contrar),  it 
seems,  as  the  Danes  urge,  deculeu  y 
to  favour  it.  Notwithstanding  tnis 
circumstance,  however,  we  incline  to 
think  that  these  writers  are  mis¬ 
taken.  The  period  employed  m  tne 
voyage  seems  too  short  to  be  accoun  ^ 
ed  for  hy  any  supposition  of 
able  currents.  If  we  may  trus 

the  old  sailing-directions,  wUti 

Purchas  got  translated  out  o 
Norse  language,  East 
must  have  been  the  coast  oppo.^ 
Iceland.  He  says,  tliat, 
between  Iceland  and  Grecnlani)) 


yit’w  <J-Mr  Scurciilj^'s  DUcoveries  in  IFtsi  Gretnland. 
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soo  a  liipili  mountain  in  botli ;  that 
on  tlie  Greenland  side,  which  he  calls 
Whitsarkc,  forming  the  point  from 
which  the  navigator  steers  directly 
north-west  upon  Erick's  Ifaven.  He 
savs,  besides,  that  the  course  is  chiefly 
(hie  west,  and  that  the  north-west  line 
is  merely  a  detour,  made  to  avoid  the 
ice.  ^Ve  are  persuaded,  therefore, 
that  the  colonies  in  question  were  si¬ 
tuated  upon  the  Eastern  coast,  pro¬ 
bably  upon  a  deep  bay  or  inlet,  si¬ 
milar  to  that  w'hich  Mr  Scorsehy  has 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  voyage. 

The  great  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Greenland, 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place 
within  these  few  years,  afforded  hopes 
that  the  site  of  these  long-lost  colo- 
nit*s  might  at  length  be  explored. 
No  one,  however,  has  yet  made  any 
approach  to  this  discovery.  Even 
.Mr  Scoresby  has  not  reached  the 
j»recisc  line  of  coast,  though  he  has 
jione  over  a  great  extent  to  the  north 
of  it.  Having  discovered,  however, 
in  this  still  more  unfavourable  quar¬ 
ter,  traces  of  extensive  inhabitation, 
lie  has  completely  refuted  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  whole  of  this  Eastern 
coast  is  bound  in  perpetual  ice,  and 
incapable  of  affording  shelter  to  a 
human  inhabitant.  lie  has  also  given 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  coast 
would  have  been  open  to  his  research, 
nad  not  humbler,  hut  more  necessary 
avocations,  compelled  him  to  with¬ 
draw  from  it. 

M  e  shall  now  take  a  general  view 
of  the  additions  made  by  Mr  Scores- 
geographical  knowledge, 
f he  coast  now  surveyed  by  this 
cnter]msing  navigator  extends  from 
the  69th  to  the  75th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  terminating,  to  the  north,  in 
^  iliscovered  by  the  Dutch,  and 

Ti  f^cm  Gale  Hamke's  Land. 

te  first  thing  that  drew  attention, 

.  enormous  error  committed 
wK  1  ^®tnmon  charts,  to  which  the 
ale-fishers  have  as  yet  implicitly 
rusted.  The  latitude  is,  indeed, 
orrect ;  but  the  longitude  is  nearly 
ourteen  degrees  too  far  east,  the 
being  18°50'.  In  fact, 
rapid  trending  to  the  west,  which 
r  geographers  give  to  the  whole  of 
,.v,*  <^0^8  not  exist  to  any  great 

( surveyed  by 
‘  Scoresby.  His  most  souther¬ 


ly  point,  Cai^e  Barclay,  is  not  more 
than  five  degrees  west  of  his  most 
northerly  point ;  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  is  thus  south,  with 
only  a  slight  declination  to  the  west. 

The  next  important  new  feature  in 
the  coast  is,  that,  instead  of  forming 
that  unbroken  line  wdiich  our  charts 
represent,  it  is  iK'netrated  and  indent¬ 
ed  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  by 
sounds  and  inlets,  to  which  no  ter¬ 
mination  could  be  discovered,  as 
powerfully  to  impress  the  belief,  that 
all  the  extensive  eoasts  of  East  and 
A\"est  (ircenland,  instead  of  one  huge 
entire  continent,  belong  to  a  vast  Ar¬ 
chipelago  of  islands.  ( )ne  large  por¬ 
tion,  called  here  the  Liverpool  Coast, 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south,  was  clearly  ascertained  to  In? 
insulated  on  the  west  side  by  Hurry’s 
Inlet,  separating  it  from  the  interior 
range  of  Jameson’s  Land,  which, 
itself  being  encompassed  by  soumls 
stretching  indefinitely  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  will  probably  prove  to  be  like¬ 
wise  insular.  The  largest  inlet,  to 
which  Mr  Scoresby  gave  the  name  of 
his  father,  corresponded  so  nearly  to 
another,  called  Jacob’s  Bight,  traced 
on  the  Northern  coast  by  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke,  and  found  by  him  to  stretch 
Eastward  into  an  extensive  sea,  as 
strongly  to  countenance  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  there  is  here  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the 
ocean.  The  phenomena  of  the  cur¬ 
rents  also  forcibly  impressed  the 
same  belief.  As  coasts,  however,  are 
susceptible  of  every  various  degree's 
of  indentation,  it  must  still  remain 
uncertain,  and  perhaps  not  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  there  should  not  be  some 
great  mass  of  continent  connecting 
together  the  extensive  shores  of  East 
and  West  Greenland. 

The  coasts  are  high,  rocky,  whiten¬ 
ed  with  perpetual  snows,  and  exposetl 
to  the  rolling  of  continual  avalanches. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  character  of  all 
that  which  faces  the  ocean;  for  the 
interior  coast,  called  .Jameson  s  Land, 
has  a  flat  .shore,  and  becomes  moun¬ 
tainous  only  at  some  distance  inland. 
These  ranges  are  not  excessively 
high,  usually  not  exceeding  3000  feet; 
though  there  was  one  mountain,  in 
what  was  called  Davy’s  Sound,  which 
appeared  to  have  6000  feet  of  eleva¬ 
tion.  Their  aspect,  in  general,  is 
dark  and  sterile  in  the  extreme,  dif- 
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playing  an  almost  unequalled  de¬ 
gree  of  bold  and  rugged  grandeur. 
They  rise  precipitously  from  the  sea, 
and  present  a  continued  succession 
of  eleratetl  peaks,  cones,  or  pyramids, 
with  the  most  ruggetl  assemblage  of 
sharp  rocks  jutting  from  their  sides. 
In  one  part  of  the  coast,  they  are  u- 
sually  surmounted  by  ranges  of  ver¬ 
tical  pinnacles,  so  uniform  and  paral¬ 
lel,  as  to  resemble  ranks  of  soldiers. 
The  sharpness  of  the  summits,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  sides  of  these 
rocks,  prevented  the  snow  from  being 
lodged  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other 
quarters. 

The  mountains  along  the  Northern 
shores  of  Scoresby's  Inlet  present 
the  same  general  aspect  as  on  the 
coasts  fronting  the  ocean.  Certain 
peculiarities  in  their  structure,  how¬ 
ever,  give  them  a  highly  pictu¬ 
resque  aspect.  They  are  broken  by 
numerous  parallel  horizontal  strata, 
or  beds,  forming  ledges  not  unlike 
steps,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  dark 
)>recipitous  surfaces,  by  lines  of  snow, 
which  give  the  whole  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance.  This  coast  is  a  per- 
l^tual  source  of  icebergs,  which  are 
formed  in  the  numerous  valleys  and 
ravines  by  which  the  mountains  are 
intersected.  Hence  the  sea,  to  an 
extent  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  is 
covered  with  these  floating  bergs, 
often  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
1000  feet  thick.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  coast,  when  not  covered  wdth 
snow,  is  a  bistre  brown,  and  the 
rocks  consist  generally  of  secondary, 
or  floetz-trap,  though  there  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  those  of  the  primitive  forma¬ 
tion. 

Traill  Island,  near  the  Northern 
extremity  of  the  range,  presents  clifls 
of  a  very  remarkable  asi^ect.  Be¬ 
sides  being  very  lofty,  abrupt,  and 
rising  into  acute  pinnacles,  they 
present  a  singular  variety  of  colours, 
'i'he  prevailing  tint,  which  is  slate- 
blue,  or  blueish  grey,  is  variegated 
by  zig-zag  strata  of  bright  blue  and 
On  a  more  minute  examina¬ 
tion,  it  apneared  that  the  slate  clay, 
of  which  Uiese  rocks  principally  con¬ 
sist,  forms,  in  its  vertical  arrange¬ 
ment,  lanceolate  pinnacles,  and  is 
repeatedly  ^  intersected  in  waving 
lines,  running  horizontally  with  yel¬ 
low  and  red-stained  porphyry ;  so 


that  the  pinnacles  behind,  as  they 
prt^essively  attain  a  greater  eleva- 
tion,  and  become  visible  one  over 
another,  present  numerous  serpentine 
bands  of  various  colours,  running 
parallel  to  each  other.  These  colours, 
which  are  remarkably  bright,  were 
traced  to  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites.  The  yellow  bands,  or  veins, 
were  found  to  consist  of  whitish  por¬ 
phyry,  containing  many  embedded 
grains  and  crystals  of  pyrites,  whose 
decomposition  produced  tlie  yellow 
incrustation ;  while  the  red  bands 
were  either  porphyry,  or  slate  clay, 
coloured  also  by  the  decomposed  py¬ 
rites,  in  a  different  state  of  oxidation. 
The  Northern  termination  of  these 
cliffs  at  Cape  Moorsom,  consists  of 
an  acute  ridge,  the  summit  of  which 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  elevated  pin¬ 
nacles,  SO  extremely  slender,  so  full 
of  rents,  and  so  devoid  of  support, 
unless  from  a  narrow  base,  that  it 
seems  surprising  how  they  retain 
their  position ;  and  indeed  the  foot 
of  the  ridge  is  covered  with  vast 
masses  of  rock,  apparently  the  ruins 
of  the  pinnacled  summit. 

We  were  interested  by  Mr  Scores 
by's  account  of  his  ascent  of  one  of 
these  fonnidable  steeps : 

I  landed  under  Vandyke  CliJfs,  near 
Ca|x:  Moorsom,  on  a  steep  slope,  formed 
by  the  debris  of  the  rocks  above.  After 
one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ascend,  I  en¬ 
tered  u|x)n  a  slope  included  between  two 
precipitous  rocks,  and  with  much  lab'ur 
accomplished  about  500  feet,  above  which, 
the  dirt*  rising  vertically,  prevented  far¬ 
ther  progress  in  that  direction  :  bab 
skirting  the  brow  of  another  precipice  be¬ 
low  me,  where  the  irwlination  was  at  ka'i 
50o,  and  the  surface  entirely 
of  loose  sharp  stones,  I  reached 
tom  of  a  chasm  betw’een  two  prodigww 
pinnacles,  and  again  proceeded  u^  • 
This  attempt,  which  I  was  induced 
undertake  for  the  purpose  of 
s^x^rimens  of  the  rocks  and  plants,  ev 
tually  assumed  such  a  hazardous  wp  < 
that  I  would  gladly  have 
could  I  have  conveniently 
rocks  of  the  pinnacles  bounding 
distant  about  twenty  feet  from 
were  vertical  on  both  sides.  One  o  ^ 
rocks,  which  was  greatly 
and  Iroken,  so  as  to  ailbrd  by  no 
a  Arm  hdd,  1  was  obliged  to  grasp 
my  left  hand,  and  to  thrust 
hand  among  tba  loose  stones,  y 

step  was  accuDiplished  ;  and  it  W 
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This  kind  of  Imt  being  deeply  sunk  in  and,  near  this,  were  three  others,  on  the 
the  earth,  and  being  accessible  only  by  a  eastern  bank,  with  their  entrances  ob. 
subterranean  jmssage,  is  generally  consi-  liquely  directed  towards  thesouth  or  south, 
dered  as  formed  altogether  under  ground,  east. 

As,  indeed,  it  rises  very  little  above  the  Adjoining  the  huts,  there  were  nume« 
surface,  and  as  the  rocf,  w  hen  entire,  is  rous  excavations  in  the  ground,  that  had 
generally  covered  wdth  sods,  and  clothed  apjiarently  been  employed  for  stores,  and 
with  moss  or  grass,  it  pa;*takes  so  much  other  offices.  There  were  also  several 
of  the  apixjaraiice  of  the  rest  of  the  ground,  tumuli,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  graves  scattered  about  the  hamlet.  Many 
it.  I  was  much  struck  by  its  admirable  of  the  graves  w’ere  immediately  behind 
adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  the  huts ;  others  w'cre  among  them,  or 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  in  front ;  and  two  or  three  were  found  in 
The  uncivilized  tlsciuimaux,  using  no  the  flwrs  of  some  of  the  older.lcK)kin<» 
fires  in  the.=?e  habitations,  but  only  lam|>s,  huts,  w'hich  had  probably  become  the 
which  serve  l)oth  for  light  and  for  w'arm-  .  burying-places  of  the  last  of  the  occupit?rs. 
ing  their  victuals,  require,  in  the  severi-  These  graves,  in  general,  contained  hu. 
ties  of  winter,  to  economise,  with  the  man  bones.  A  very  |x,‘rfect  skull  was 
greatest  care,  such  artificial  warmth  as  taken  out  of  one  of  them,  which,  con. 
they  are  able  to  produce  in  their  huts,  tiiining  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  with  the  dentes 
For  this  pur|)ose,  an  under-ground  dw’ell-  sapientes  just  protruding,  and  being  of  a 
ing,  defended  from  the  penetration  of  the  small  size,  w'as  supix)sed  to  have  been  a 
frost  by  a  roof  of  moss  and  earth,  w’ith  female  of  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
an  additional  coating  of  a  bed  of  snow',  Many  of  the  graves  contained,  in  addi- 
and  preserved  from  the  entrance  of  the  tion  to  the  human  bones,  fragments  of 
piercing  wind,  by  a  long  subterranean  the  implements  used  by  the  natives  in 
tunnel,  w  ithout  the  possibility  of  l)eing  their  fishing  and  hunting.  Among  these, 
annoyed  by  any  draught  of  air,  but  w  hat  were  a  few  pieces  of  “  unicorn's  horn, 
is  voluntarily  admitted, — forms  one  of  (the  tooth  of  the  narw'al)  ;  some  branches 
the  l)est  contrivances  w’hich,  considering  of  rein-deers*  horn  ;  and  several  bits  of 
the  limited  resources,  and  the  uncnlight-  wood  that  had  undergone  a  rude  sort  of 
ened  state  of  these  jieople,  could  |X)ssibly  fabrication.  These  deposits  of  useful 
have  been  adopted.  The  plan  of  the  tun-  utensils  was  an  additional  chanicteristic 
nel  is  ingenious.  It  always  has  its  open-  of  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux.  This 
ing  directed  to  the  southward,  both  that  people,  it  is  well  known,  in  their  natural 
the  meridian  rays  of  the  spring  and  and  totally  uncultivated  state,  are  of  opi- 
autumn  sun  may  pierce  it  with  their  ge-  nion,  that  they  shall  require  their  imple- 
nial  w  armth,  and  that  the  north,  east,  ments  for  their  maintenance  after  death, 
and  w'est  winds,  whose  severity  must  be  The  highest  virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
most  intense,  may  blow'  past  without  pe-  Esquimaux,  consisting  in  a  dexterous, 
netrating.  In  some  cases,  the  bottom  of  .successful,  and  industrious  application  to 
the  tunnel  is  on  a  level  w'ith  the  floor  of  the  business  of  hunting,  &c.— and  the 
the  hut ;  but,  in  others,  (w  hen  there  is,  best  of  their  enjoyments,  in  connection 
))crhaps  unwittingly,  a  practical  applica-  w'ith  the  support  of  life,  being  deriNcd 
lion  of  a  scientific  principle,)  the  tunnel  from  the  produce  of  their  sealing  anjl 
is  so  much  below  the  hut,  that  the  roof  hunting,— they  rest  their  title  to  happi* 
of  the  former  coincides  with  the  floor  of  ness,  in  another  state  of  existence,  to  the 
the  latter.  On  this  plan,  the  cold  air,  greatness  of  their  exploits,  or  to  the  hard, 
w'hich  cree|)s  along  the  tunnel,  being  den-  ships  they  may  have  suffered ;  and  they 
scr  than  the  air  in  the  hut,  can  have  no  make  the  enjoyments  of  their  Elysium 
tendency  to  rise  into  it,  but  the  contrary,  to  consist  in  a  jierpetual  day  and  endless 
unless  a  circulation  were  intentionally  summer  ;  and,  above  all,  in  “  an  exube* 
encouraged,  by  allow  ing  the  escape  of  the  ranee  of  fowls,  fishes,  rein-deer,  and  thwr 
Warm  air  f/ftri  the  windows  or  roof.  In  l)cloved  seals,”  which  are  to  be  caug  t 
general,  it  appears,  that  the  interchange  without  Some,  indeed,  believe  that 

of  air  must  Ije  effected  by  the  slow'  and  these  animals  will  be  provided,  and  cow 
almost  imperceptible  currents  {Kissing  and  ed  for  them,  without  any  care  of 

repassing  in  the  contracted  tunnel.  ow'n  ;  but  others,  less  sanguine  in  tneir 

In  the  hamlet  now  described,  six  of  expectations,  consider  that  they 
the  huts  were  in  a  row',  and  very  near  quire  their  spears  and  darts  to  kill  tn^ 
together,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  (w'hich  are,  therefore,  buried  along 
{)lain,  with  openings  or  tunnels  pointing  them,  when  they  die^  but  that  they  ^ 
to  the  southward ;  the  easternmost  of  be  in  such  abundance  as  to  render 
these  was  at  the  comer  of  the  bank,  capture  of  them  rather  an  occupflf^^ 
w  here  it  began  to  trend  to  the  northward  ;  pleasure  than  of  labour. 
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The  animal  kingdom,  as  already 
observed^  was  not  IouikI  to  be  nu¬ 
merous.  The  species  consisted,  at 
sea,  of  the  seal,  the  walrus,  the  whale, 
the  narwal ;  on  land,  of  the  bear,  the 
(log,  the  rein-deer,  the  white  liare, 
and  a  species  of  mouse  peculiar  to 
Greenland  ;  in  the  air,  of  eider- 
ducks,  brent-geese,  partridges,  plo¬ 
vers,  and  the  aquatic  birds  usual  in 
the  Arctic  circle,  though  in  small 
null) hers.  The  atmosphere  contained 
also  Hying  insects,  different  species  of 
tlie  hutterdy,  the  gnat,  the  bee.  On 
the  shore  were  found  crabs,  shrimps, 
star-fish,  and  various  species  of  sea- 
bluhhcr. 

The  deficiency  of  vegetation  arose 
rather  from  the  soil  than  the  climate  ; 
nay,  plants,  in  some  situations,  are 
withered  by  the  too  intense  heat  of 
the  sun.  Jameson’s  Land,  which 
affords  often  a  considerable  depth 
and  extent  of  soil,  presents  sjiots 
which  verify  the  usually  inapplicable 
name  of  Greenland.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  hamlet  w'as  found  richly 
clothed  with  grass  a  foot  in  height ; 
and  some  small  inland  tracts  were 
discovered  of  as  fine  meadow-land  as 
any  in  England.  About  forty  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  and  flowers  w'ere  col¬ 
lected,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
l)eauty,  though  chiefly  of  the  dwarf 
kind. 

Mr  Scorcsby  has  been  careful  to 
pye  the  events  and  incidents  of  his 
H  hale  -  fishery,  perhaps  in  greater 
detail  than  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
en  the  subject  might  have  called  for. 
1  he  following  narrative,  however,  so 
strikingly  illustrates  the  perils  of 
this  dreadful  trade,”  that  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  presenting  it  to  our  rea- 
<lers.  A  number  of  boats  had  been 
dispatched  after  w’hales  seen  at  a  lit- 
fle  distance ;  and,  after  some  anxiety, 
o^asioned  by  the  length  of  their 
absence,  they  were  at  length  seen 
pulling  towards  the  ship.” 

^n  their  approach,  we  were  a  little 
surprisexi  by  some  unusual  appearances, 
I'articularly  by  the  obvious  want  of  their 
proper  complement  of  oars,  and  the  so- 
enin  countenances  of  the  rowers  ;  but  a 
ficiency  in  the  number  of  men  was  nei¬ 
ther  ohsttved  nor  suspected.  As  soon  as 
®y  came  within  hail,  my  anxiety  indu- 
^  me  to  call  out,  and  enquire  what  had 
ppened.  “  A  bad  misfortune  indeed,” 
replied  the  ofiiccr  commanding  the  first 


l)oat';  “  xcchtive  lost  Carr!'*  This  awful 
intelligence,  for  which  wc  were  altoge¬ 
ther  unprepared,  shocked  me  exceeding¬ 
ly  ;  ami  it  was  some  time  before  I  was 
able  to  eiKiuire  into  the  particulars  of  the 
accident,  which  had  deprived  us  of  one  of 
our  shipmates.  As  far  as  could  be  col- 
lected  from  the  confused  acaiunts  of  the 
crew  of  the  boat,  of  which  he  went  out 
in  charge,  the  circumstances  were  as  fol¬ 
low  :  The  two  boats  that  had  been  so 
long  absent,  had,  on  the  outset,  separated 
from  their  companions ;  and  allured  liy 
the  chace  of  a  whale,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  weather,  they  proceeded  until  they 
were  far  out  of  sight  of  the  ship.  The 
whale  they  pursued  led  them  into  a  vast 
shoal  of  the  species ;  they  were,  indeed, 
so  numerous,  that  their  “  blowing”  was 
incessant ;  and  they  lielicved  they  could 
not  have  seen  less  than  a  hundred.  Ftyw- 
ful  of  alanning  them,  without  striking 
any,  they  remained  for  some  time  mo¬ 
tionless,  watching  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity  to  commence  an  attack.  One 
of  them  at  length  arose  so  near  the  boat 
of  which  William  Carr  was  har|K)oner, 
that  he  ventured  to  pull  towards  it,  though 
it  was  meeting  him,  and  afibrded  but  an 
indiflerent  chance  of  success.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  fatally  for  himself,  succeeded  in 
har{KX)ning  it.  The  boat  and  fish  pass¬ 
ing  each  other  with  great  rapidity  after 
the  stroke,  the  line  was  jerked  out  of  its 
place,  and,  instead  of  running”  over 
the  stem,  was  thrown  over  the  gunw'ale ; 
its  pressure  in  this  unfavourable  position 
so  careened  the  Ixiat,  that  the  side  sank 
below  the  water,  and  it  began  to  fill.  In 
this  emergency  the  liarpooner,  w'ho  was 
a  fine  active  fbllow,  seized  the  bight  of 
the  line,  and  attemiited  to  relieve  the 
boat,  by  restoring  it  to  its  place ;  but  by 
some  singular  circumstance,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  a  turn  of  the  line 
flew  over  his  arm,  in  an  instant  dragged 
him  overboard,  and  plunged  him  under 
w’atcr,  to  rise  no  more  !  So  sudden  was 
the  accident,  that  only  one  man,  who  had 
his  eye  uiwn  him  at  the  time,  was  aware 
of  what  had  happened  ;  so  that  w  hen  the 
boat  righted,  which  it  immediately  did, 
though  half  full  of  water,  they  all  at  once, 
on  looking  round  at  an  exclamation  from 
the  man  who  had  seen  him  launched  over¬ 
board,  enquired  w'hat  had  become  of  Carr  I 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  death 
more  aw'fully  sudden  and  unexpected. 
The  murderous  bullet,  when  it  makes  its 
way  through  the  air  with  a  velocity  that 
renders  it  invisible,  and  seems  not  to  re¬ 
quire  a  moment  for  its  flight,  rarely  pro¬ 
duce*  so  insuntaneous  destruction.  The 
velocity  of  the  whale,  on  its  first  descent, 
is  usually  (as  1  have  proved  by  experi- 
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incnt)alx)ut  8  or  9  miles  per  hour,  or 
13  to  15  feet  per  second.  Now,  as  this 
unfortunate  man  was  occupied  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  line  at  the  very  water’s  edge,  when 
it  must  have  been  perfectly  light,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  obstruction  to  its  running 
out  of  the  Iwat,  the  interval  between  the 
fastening  of  the  line  about  him  and  his 
disap|)earance  could  not  have  exceeded 
the  third-jxirt  of  a  second  of  time  ;  for  in 
one  second  only  he  must  have  been  drag¬ 
ged  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet !  The 
accident  was,  indeed,  so  instantanc*ous, 
that  he  had  not  time  for  the  least  excla¬ 
mation  ;  and  the  |)erson  who  witnessed 
his  extraordin.'u-y  removal  observed,  that 
it  was  so  exceedingly  tiuick,  that  although 
his  eye  was  ui>on  him  at  the  instant,  he 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  object  as  it 
disapjHjared. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive 
track  thus  discovered  and  surveyed, 
Mr  Scoresby  had  a  vast  variety  of 
coasts,  capes,  islands,  sounds,  and 
seas,  to  which,  by  established  navi¬ 
gation-laws,  he  was  entitled  to  give 
names.  In  executing  this  task,  which 
by  many  has  very  miserably  been 
bungled,  he  has  proceeded  in  a  sin¬ 
gularly  meritorious  and  scientific 
manner.  He  has,  by  it,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  merit  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science  in  Paris,  London,  and 
Kchnburgh,  who  have  received  from 
this  eminent  navigator  a  local  ha¬ 
bitation  and  a  name”  in  this  frozen 
extremity  of  the  earth.  Several  re¬ 
spectable  clerj;ymen,  from  whose  in¬ 
structions  he  had  derived  benefit  and 
edification,  have  also  received  the 
honour  of  a  cape  or  an  island.  He 
has  also  made  a  very  fair  use  of  his 
privilege,  in  giving  corners  to  the 
most  respectetl  of  his  private  friends. 
On  these  principles  we  have,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  North,  Capes  Bright, 
Beaufoy,  C  lark,  M’^oollaston,  (fore¬ 
land)  Herschell,  Brisbane,  Brinkley, 
Arundel,  Holland,  Giesccke,  Frank- 
lin,  Humboldt,  Russel,  Laplace, 
Leitch,  breycinet.  Parry,  Young, 
IVIoorsoin,  Simpson,  Biot,  Rossilly, 
Brown,  Seaforth,  C’arnegie,  ^V'a^l- 
law,  Allen,  Fletcher,  Krusenstern, 
Buch,  (ireville,  ^Vood,  Macknight, 
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Constable,  Gladstone,  Hewitt,  Top- 
ham,  Smith,  Tattershall,  Jones,  HuiU 
dicom,  Greig,  Hoilgson,  Lister,  Swain- 
son,  Tobin,  Hope,  Stewart,  Booker, 
Stevenson,  Leslie,  Ross,  Brewster, 
Russel,  Pillans,  Dalton,  Ewart,  Barc¬ 
lay. 

Islands — Jackson,  Craig,  Traill, 
Smith,  C’anning,  Murray,  lU*ynoltls, 
Rathbone,  Raffles,  Manby,  Turner, 
Henry,  Jameson  s Land y  Milne  Land. 

Bays,  Sounds,  and  Inlets — Kater, 
Young,  Scott,  Mackenzie,  Mouni- 
iiorris,  Davy,  Fleming,  Hurry,  Hall, 
Knighton. 

W’^erner  ]\[ountains,  Hill  Cliffs. 

The  name  of  Scoresby  is  given  to 
the  largest  Sound,  which  he  mentions 
to  be  after  his  father,  and  he  has  the 
extreme  modesty  to  make  an  apology 
for  bestowing  it.  ^Ye  conceive,  cn 
the  contrary,  that  to  have  given  the 
name,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  whole 
range  of  coast,  w’ould  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  lawful,  and  would  have  met 
with  the  immediate  sanction  of  the 
public. 

After  so  interesting  a  train  of  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  thus  happily  opened, 
it  would  surely  be  a  disgrace  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  if  it  were  allowed  to  paitse  till 
the  whole  of  this  vast  track  of  Polar 
land  had  been  thoroughly  cxploreth 
Is  it  not  a  blot  on  the  character  of 
the  first  naval  power  in  the  world, 
that  the  country  nearest  to  it,  out  of 
Fmrope,  and  to  which  twenty  or 
thirty  of  its  ships  go  every  year, 
should  be  almost  a  complete  Tinra 
Incoo'nitaf  If  Government  do  not 
undertake  such  an  expedition,  which 
we  think  they  should,  surely  there 
are  enough  of  opulent  persons  iji- 
terested  in  the  subject,  to  raise,  w  ith¬ 
out  difficulty,  the  moderate  siini  that 
W’ould  be  required.  Mr  Scorcsbv, 
and  Mr  Scoresby  only,  should  l>c  the 
person  employed.  There  might  liay 
been  some  hesitation  in  sending  him 
to  find  out  a  Polar  passage,  which  he 
had  predicted  could  not  be  fouixl , 
but  for  any  other  Polar  purpow’,  Jt 
seems  impossible  to  name  an  im  •* 
vidual  that  could  come  into  coiiip<?* 
tition  with  him. 


Stanzas  to  Scio. 


to  »cio. 

<;\VFET  Isle  !  thy  hearths  arc  cold,  thy  More  blest  their  lot,  who  bloom’d  to  wi- 
walls  are  bare,  ther  there— 

Thv  lK)wers  are  broken,  and  thy  dwellers  Who  in  their  birth-place  found  an  early 
■  ^n)ne ;  ^‘'^'  e, 

OVr  thee  hath  Uuin  pass’d  her  burning  And  linger’d  not  that  worst  of  woes  to 

sluire ;  share. 

And  where  soft  Music  breath’d  her  sw'cet-  Telt  by  the  young,  the  beautiful  and  brave, 
cht  tone.  Who  liv’d  the  captives  of  the  Moslem  slave, 

T!iroui;h  bkicken’d  walls  is  heard  the  When  of  their  own  lov’d  Isle  each  sound 
hollow  iiKKin  and  sight 

Oflhc  lorn  breeze;  man’s  tread  hath  died  Wax’d  faint  and  far;  and  tomb’d  be- 
awav,  neath  tlie  wave 

S.;vc  when  ixjrchancc  some  mourner  steals  Was  its  sweet  shore — the  scene  of  past 
alone  delight. 

Through  thy  mute  dwellings,  at  decline  of  And  all  was  one  dark  waste  of  ocean,  sky, 
dav,  *  and  night. 

When  evening’s  curtain  falls  o’er  earth 

and  ocean  gray.  of  more; 

D.hcrted  is  thy  hallow’d,  haunted  shore,  The  tears  that  fall  for  them  must  fall  in 
Whjre  henves  the  hero’s  solitiiry  mound, —  vain, 

Where  Ocean  sings  his  dirge  forevermore,  For  they  were  wafted  to  the  Pay nimshore, 
And  cypress  waves  and  weeps  o’er  sacred  Whence  they  shall  never  bo  restor’d 
ground,  again  ; 

'I'liat  wraps  his  slumbers,  dreamless,  Dragg’d  to  the  distant  cliinc  and  desart 
dark,  and  sound —  plain  ! 

Where  o’er  the  lonely  place  of  his  repose.  To  friends— as  years  of  sorrow'  wander 
The  moon,  through  veil  of  vaiwurs  float-  hy — 

itig  round.  Shall  Fancy  paint  the  youth  in  slavery’s 

Siiwis  a  dim  halo,  which  all  feebly  glows,  chain. 

As  doth  the  light  that  Fame  through  Doom’d  in  a  weary  land  to  droop  and 
inisis  of  Time  bestows.  die, — 

...  Oh  !  for  oblivion’s  drop,  to  (luench  dark 

u  lien  day  liad  set  along  the  di.stant  sea,  memory  ’ 

1  here  lovers  hied,  and  hail’d  the  blessed 

hour.  And  thy  fair  daughters,  Scio  !  w  here  arc 

When  to  the  evening  star,  from  shady  tree,  they  ? 

1  he  bird  of  music  ’plains  in  her  green  Say,  dwells  in  Tyrants’  domes  their  deep 
liower,  •  despair, 

When  dew  drops  are  the  guests  of  leaf  Where,  w'hen  the  blooming  chiirms  of 
and  dower  ;  youth  decay, 

T  hrough  wavelcss  W'oods  when  dying  The  sack  and  sea  atvait  the  fading  fair  ? 

hretrzes  sigh.  So  black  a  dream  the  iKisom  may  not  bear. 

When  melts  the  heart  beneatli  the  blended  And  can  but  hoi)C,  when  they  w  ere  torn 
l>owcr  away, 

fh*  Hiund  and  silence,  and  the  melody  The  heart  with  links  that  twined  around 
<  nature  soaring  sweet  into  the  dark  blue  it  were, 

sky.  Must  needs  have  broken,  and  the  lovely  lay 

1  1  .  Like  flowers  some  ruthless  hand  hath 

A  r  K  •  I  ’  strew’d  on  the  cold  clay  ! 

ww  brief  suns  shall  see  their  fates  made 

one;  Ycmoaningcchocsof  tliemouldcringw'all. 

^  heart*  will  dream,  though  one  short  Ye  faded  garlands  of  the  ruined  land  ! 
hour  may  hide  Are  ye  not  felt,  e’en  now,  a  sacred  call 

gulf  to  vawn _ a  hpnAlrtnev  fiaa  «in  To  fire  the  natriot’s  heart— to  arnt  his 
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ANONYMOUS  LITERATUIIE. 

MU  EDITOR,  Xo.  IV. 

“  Lang  look’ll  for  come  at  last,”  No  doubt,  the  righteous  r-r.:. 
is  an  exclamation  that  never  passed  gentlewoman,  and  of  course  Lkes 
the  lips  of  man  in  higher  glee  than  it  that  fashionable  Mornini 
cleared  mine  yesterday  afternoon 
Mrs  \'andervrow  having  got  the  bet* 
ter  o’  her  kettle-o’-  * 
solved  upon  going 
requested  my  arm  to  Crambonella, 
a  favour  tliat  1  really  could  not  find 
in  my  heart  to  deny,  because  of  her 
l*latonic  loving-kindness,  which  hath  manner  were 
hauled  me  from  the  Slough  of  De¬ 
spond  oftener  than  once.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  put  on  our  walking  -  dresses, 
and  set  off  a  little  before  three  o’clock 
P.  M.,  to  insj)ect  that  grand  empo¬ 
rium  of  fashionable 
as  we  opened  the  little  parterre  gate 
in  front  of  our  mansion,  Sally  Dig- 
gles,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  also 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  pattered 
at  the  kitchen  window  with  her  fin¬ 
gers,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  cried 
out,  “  For  Heaven’s  sake  come  here  ! 

1  have  drawn  the  turkey,  and  a  fine 
fellow  he  is,  but  (J,  mem  !  such  a 
sight  was  never  seen  !  T  ' 
necklaces  in  his  crop,  and  a  pair  of 
diamond  bracelets  in  his  gizzard, 
besides  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
garnet  ear-rings, — three  gold  pick- 
tooths,  and  a  silver  thimble  !  Good 
gracious  me  !  where  in  all  the  w  orld 
has  the  creature  been  feeding !” 

Neither  Mrs  V.  nor  1  being  tinctur¬ 
ed  iu  the  smallest  degree  with  Sally’s 
vulgar  amazement,  because  w’e  read 
the  Moruinfr  Post,  and  other  fashion¬ 
able  town  prints,  our  surprise  of 
course  by  no  means  corresponded 
w’ith  her  expectations ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  girl  displayed  her  jewel¬ 
lery,  and  other  precious  wares,  wuth 
uplifttHl  eyes  and  outstretched  hands, 
my  landlady  smile<l  at  her  simplici¬ 
ty,  and  even  chid  Sally  for  being  so 
very  childish.  **  Bless  the  girl,”  said 
Mrs  ^’andervrow,  **  what  in  the 
name  of  w’ondcr  is  she  making  such 
a  fuss  about !  Deary  me,  Sally  Dig- 
glcs,  don’t  you  know,  that  finding 
precious  stones  in  the  crops  and  giz¬ 
zards  of  fowls  is  become  quite  com- 
nmn  now-a-days.  Let  me  see,  Sam, 
had  we  not  better  take  a  rough  iii- 
vciiu^  of  Sally’s  jew’ellery,  and  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  Post  without  delay. 


owner  is  a 

. jin 

ig  rrint." 

With  all  my  heart,”  said  I,  and 
Mrs  Vandervrow'  incontinently  wiih- 
fish  accident,  re-  drew  her  arm,  and  hastened  to  the 
a-shopping,  and  kitchen  window,  ‘  whilst  her  obst>- 
quious  Squire  leaned  him  against  the 
parterre  gate,  and  smoothwl  his  hat- 
crown  with  his  coat-sleeve  *.  In  this 
the  parties  enpagol, 
Mrs  V.  inspecting  Sally’s  valuables, 
and  I,  the  aforesaid  Squire,  better¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  my  chainau, 
or  castor f  as  the  Fancy y  in  their  wis¬ 
dom,  are  pleased  to  call  it,  when  a 
garbs  ;  but  just  pair  of  spirited  greysy  with  a  ba¬ 
rouche  at  their  heels  full  of  ladies, 
entered  the  street  at  a  visiting  trot, 
and  drew’^  up  in  front  of  our  dw  elling. 

Pray,  your  honour,”  quoth  Jehu, 
touching  the  brim  of  his  hat,  “  is 
there  ever  a  Scotch  gem  man,  of  the 
name  of  Killigrew,  lodges  in  that 

•  The  good  people  of  Scotland  arc  most 
Three  pearl  humbly  besecched  not  to  turn  ttp  ihcir 
ecu  at  the  riches  of  Sally  Diggles  tur¬ 
key,  because,  though  Northern  fowls  arc 
not  in  the  habit  of  feeding  on  jK'arls,  it 
is  not  from  thence  to  be  infened  that 
their  Southern  friends  are  so  badly  off. 
A  few’  days  ago,  w  hen  Mrs  D— —  of  Al* 
dermanbury  was  cutting  up  a  ducky  her 
carving  -  knife  bcuig  olrslructcd  in  t  t 
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there  house  ?”  'Mndecd,  my  good 
fillow,'  said  I,  “  there  liveth  a  lad 
of  that  iiaiTie,  in  this  here  mansion, 
and  what  is  equally  true,  he  stands 
confessed  in  the  person  of  my  identi¬ 
cal  self.”  Hereupon  the  youngest  of 
my  fair  visitants,  and  a  bewitching 
«;irl  she  w’as,  unclasped  her  reticule, 
and  handed  me  the  prettiest  folded 
packet,  I  do  believe,  that  ever  man 
took  possession  of.  “  Lang  look’d 
for  come  at  last,*’  was  the  very  em¬ 
phatic  exclamation  in  which  my 
heart  found  utterance,  when  1  per- 
used  tliese  lines : 

TO 

Samuki.  Kilmgrf.w,  Esq. 

FROM 

A  Tea-party  of  his  Townswomen, 
convened  at  Mrs  M‘Culloch’s, 
Mill-harn  Brig, 
Dfmfries. 

“(lleddics,  leddies,**  continued  I, 
“  ye’re  far  owre  gude.  Never  on 
this  side  o’  time  will  I  be  enabletl  to 
muster  a  sufficient  iwrtion  o*  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  trouble  ye  ha’e 
^a’en  ;  but  here’s  a  heart,  and  there’s 
liand,  that  would  willingly  mak’  ye 
ii  l>uc]icsses,  sae  ye  maun  just  tak* 
the  will  for  the  deed.”  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  this  address,  I  naturally 
enough  expected  that  some  one  of  my 
lair  benefactresses  would  have  favour- 
e<l  me  with  a  few  words  in  return  ; 
hut,  no, — they  sat  like  a  party  of 
Anabaptists  witnessing  a  ducking- 
toatch,  without  so  much  as  moving 
a  muscle.  Bless  me,  leddies !” 
quoth  I,  «  are  ye  weel  enough  ?  Step 
out  o’  the  cauld  carriage,  I  beseech 
yc,  and  sit  down  a  blink  in  our  par¬ 
lour.  WTiat!  can  nane  o’  ye  s|)eak  ? 
J  ive  tongueless  women  !  never  did  I 
forgather  wi’  sic  a  ferlie !”  But  the 
stifled  laugh  which  all  of  them  felt 
some  difficulty  in  smothering,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  they  were  only  make- 
f hVj'e  dumbies ;  and  before  I  had 
June  to  frame  a  joke  worthy  of  their 
odyships’  acceptance,  she  who  pre- 
V^nted  the  parcel  arose,  made  the 
pretti^t  courtsey  I  ever  witnessed, 
hands,  and  Jehu  whipt 
oout  his  vehicle  like  a  whirligig,— 
uce  gane,  and  ay  gane — I  never  saw 
them.  The  sudden  and  very 
departure  of  my  young 


townswomen,  with  whom  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  enjoyed  a  most  agree¬ 
able  afternoon,  bath  lowered  my  spi¬ 
rits  to  zero,  notwithstanding  the  va¬ 
luable  present  they  made  me. 

That  they  were  Dumfries  lasses, 
fresh  from  the  breezy  Nith,  I  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  say,  because  their  agree¬ 
able  features,  and  lady-like  com- 
jdexions,  and  tell-tale  ejres,  **  charm¬ 
ed  my  soul,  I  ken  na^  how  !”  O, 
Burns !  Burns !  the  recollection  of 
thy  minstrel  presence  among  ovr  bar- 
lev  will  never  forsake  my  heart.  The 
Public,  Mr  Editor,  administer  to  my 
wants  with  too  much  delicacy.  I 
am  no  literary  pauper.  Sir.  “My 
keg  it  is  low,  I  confess  hut  there 
is  not  a  more  independent  fellow 
snuffs  the  caller  air  ;  and  in  place  of 
taking  themselves  off,  as  heretofore, 
without  exchanging  a  syllable,  it 
would  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
me  were  my  friends  less  squeamish. 
In  this  little  back  parlour,  where  I 
now  sit,  boxing  my  intellectual  com¬ 
pass,  they  would  find  pot-luck,  and 
hearty  welcome ;  hut  1  presume  it 
will  he  my  wisest  plan  to  make  a  vir¬ 
tue  of  necessity,  and  suffer  them  to 
wear  their  belts  their  ain  gate.  Tlie 
inclosed  donation  will,  no  doubt,  he 
received  most  graciously,  and  dealt 
with  according  to  its  merits.  1  had 
some  thoughts  of  recommending  ex¬ 
tra-superfine  [demy,  and  types  cast 
expressly  on  purpose,  in  order  that 
our  fair  countrywomen  might  per¬ 
ceive  how  highly  we  value  their  men  - 
tal  present;  hut  your  known  urbanity 
will  of  course  suggest  what  is  meet 
and  proper.  With  best  love  to  all 
inquiring  friends,  both  known  and 
unknown,  particularly  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  pri¬ 
vates,  of  our  own  right  honourable 
corps,  1  beg  leave  to  remain,  as 
usual. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
Sam.  Killiorew. 

Jjondon,  1823. 

SKIPPER  SLOGAN. 

Our  town-council  having  brought 
forth  a  mouse,  notwithstanding  all 
that  hath  been  noised  abroad  of  the 
mighty  succour  about  to  be  forward¬ 
ed,  by  post  and  waggon,  for  the  r^ef 
of  poor  Sam.  Killigrew,  certain  ladies 
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were  of  opinion,  that  their  tender-  departed  with  her  kettle  twenty-tive 
lieartetlness  would  be  called  in  (jues-  minutes  past  four  o’clock  [.rcas^lv, 
tion,  unless  something  was  done  by  and  Mrs  McCulloch  set  about  inak. 
the  sisterhood  at  large  for  that  un-  ing  the  necessary  arrangetneius,  She 
fortunate  pentleinan.  This  feeling  uni>apered  her  new  hearth  bnxwi, 
having  become  general  throughout  dusted  her  sattinwood  tea-catUiie, 
the  borough,  meetings  of  the  sex  took  and  brought  forth  her  best  iKircdaiii, 
place  in  almost  every  street,  resolu*  which  is  allowed  by  judges  to  k*  t,\- 

tions  were  agreed  to,  and  delegates  tremely  handsome  ;  and  themomtiit 

appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect,  every  imidement  was  in  its  proper 
over  a  cu])  of  tea  at  Mrs  McCulloch’s  ;  place,  that  moment  the  clock  struck 

the  w’hich  intelligence  no  sooner  live.  “  Bless  me,”  quoth  Mrs  M'C  ul- 

rcached  the  car  of  that  gootl  lady,  loch,  after  })ausing  a  lew  stcoiuh, 
than  she  put  her  parlour  in  order,  “  w’hat  can  become  o’ our  .Icmiy? 
and  dispatched  Jenny  M^Clauchrie  to  She  never  playt  me  sic  a  trick  hefitro ; 
St  Allan’s  ^\’ell,  with  a  kettle  of  no  but  really  the  poor  thing’s  sae  carry ’t 
mean  capacity.  Now,  in  all  well-re-  about  that  barber  lad  Charlie  deazy. 
gulated  families,  the  space  of  time  al-  that  she  kens  na  whether  her  lua-l 
lowed  to  fetch  water  from  St  Allan’s  or  her  heels  are  uppermost.  1  widi 
is  always  stipulated  and  agreed  upon  he  was  far  enougii.”  Alost  likely 
between  mistress  and  maid,  before  Mrs  ACf’uIloch  would  have  said  a 
the  latter  receives  one  fartliing  of  few  wmrds  on  the  impropriety  ot’str- 
crls ;  and  as  Mrs  M‘Culloch’s  man-  vant-girls  tarrying  too  long  at  St 
sion  is  at  no  great  distance  from  that  Allan's  ;  but  a  well-known  rap  caikd 
celebrated  spring,  Jenny  M‘Clauch-  her  to  the  door,  and  presently  crayy 
rie  had  no  business  to  be  away  with  lieUy  arrayed  in  her  very  best  aiul 
her  kettle  one  moment  more  than  gaudiest  habiliments,  honoured  us 
live  and  thirty  minutes,  that  is  to  with  a  visit.  “  Haith,  kxldics,  yere 
say,  two  and  a  half  going,  and  two  awhecnsly  8lut8,”washersaluuuoii; 
and  a  half  returning,  the  odd  thirty  hut  I  have  found  you  out.  A'  kn 
being  allowed  for  gossiping  and  other  sae  monie  ribbons  flutteretl  on  llic 
business,  which  in  all  conscience  is  Mill  Brae,  there’s  something  asteer, 
little  enough  ;  though  some  ladies,  quo’  Bella.  AV’hafc  cap,  now,  arc 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  ye  gaun  to  criticise,  and  whase 
have  lately  curtailed  their  maid-ser-  racter  ha’e  ye  selected  for  the 
vants  in  that  very  essential  indul-  ing’s  lecture,  and  whase 
gence, — a  curtailment  that  every  spi-  will  ye  kirsen  first?  AV  attie 

nted  girl  shakes  her  head  at,  l>ecause  day’s,  the  spunkie  laird  o’ Loclnnkitt, 
it  is  neither  right  nor  reasonable,  and  thrice  cried  on  Sunday,  and 

many  res])ectahle  matrons  are  pre-  onMonday,yeken,orTamTwyne- 

cisely  of  the  same  opinion.  “How  holm’s,  the  Minnygaff  droyer- 
is  it  ix)ssible,  as  Mrs  Baxter  very  saw  him  yestreen,  bantling  his  Iciii  y 
justly  observed,  “  for  a  house-maid  out  o’  the  chaise,  and  a  spruce 
to  go  through  her  in-door  work  she  is.  ‘  Haj  ha,  Katey,’ quow 
cleverly,  without  a  little  out-door  ‘  what  news  frae  Gretna? 
relaxation  ?  and  now  that  the  in-  manna  ca’  her  Kate  Glendianj^f' 
dulgence  hath  become,  as  it  were,  a  now.  My  truly,  she  has  fa’en  on  ncr 
matter  of  right,  where  can  she  sport  feet.  Tam’s  a  match  for  the  ncsi 
her  figure  to  better  advantage  than  madam  in  Nithsdale,  wi’  the  &ce\y 
at  St  Allan  s  AV’^ell,  where  so  many  tion  o’——”  Here  Miss 
young  men  are  daily  on  the  look-out  seye<l  to  our  ladyships,  adjustt 
for  wherewithal  to  make  themselves  well-feathered  beaver,  and  tosseu 
^*rfect  ?  \  ou  understand  me,  ladies  ;  head  in  the  most  girlish 
1  speak  feelingly,  because  it  was  at  ginable.  “  Poor  ^d  creature  •  j 
St  Allan’s,  and  I  care  not  who  knows  Miss  McClellan,  in  a  low  wh;^/ 
It,  that  thae  twa  een  o’  mine  be-  to  her  JEcclefechan  aunt ; 
^tch^  Andrew  Baxter.”  Now,  Mrs  turn'd  three  score,  and  fon 
B.  b^ng  a  discreet,  sensible  woman,  lieves  that  she  is  still 
all  of  us  were  delighted  with  her  doc-  But  though  this  notion  is 
tri^,  bemuse  one  and  all  of  us  were  vourite  hobby,  no  young 
of  her  opinion.  Jenny  MK’lauchrie  to  take  liberties  witli  poor  • 


sac  monie  ribbons  flutteretl  on  uii’ 
Mill  Brae,  there’s  something  aslctr,’ 
quo’  Bella.  “  AVhare  cap,  now,  aro 


i^ncc  crici.1  vu  - — 

on  Monday,  ye  ken,  orTam  iwync- 
holm’s,  the  Minnygaff 
saw  him  yestreen,  handing  his  icoi , 
out  o’  the  chaise,  and  a  spruce  qu*J‘“n 

sheis.  ‘  Haj  ha,  Katey,  quoth 

‘  what  news  frae  Gretna,  n 
manna  ca’  her  Kate  Gl^* 
now.  My  truly,  she  has  fa  en  on 
feet.  Tam’s  a  match  for  the 


lails,  she  says,  are  baith  fat  and  fair  wrote  it !  And  then  be  said 
to  see,  hut  nane  o*  them  a*  like  Samltf  sister  Maud,  and  bis  sister 
Fleming;"  Her  faithk'ss  lover,  I  and  her  wee  son,  Davy  Luii 
presume,”  said  the  stranger  lady,  in  hirasel’,  wou  d  come  theg 
a  more  audible  tone.  O,  mem,  he’s  Willie  Sommerville’s  cove 
no  faithless,  if  ye  mean  Sandy  Fleni-  and  bide  a’  night.  Never  w; 
in?,”  quo’  Hell ;  “  a  faithfu’er  lad  sae  uplifted ;  for  Maud  am 
ntTer  stepped  in  black-leather  sboon,  lia’e  been  intimates  o’  mine  < 
and  a  better  never  broke  warld’s  we  were  at  the  sewing-scl 
bread.  His  very  sangs  are  fu*  o’  gitber.  But  1  ha’ena  telled 
inulcncss,  and  his  love-lilts  wou’d  There  was  a  swatch  o’  t 
purify  the  lips  o’  angels— hark  !  gown  inclosed  ;  because  Sj 

me  bad  made  it  up,  ye  ir 
•  ’T"f  "  that  he  was  to  ha’e  the  ch 

W.  gratefu  hcyt.at  ghjammfa,  ,  ^ 

Ovvre  buifhtinff  Style,  and  bloomy  knowe,  x”  i»ii 

TolWla’shamcIhicdawa-.  choosing  o  his.  Now,  111. 

I  rac  Immble  cot  and  hamelv  ha’  ye  ‘>'e  choice  he  has  mad. 

Arose  the  holy  psalmodie;  PUt  '‘er  hand  in  her  bos 

.\nd  met  mine  car  amang  the  birks,  brought  out  a  small  pare 

The  breezy  birks  o’  Gottldiclee.'  in  a  bit  of  silk  that  bad  < 

green,  opened  her  Sandy’s  L 

**  It’s  a  sweet,  sweet  place,  mem,  produced  a  gown-pattern 
and  monie  a  sweet  tale  has  been  much  in  vogue  some  forti 
tauld  amang  the  birks — I  left  my  years  ago.  “  There’s  linei 
heart  there  when  our  folk  gaed  to  leddies !”  exclaimed  Bella,  i 
live  at  Saturncss.  But  as  1  was  gaun  port  of  delight.  What  cl 
to  tell  ye,  my  Sandy  said  to  me,  ‘  It’s  o’  my  Sandy  now  ?  He'll  be 
owre  soon  to  marry  yet.  Ye’ll  be  twenty  at  lieltan,  and  I’ll 
seventeen  at  Yule,  and  I’ll  be  twa-  teen  at  Yule.  O  how  car 
and-twenty  at  Beltan.  A  Ye’ll  e’en  tak’  the  street  on  Rood 
let  aniiher  simmer  gae  bye.’  This  '  That’s  Sandy  Fleming’ 
was  on  the  Monday  when  we  parted  wife,’  the  folk  will  be  saying 
at  Kirkbean-burn,  and  a  dreadfu*  a  dressy  body  she  is  !  My  ti 
parting  it  was  to  me.  O  how  this  gown  on  her  back  wou'c 
poor  heart  was  stung  when  he  gaed  Provost  Maxw’ell’s  Icddy  a 
whistling awa’ I  I  said  tomysel’  ‘he’s  sembly.*  ”  “  Indeed,  Mis 
an  alterwl  lad — we  never  parted  sae  said  the  Ecclcfechan  lady 
l)efore ;  and  grat  like  a  bairn  a’  the  pretty  thing,  and  says  a  ^ 
gate  hame,  for  every  living  thing  for  Mr  Fleming's  good  tasi 
stvmejl  to  ken  what  was  passing  in  sume  he's  a  fasliionahle  yo 
niy  distressed  breast.  The  cowrin*  and  lives  in  a  fashionable  p 
linnet  sang  frae  the  bough  ‘  It’s  owre  town — perhaps  Buccleugh 
soon  to  marry  vet and  robin  whist-  O  dear  no.  mem."  ouo’  B 
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ver  uawiied.  u  I  it  was  pleasant  to  sitorj 
see  the  green  hills  becoming  visible,  her  ( 
and  delighttu*  to  hear  the  laverock,  her  c 
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in  a  word  now  and  then,  and  wee  gither,  and  the  Solway  became  trou- 

Davie  playt  hiinsel’  among  the  new-  bled,  the  black  pellocks  jumpcil  frae 

made  graves.  O  that  kirk-yard’s  a  w’ave  to  wave,  the  sea-fowl  screamed 

heartsome  place  when  the  moon’s  up.  ominously,  and  the  auld  fishermen 

I  promised  him  a  posey,  poor  wee  shook  their  heads.  ‘  Sit  down  to 

fallow,  if  he  wou’d  come  and  sit  in  your  wheel,  Bella,  my  woman,’  quo’ 

my  lap,  just  when  gray  day-light  aunty  Martha ;  '  they’ll  no  be  here 

was  brightening  the  kirk  wa* ;  but  the  day  !’  and  I  thought  sae  mvser. 
1 _ ^ _ /T.  1  - 1  '  . 


he  wasna  permitted. 

‘  Wac  betide  the  fause  grey  cock, 
The  foumart  lay  his  crawin*  !* 


when  the  wind  blew,  and  the  rain 
pour’d,  and  the  lightning  flashed. 
O,  it  turned  out  a  frightfu’  afternoon! 
But  Sandy  Fleming  never  mistrystid 
me  in  his  life.  Night  came  on,*  and 
darkness  shadowed  the  land!  ^Vc 
were  a’  sittin’  round  the  fire,  wcav- 


sae  afF  gaed  1  to  Gouldielee,  and  me  in  his  life.  Night  came  on,*  and 
poll’d  a  bunch  o’  snaw-draps.”  darkness  shadowed  the  land !  \Vc 

Bell’s  language  is  far  from  being  were  a’  sittin’  round  the  fire,  wcav- 
rich,  but  there  is  much  pathos  in  her  ing  stockings,  clouting  shoon,  spin- 
delivery,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  ning  tow,  and  croonin’  sangs,  little 
eye  is  altogether  irresistible.  ’Their  drearain’  that  Sandy,  and  his  sisters, 
jieculiarities  freshen,  and  give  a  new-  and  wee  Davie  Lumley,  were  perish- 
ness  to  her  piteous  tale,  every  time  it  ing  before  the  door  !  But  so  it  was 
is  told,  that  few  would  believe ;  and  ordered  to  be !  James  Lithgow,  the 
notwithstanding  all  of  us,  with  the  tide-waiter,  a  next-door-neighbour 
exception  of  Miss  M‘Clellan’s  aunt,  o’ ours,  cam’ to  the  window-brod,  and 
knew  it  well,  yet  did  wx*  listen  with  pattered  violently.  We  a’  started 
profound  attention  to  her  introduc-  up — ^  For  Gudeness*  sake,’  quo’  he, 
tory  recitation,  and  longed  to  hear  *  put  a  candle  i*  the  lanthorn,  and 
the  sequel.  “  Miss  Bella,”  said  the  come  awa’ — there’s  dreadfu’ cries  o’ 
stranger  lady,  “  will  you  be  kind  distress  on  the  beach  I’  M’ea’  ran 
enough  to  tell  me  what  befel  Mr  out,  and  followed  him  to  the  sea-sidc. 
Fleming  and  his  sisters,  and  the  dear  O,  what  a  dreadfu*  night  it  was ! 
little  child  ?  Did  they  close  their  ’The  lightning  gleamed,  the  waters 
eyes  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  or  were  roar’d,  and  the  wind  whistled !  hark 
they  laid  in  untimely  graves  ?”  O  to  the  death  shrieks  1—1  hear  them 
aye,  mem,”  ejuo’  Bella^  “  that  I  will,  yet, — ‘  Help  !  help  !  merciful  (iod! 
and  thankfu  to  do’t,  for  the  very  spare  my  bairn,  spare  iny  bairn  !^ 
telling  o’  what  hap^iened  slokens,  for  ’That’s  Harriet  Lumley ’s  voice,  quo 


telling  o  what  hap^iened  slokens,  for  ’That’s  Harriet  Lumley  s  voice,  quo 
a  season,  the  living  fire  that  burns  1,  and  Sandy’s  no*  far  aff! 
here,  (clapping  her  head  with  both  nane  o*  ye  venture  to  save  them  ? 
hands).  1  should  be  obliging,  be-  I*m  a  frail  woman,  and  the  rapnp 
cause  every  body’s  kind  and  obliging  sea  dauntons  every  heart  but  mine ! 
to  me,  except  Skipper  Shprany  and  he  ’They’re  drowning,  they’re  drowning- 
looks  down,  when  1  gae  bye,  and  turns  let  me  gae  this  moment,  James  Lith- 
his  head  awa*  without  sae  muckle  as  gow,  or  1*11  mak*  ye  meat  for  the 
muttering,  ‘  cat,  or  dog,  are  ye  there?*  ravens  I”  Poor  Bella  became  so  cx- 
But  he  8  an  auld  man  now,  and  dow-  ceedingly  agitated,  that  she  was  un- 
na  be  iash  d  wi’ young  tolk.  Weel,  able  to  proceed  any  farther  in  an  m* 
inem,  on  Friday  morning  I  raise  wi*  Iclligible  manner;  and  Mrs  Baxter* 
the  cock,  and  a  bonnier  morning  ne-  at  the  request  of  our  Ecclcfechan  vi¬ 


and  heartsome  to  look  along  the  road 
for  Willie  Soinmerville’s  covered  cart, 
though  I  kenn’d  it  wadna  leave 
Dumfries  before  eleven  o’clock  ;  but 
my  heart  was  fuddled  wi*  joy,  and 
my  head  giddy  wi*  delight.  Illusive 
felicity  !  visionary  liappiness  !  ’To¬ 
wards  the  afternoon,  1  began  to  tine 
a*  hopes  o*  seein*  Bandy  that  day,  for 
the  clouds  gathered  theinseTs  the- 


ber  o*  hearing  my  mother  say,  q 
Mrs  B.,  “  and  she  was  at  ^ 
water  when  Mr  Fleming,  and 
sisters,  and  Davie  Lumley, 
drowned,  that  a  plashing  was  n 
i*  the  sea,  like  that 

oars,  when  the  death-cries  (bed  a^  » 

and  John  Burgess,  an  elder  o 
kirk,  thought  ne  'saw  a  boab 


man  in’t,  scudding  across  „ 

Thae  circumstances,  coupled  t 
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Skipper 

that  came  to  light  when  the  bodies 
were  found,  created  a  suspicion  that 
violence  had  been  used,  for  Sandy’s 
j>ocket-book  and  silver  shoe-buckles 
weregane,  his  gold  watch-chain  torn 
awa  frae  the  swivel,  the  ladies’  neck¬ 
laces  and  ither  valuables  missing, 
and  the  child’s  hat  wi’  its  gould  band.” 

“  0,  aye,  mem,”  exclaimed  Bella, 

“  it  was  a  gold  band  sure  enough,  for 
1  bought  it  for  him  in  Jamie  Blair’s 
shop  on  Candlemas  Fair-day,  and  a 
crouse  wee  fallow  he  was, — but  hat 
and  band  drifted  awa’,  and  the  deep 
swallowed  them  up !  He  has  ay 
worn  his  dead-cap  since  syne  !”  Mrs 
Baxter  thanked  poor  Bella  for  the 
information  she  afforded,  and  conti¬ 
nued  her  narrative.  Added  to  thae 
suspicious  appearances,  poor  Mr 
Fleming’s  head  and  arms  were  dread¬ 
fully  mangled,  and  the  ladies,  parti¬ 
cularly  their  hands,  bruised  in  a 
shocking  manner,  owing,  as  some 
imagined,  to  their  being  dashed  a- 
gainst  the  rocks  in  a  tempestuous 
night,  though  many  declared  that 
the  murderer’s  hand  was  visible;  but 
what  is  most  remarkable,  not  so  much 
as  an  oar  was  missing  next  morning 
ou  a’  the  firth  ;  nor  has  it  been  as¬ 
certained  to  this  gude  hour  in  whase 
boat  they  embarked,  though  strict 
inquiry  was  made  at  the  time,  and 
for  several  years  thereafter.  In  fine, 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  is  still  wrapt 
in  a  mysterious  cloak.  Poor  Sandy, 
it  appears,  was  disappointed  in  pro¬ 
curing  Sommerville’s  caravan,  and 
the  morning  being  extremely  fine,  be 
and  his  party  unhappily  took  a  boat, 
hut  from  wdiat  place  no  man  can  tell; 
and  to  w'hoin  belonging,  the  wnt  of 
man  hath  not  been  able  to  discover.” 
Such  is  the  picture  of  a  most  distress¬ 
ing  event,  that  clothed  many  respect¬ 
able  families  with  mourning. 

^oung  Fleming  and  his  sisters 
Were  much  lamented,  and  poor  Mr 
bumley  never  held  up  his  head  more. 
^  I  ^  years  after  his  wife 
and  child  lost  their  lives,  and  was 
laid  in  the  same  grave.  As  for  Bella, 
it  would  have  been  as  well 
md  she  followed  her  lova  to  his 
rest ;  but  melancholy  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  raging  fever  in  which  she 

I”'  t  delirium  seia- 

^  brain.  The  unhappy  woman 
^  been  deranged  ever  since,  and 
iiauas  from  place  to  place  without 


Slogan. 

restraint.  Her  exquisite  sensibility, 
when  touched  on  the  right  key,  and 
wild,  though  perfectly  harmless  con¬ 
versation,  make  her  w’elcome,  go 
where  she  will,  and  her  misfortunes 
still  more  so. 

After  listening  to  such  a  tale,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  all  pre¬ 
sent  were  affected,  more  or  less,  and 
that  the  gentle  charities  found  a  dwel¬ 
ling-place  in  every  bosom ;  which 
really  was  the  case,  for  when  Jenny 
M‘Clauchrie’s  foot  was  heard  on  the 
stair,  Mrs  M‘Culloch  arose  and  left 
the  parlour,  to  expostulate  with  her 
maid-servant  in  these  words,  **  O, 
Jenny,  my  w'oman,  ye  ha’e  been  an 
unco  time  awa’.  It’s  now  on  the 
stroke  o’  six,  and  before  the  kettle 
boils,  we’ll  be  a’  sitting  on  nettles. 
Really  this  sort  o’  behaviour’s  very 
improper  ;  but  dinna  do  the  like 
again,  aiul  we’ll  say  nac  mair  about 
it.  Saw  ye  ought  o’  Charlie?”  but 
on  entering  the  kitchen,  she  espied 
Jenny  M‘Clauchrie  seated  on  a  stool, 
with  the  bellows  in  her  lap,  blowing 
the  fire,  and  wiping  her  face  alter¬ 
nately,  whilst  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  she  respired,  plainly  indicated 
that  her  feet  had  not  been  idle,  which 
naturally  enough  induced  Mrs  Mac, 
as  we  commonly  call  her,  to  dismiss 
the  premeilitated  salutation.  “  O, 
Jenny,  my  w'onian,  ye  ha’e  been  an 
unco  time  awa’,”  and  substitute, 
‘‘  Preserve  us,  lassie,  where  ha’e  ye 
been?”  in  lieu  thereof.  “  ’Heed, 
mem,”  quo’  Jenny,  1  can  scarcely 
tell  ye.  Never  did  poor  thing  rin 
sic  race.  Up  the  Soutergate-brac, 
alang  the  Backbarn-raws,  down  the 
Lochmaben-gate,  round  the  Auld 
Flesh-market,  up  the  Rattan-raw, 
and  down  the  Rattan-raw.  God  only 
knows  what’s  forthcoming ;  but  O 
mem,  the  sight  that  1  ha’e  seen  down 
the  gate’s  neither  gude  nor  caiinie.” 

And  what  ha’e  ye  seen  down  the 
gate?”  exclaiinetl  Mrs  McCulloch; 
“  it’s  weel  kend  that  neither,  the  foul 
thief,  nor  ane  o’  his  im^,  dare  ven¬ 
ture  within  a  bowshot  o  St  Allan  tat 
the  mirk  hour,  and  braid  day-light  s 
out  of  the  question.  But  tomethiug 
mair  than  ordinary’s  the  matter, 
that’s  certain.  Hearsake,  lassie,  ye 
look  for  a*  the  warld  like  a  living 
creature  new  fa’en  frae  the  gleds- 
“  Troth,  mem,”  quo*  Jenny,  ye 
may  weel  say’t;  but  what  I  hac 


tfiS  Anoh^mous  Liicrufure. — \o.  IV.  llApril 

seen  aiul  heard  wou’d  daunton  O,  sirs,  how  dattly  lu  youn"  folk 
stouter  hearts  tlian  mine.  ^V"e  were  will  haiver !  But  we  maun  bc%en. 

standing  about  the  well,  giggling  I  wadua  miss  shaking  hands^  wi’ 
at  this,  and  ferleying  at  that,  when  Skipf^r  Slogan,  before  he’s  ta’en  to 
Souter  Kellock’s  wife  came  to  the  the  kirk-yard,  for  a  forfit  o’  minted 
house-end  and  cried  out,  ‘  For  Gude-  gould.” 

sake,  lasses,  rin  and  seek  crazy  Bell !  Without  more  ado  we  put  on  our 
Fetch  her  whether  she  will  or  no ;  cloaks  and  bonnets,  and  set  oft'  in  a 
and  some  o’  the  stoutest  o*  you  come  body  down  the  gate.  Caleb  Harris, 
here.  Auld  Skipper  Slogan’s  ta’en  alias  Skipper  Slogan,  a  bye-name 
suddenly  ill,  and  raving  like  a  dis-  given  him  by  our  townsfolk,  btcausi* 
tracted  man.  Half-a-dizzen  o*  us  he  was  a  sea-faring  man,  and  8])oke 
canna  keep  him  i’ the  bed.’  Wi’ that,  somewhat  boisterously,  had  l)een  a 
Tibby  AFGufFock,  and  Peg  Hiddle-  smuggler  in  his  youth,  and  sailed  his 
stane,  the  Convener’s  lass.  Mall  own  lugger,  the  Moriran  Rattler, 
M‘Lauchlin,  Bet  Mitchell,  and  my-  wdth  success,  until  that  far-famecl 
sel’,  set  off  to  see  what  was  the  mat-  vessel,  in  which  he  had  unluckily 
ter  wi’  him,  and  do  the  best  we  cou’d ;  embarked  his  all,  was  taken  by  two 
hut  O,  mem,  the  scene  was  frightfu’  Revenue  cutters,  after  a  dcs^wrate 
l)eyond  compare.  1  never  witnessed  scuffle,  and  carried  into  Maryport. 
the  like  o’t.  He  lay  on  the  braed  o*  Caleb,  and  his  surviving  crew,  for 
his  back  i’  the  dead-thraw,  warsling  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  having 
wi’  he  kend  na  \vhat,  and  crying,  like  escaped  in  the  boat,  were  outlawed, 
a  man  out  o’  bis  judgment,  *  See  to  and  a  price  set  on  their  heads,  hut 
the  ceiling — mercy  on  the  merciless !  time  disarms  vengeance,  and  years 
it’s  raining  blood !  Oh,  that  hand,  soften  the  law’s  rigour.  Caleb  rc- 
that  cauld,  cauld  hand — will  nane  o’  turned  to  his  residence  on  the  Nith, 
ye  lift  it  aff  my  bosom  ?  Bella  Swin-  a  few  miles  below  Dumfries,  and 
ton,  Bella  Swinton,  bring  Bella  Swin-  meeting  with  no  molestation,  he  pro¬ 
ton  to  me  !’  I  grew  frightened  for  cured  a  couple  of  boats,  nets,  lines, 
him,  and  left  the  house  to  seek  Bell;  and  other  requisites,  and  became  a 
hut  waes  me,  poor  thing,  1  might  fisherman. 

just  as  weel  chace  a  fiae  in  a  woo’  In  this  very  humble  condition,  the 
creel — she’s  here,  and  there,  and  unheeded  outlaw  not  only  contrived 
every  W’here.”  to  support  himself  and  family,  con- 

Mrs  APCulloch  having  satisfied  sisting  of  an  amiable  wife  and  two 
herself  as  to  the  probability  of  the  old  children,  boy  and  girl,  creditably 
man’s  speedy  dissolution,  returned  to  enough,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
the  parlour  without  delay,  and  ac-  years,  amassed  a  pretty  decent  sum, 
quAinted  Bella  that  Skipper  Slogan  the  "which,  with  a  few  unexpected 
Avas  on  his  death-bed,  and  wished  payments,  or  windfalls,  the  driit* 

very  much  to  see  her.  lla,  ha,”  wreck  of  his  former  smuggling  trans- 

quo’  Bell,  (her  usual  notes  of  excla-  actions,  enabled  him  to  purchase^  a 
luation,)  “  I  thought  he  wou’d  come  house  and  garden,  not  a  stone  s- 
to  before  Jamie  Doutail,  the  Bed-  throw  from  St  Allan’s  AV  ell,  where 
die  s  Tailor,  took  his  measure.  We  he  closed  his  eyes.  On  coming  to 
ha  e  na  exchanged  a  word  since  the  reside  in  that  very  respectable  neigh- 

last  time  Sandy  Fleming  and  me  bourhood,  Caleb  fitted  up  one  ol  his 

were  on  the  Kingholm  tlicgither.  boats  for  pleasure-parties,  and  suc- 

lle  was  just  pushing  off  the  boat  ceeded  tolerably  well,  though  be  suU 

when  we  got  down  to  the  beach,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  calling  as  a 
my  Sandy  said,  '  Here’s  a  young  lass  fisherman ;  but  removing  so  far  trom 
has  fa’en  in  love  wi’  your  tarry  the  Solway  was  much  against  nim, 
breeks,  Caleb  ;  will  ye  ba’e  the  good-  and  accompanying  gentlemen  in  tlieir 
ness  to  let  her  try  them  on  ?’  ‘  Aye,  aquatic  excursions  tended  much  to 
aye,  Mr  Fleming,*  quo’  the  Skipper ;  alienate  his  mind  from  j 

‘  there’s  a  ceruin  gentleman  o’  my  pursuits.  Being  a  man  who  nai 
acquaiutauce  has  gotten  a  better  pair  seen  a  great  deid  of  many-cwouiej 
than  mine,  ami  she’ll  try  them  on  life,  and  having  a  turn  for  cotivw* 
helyye,  1  se  warrant  her.'  ‘  That  she  ality,  such  as  it  was, 

Will,  quoth  I,  *  and  wear  them  too.*  was  much  sought  after  by  the  o 
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of  the  tlay,  who  delighted  in  rough  corpse.  These  dispensations  being 
wit  gross  humour,  and  boisterous  too  much  for  a  diseased  heart,  Mrs 
merriment,  time-killing  qualities  that  Harris  was  released  from  all  her 
no  man  possi  ssed  in  greater  variety  worldly  troubles  a  few  weeks  there- 
than  (  aleh  Harris.  Hut  this  heard-  after,  and  left  a  character  in  the 
mss  of  soul,  as  he  termed  it,  being  neighbourhood  that  endears  her  me- 
too  frecjuently  called  into  action,  inory  to  every  individual  who  knew 
ti ink'd  much  to  relax  his  industry,  her  worth.  Men  of  coarse  minds 
and  narrow  his  circumstances,  for  and  debauched  morals,  who  have  led 
thev  were  by  no  means  equal  to  what  dissolute  lives,  and  gratified  every 
is  called  company-keepinpr^  the  rock  turbulent  desire,  when  stung  by  con- 
on  wliicli  it  now  appears  he  unhap-  science,  or  overtaken  by  affliction,  of- 
jtily  split.  Mrs  Harris,  though  call-  ten  flee  for  solace  to  that  religion 
id  to  a  better  world  many  years  ago,  whose  tenets  they  reviled,  and  not  un¬ 
is  still  remembered  in  the  neighbour-  frequently  become  more  rigidly  at- 
hood  where  she  resided,  and  spoken  tentivc  to  every  Christian  duty  than 
of  by  the  old  people  with  much  af-  he  whose  heart  was  never  debased 
fection.  Her  comely  person  and  by  licentious  gratification.  Jiut 
;:cntle  manners  are  standard  topics  Caleb  Harris  renounced  the  venal 
of  female  conversation  to  this  good  sensualities  of  this  world  in  a  very 
lioiir.  Hut  Caleb,  though  dotingly  different  manner,  when  affliction 
^oiul  of  liis  wife,  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  preyed  on  his  spirit,  and  conscience 
lier  counsel,  when  levelled  at  any  of  goaded  his  heart.  He  interred  his 
!iis  favourite  aberrations;  and  though  children  and  their  excellent  mother 
die  partly  succeeded  in  humanizing  with  becoming  decency,  collected  his 
liis  general  demeanour,  and  shame-  outstanding  debts,  dis|X)scd  of  his 
iug  a  few  of  his  grosser  habits,  the  fisliing  utensils,  and  settled  with 
natural  man  was  not  to  be  tamed,  every  individual  who  had  a  claim  a- 
That  baneful  propensity,  acquired  gainst  him  ;  then  walked  deliberate- 
Jii  his  youth,  for  loose  and  disorder-  ly  to  the  market  cross,  and  formally 
ly  enjoyment,  waxed  stronger  and  hid  this  world  farewell.  On  retiirn- 
sironger  every  day,  until  the  mise-  ing  to  his  home,  (’alcb  dismissed  the 
ries  attending  on  wilful  waste  stared  nurse  that  attended  Mrs  Harris  du- 
hiin  in  the  face  ;  and  when  his  hap-  ring  her  illness,  and  never  more  as- 
Ifss  mate  could  no  longer  stem  the  sociated  with  mankind,  notwithstand- 
torrent,  she  became  thoughtful,  lost  ing  his  best  friends  did  all  that  in 
;ill  relish  for  society,  and  seldom  them  lay  to  soothe  his  mind,  and 
stirred  across  her  own  threshold,  reconcile  him  to  life.  This  very  ex- 
niishappcneil  shortly  after  the  la-  traordinary  resolution,  on  the  i>art  of 
iiieiucd  catastrophe  at  Saturncss,  and  a  hale,  robust,  and  hitherto  gav- 
>nany  people  attributed  her  dejected  hearted  man,  naturally  l)ecanie  the 
!>iate  of  mind  in  a  great  measure  to  topic  of  general  conversation,  and  ex- 
iliat  event,  for  she  and  Mr  Lumley  cited  much  sympathy  ;  but  like  un- 
''tTc  distantly  related  by  the  mo-  to  all  other  extraordinaries,  it  gave 
filer’s  side,  and  .the  Flemings,  with  way  to  others;  and  in  process  of  time, 
''horn  she  was  intimately  acquainted,  Caleb  Harris  was  neither  heeded  nor 
stood  high  in  her  goo<l  opinion.  But  inquired  after.  Thus  secluded  from 
more  severe  trials  awaited  |K)or  Mrs  all  social  intercourse,  did  the  unhap- 
Harris.  That  very  day  twelvemonth  py  man  contrive  to  exist,  partly  on 
lifter  the  great  burying,  as  it  is  still  the  protluce  of  his  little  garden,  and 
trailed,  her  only  son,  a  promising  partly  on  the  trifle  that  rcmaineil, 
youth  of  eighteen,  was  seized  with  a  after  settling  his  worldly  affairs  ;  for 
framp  when  bathing  in  the  quarry-  he  has  been  seen  of  an  evening,  niuf- 
1*001,  and  drowned  before  his  compa-  fled  in  his  old  boat-cloak,  strolling 
>iions  knew  what  had  befallen  him  ;  about  the  remote  suburbs  like  a  de-* 
what  is  equally  distressing  to  jeeted  spectre,  and  purchasing  the. 
j  his  sister  Winifred,  gored  and  coarsest  fare  he  could  lay  his  hands 
i^ampldi  upon  by  an  over-drove  on,  without  entering  any  farther  in- 
sands,  was  brought  home  to  conversation  than  was  absolutely 
0  a  dying  stete,  when  the  neigh-  necessary  to  make  known  his  wants, 
urs  were  laying  out  her  brother’s  Wc  could  furnish  anecdotes  of  this 
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ill-fated  man  in  abundance,  and  dc-  bodily  suffering  that  1  ha’e  cnduml 
lineate  features  in  bis  character  that  — what  are  they  ?  feathers  and  dust’ 
would  both  amuse  and  instruct,  par-  My  blood  boils,  andiny  brain  reels’ 
ticiilarly  the  lenient  and  very  singu-  Withdraw  the  chilling  hand  that  Las 
lar  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  lain  on  my  bosom  sae  lang,  for  it 
rude  children,  who  annoyed  him  in  turns  caulder  and  caulder— Oh  Brl- 
liis  solitary  walks  ;  but  it  will  better  la  Swinton,  will  ye  no  come  to  me?” 
suit  our  present  purpose  to  state  ge-  **  Stand  out  o’  my  gate,  Mrs  Ferlie  ” 
nerally,  that  Skipper  Slogan,  the  once  quo*  Bell,  who  had  fallen  behind  her 
jolly-hearted  fisherman,  led  a  most  friends,  and  let  me  in  to  the  Ski))- 
severely  recluse  and  inoffensive  life,  per,  1  beseech  ye.  I’oor  auld  man, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  Jbwr-  he  can  neither  die  nor  lye  doun  i’  the 
score.  kirk-yard  in  peace,  without  shaking 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  hands  wi*  Miss  Bella,  and  making 
an  outline  of  his  history,  we  now  some  atonement  for  slighting  auld 
proceed  to  draw  the  likeness  of  a  acquaintance.  How’s  a’  wi’  ye,Skij)- 
scene  that  stirred  the  hair  of  many  per  ?  frail  and  feckless,  and  wiarv- 
creditable  witnesses.  On  arriving  ing,  nae  doubt,  for  the  blessed  htn- 
at  Caleb’s  house,  w’e  felt  some  dif-  after.  Oh,  Sirs,  what  a  dreadfu 
ficulty  in  gaining  admittance,  be-  conflict’s  here !”  (laying  her  hand  on 
cause  of  the  concourse  of  people  his  bosom ;)  life  and  death  striv- 
asscmbled  from  all  quarters,  to  ex-  ing  for  the  mastery ;  but  wais  mo, 
plore  the  interior,  and  satisfy  them-  the  faught’s  against  him,  and  he’ll 
selves  as  to  the  condition  of  fur-  soon  be  a  cauld  corse.  The  grave 
niture,  grates,  fire-irons,  and  house-  yawns,  and  the  worm  gapes  for  his 
hold  utensils,  that  report  said  had  flesh.”  Having  spoken  these  words, 
not  been  touched  by  the  fingers  of  she  lifted  her  hand  from  the  most 
w’oman  for  nearly  fifty  years ;  but  appalling  picture  of  misery  we  ever 
our  motives  being  of  a  very  different  beheld,  and  said,  with  a  smile  that 
description,  w’e  iKistened  to  the  cham-  belonged  not  to  this  world,  “  IVe- 
ber  where  lie  lay,  and  beheld  him,  as  serve  us.  Sirs  !  what  wind  has  blaun 
Jenny  M'Clauchrie  well  expressed  ye  a*  here,  smiling  like  angels  o 
it,  struggling  with  he  knew  not  wdiat,  light,  and  fresher  than  new-blaun 
and  working  w  ith  his  convulsed  arms  roses  ?  Hark  to  the  dead-watch  !’  — 
like  unto  a  man  endeavouring  to  then  fixed  her  eyes  apparently  on 
ward  off’  an  adversary  ;  whilst  the  empty  space,  and  listened  a  few  mi- 
united  efforts  of  two  men  and  three  nutes  to  what  fell  on  her  ear,  and 
women  were  barely  sufficient  to  re-  her’s  alone,  while  all  of  us  remained 
strain  him  from  committing  violence,  mute  and  motionless,  conscious  tliat 
That  hands  invisible  to  us  were  we  stood  in  sutrernatural  presence, 
lifted  up  against  him,  we  hesitate  Not  a  whisper -was  heard,  though 
not  to  say,  and  that  he  beheld  sha-  Bella  Swinton  continued  to  listen, 
dowy  semblances  of  the  dead, is  equal-  evidently  in  great  mental  distress- 
ly  certain,  for  his  face  was  the  pic-  At  length  she  burst  into  tears,  tell 
ture  of  terror,  and  his  expressions,  on  the  old  man’s  neck,  and  kissed 
though  wild  and  incoherent,  left  no  him  with  a  sincerity  that  betokenei 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  he  witness-  unequivocal  forgiveness ;  then  huij’- 
ed  what  none  of  us  were  permitted  to  bled  herself  at  his  deatli-hedsii 

see.  M’hat  other  conclusion  can  wre  and  besceched  the  Parent  of  tiooa  o 
draw  from  ,  exclamations  such  as  receive  his  departing  spirit  in  niercy. 

these :  He  comes !  he  comes !  the  The  effect  of  her  pious  fervour  w 

avenger  o*  blood — but  there’s  neither  instantaneous.  rcrlit 

hiding  place  nor  city  o’  refuge  for  murderer’s  face,  and  blissful 

me.  Spirits  o*  tlie  dead,  be  nierci-  undulated  every  feature. 
f  u* !  Y  e’ve  watched  my  bed-side  ever  his  hands  in  a  deliri^n'  ^ 

since  that  dismal  night  when  the  stretched  him  on  his  miseraWc  > 
murdcTw’s  arm  was  strong,  and  ha’e  and  expired  without  a  rrU- 

seen  this  wretched  face  flooded  wi*  Such  was  the  end  of  Caleb  "f. 
sorrow,  aftener  than  ye  can  count  On  removing  the  body>  ^ 

gray  hairs  on  my  guilty  head  ;  but  ing’s  pocket-book,  i 

och,  och,  the  mental  agony  and  the  notes  and  bills  to  a  conMoc 
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j  l*Ki;si’MiNG  that,  in  common  with  convenient.  Without  pronouncinp; 

;  a  "Teat  majority  of  the  more  enlight-  any  opinion  on  the  validity  of  these 

;j  died  jmrtion  of  your  fellow-citizens,  pleas,  I  nevertheless  take  the  liberty 
j  you  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  to  hold,  that  the  erection  of  a  Sub- 
the  project  now  pending  for  the  erec-  scription  Academy  was  a  fair  and 
Ij  lion  of  an  additional  (dassical  School  legitimate  object,  and  that  no  one 
r  in  some  part  of  the  New  Town  ;  and  had  a  right  to  take  exception  to  the 
>1  that  your  readers  may  not  be  dis-  scheme ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
j!  plcasetl  to  learn  the  opinions  of  an  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  had  it 
ij  individual,  who  has  no  selfish  pur-  been  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
j  to  serve,  and  no  feelings  to  gra-  have  been  productive  of  manifold  ad- 

r  tity,  on  a  subject  of  peculiar  import-  vantages  to  the  public  at  large.  I 
j  ance  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  that  the 
and  neighbourhood,  I  have  thrown  present  school  has  been  conducted 
together  the  following  remarks, which  with  considerable  ability,  and  that 
have  been  principally  suggested  by  the  Masters  have  discharged  their 
I  a  Tainphlet  published  a  few  days  duty  with  the  most  conscientious  in- 
j  ago,  and  wdiich,  from  its  general  te-  dustry ;  but  I  am  no  friend  to  mono- 
nor,  I  take  to  be  a  Memorial  in  be-  polies  of  any  description,  and,  as  far 
I  half  of  the  Masters  of  the  present  as  my  individual  experience  extends. 
High  School,  from  whom,  as  1  opine,  I  have  seen  much  good,  and  no  evil, 
j  It  obviously  emanates.  arise  from  a  little  salutary  competi- 

j  Some  time  ago  a  plan  was,  it  seems,  tion.  It  is  evident,  that  such  an 
I  formed  for  erecting,  by  subscription,  establishment  as  that  which  was  ori- 
Classical  Academy  in  a  central  ginally  contemplated,  had  the  plan 
part  of  the  New  Town ;  and  the  been  carried  into  effect,  could  only 
prounds  upon  which  this  scheme  was  have  maintained  itself  by  the  union 
f<^TOminended  to  the  support  of  the  of  distinguished  ability,  witli  indefa- 
“‘habitants  of  the  Neapolis  were,  tigable  industry,  on  the  part  of  the 
I  from  the  rapid  encreasc  of  the  individuals  appointed  to  superintend 
j  wpUal,  both  in  wealth  and  popula-  the  education  of  the  youth  in  it ; 
j  tion,  the  establishment  of  the  present  while  it  is  no  less  clear,  that  the  pre- 
(  had  become  too  narrow,  and  sent  school  would  have  entered  the 

I  inadequate  to  accomplish  fully  the  lists  against  it,  with  the  marked  ad- 
ji  0  jects  of  the  institution;  that  the  vantage  of  an  established  reputation. 
||  numbers  attending  it  were  too  great  But  our  civic  riders  became  alarmed 
and  thoroughly  drilled  at  the  proposed  innovation,  or,  which 

jn  the  principles  of  classical  learn-  is  more  probable,  descrietl  an  occa- 
^  that,  by  the  extension  of  sion,  in  embryo,  for  extending  tbeir 

,  me  city,  to  the  northward,  the  situ-  own  patronage.  A  compromise,  ac- 
nu  bad  become  too  remote  and  in-  cordingly  took  place,  or  at  least  is 
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understood  to  have  taken  place,  be-  questiona^ 
tween  them  and  the  subscribers  ;  the  of  one  of 
latter  relinquishing  their  original  and  learn: 
scheme,  on  the  Council  giving  them  recompen 
an  assurance  th.at  a  nnr  lligh  School  farthing, 
would  be  erected  in  the  New  Town,  fice  his  gi 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Neapo-  ing  a  teac 
litans.  Unexpected  difficulties  have, 
however,  sprung  up,  to  obstruct  the 
fulfilment  of  this  intention. 

It  appears  to  me  clear  as  noonday, 
that,  in  entering  into  this  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  subscribers  to  the 
Academy,  the  ^lagistrates  had  never 
given  themselves  the  trouble  of  re- 
fiecting  for  a  moment  on  the  conse- 
(luences  in  which  it  might  involve 
them  ;  but  with  that  precipitate  and 
left-handed  sort  of  wisdom  for  which 
such  bodies  are  i)roverbial,  they  first 
made  the  agreement,  and  then  set 
themselves  to  consider  whether  it  was 
possible  or  practicable  to  fulfil  it.  It 
is  certainly  possible  and  practicable  to  gate 
build  and  endow  a  new  school ;  but 
the  question  is :  What  effects  are  like-  amo, 
ly  to  result  from  this  proceeding?  In 
the  first  place,  we  shall  have  iwo  objections 
schools  under  the  patronage  of  one 
body ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for 
that  body  to  act,  with  even-handed 
justice,  to  both,  especially  when  one 
of  tlicm  is  to  be  placed  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  part  of  the  town,  and  when, 
from  the  proposed  terms  of  admis¬ 
sion,  it  must  inevitably  become  a 
school  for  the  upper,  or,  at  least,  the  moreover, 
wealtliier  classes  of  society  ?  In  the  erections  are  very 
second  place,  we  shall  have  a  patri-  They  exist  in  almost  every  towa 
cian  and  plebeian  school ;  to  attend  parish,  and  constitute  an  lulr" 
the  one, will  be  the  ostensible  criterion 
of  wealth ;  to  attend  the  other,  that 
of  poverty.  Those  artificial  lines  of  establishments, 
demarcation,  which  produce  so  much 
mischief  to  society,  when  they  appear 
so  prominently  as  to  create  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  castes,  will  thus  be  drawn  in  tent ;  tbeir  effect  has 
the  minds  of  youth  at  a  period  when  gather  together  those 
the  most  enduring  impressions  of  our 
nature  are  communicated  ;  and  from 
tile  moment  of  his  entering  the  pa¬ 
trician  school,  the  son  of  the  w’ealthy 
citizen  will,  even  unconsciously,  im¬ 
bibe  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  his 
equal  in  years,  and  perhaps  his  su- 
|x;rior  in  understanding,  whom  tlie 
res  an^sfa  '  domi  has  compelled  to 
study  the  rudiments  of  a  rei>ubli- 
can  literature  in  the  plebeian  scrai- 
i^y.  In  the  last  place,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  schools  would  un- 


name 

I  become  associated 
I,  poverty,  and  vid- 
garity :  there  would  be  a  scramble, 
and  a  contest,  and  a  canvassing,  lor 
the  genteel  school-preferments:  smug 
divines  and  starched  pedants  would 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  situations 
which  have  been  adorned  by  tlic  in¬ 
dustry  of  an  Adams,  and  tbe  learn¬ 
ing  and  genius  of  a  Pillans:  the  very 
odour  of  the  old  High  School  would 
stink  in  their  nostrils,  like  that  of  tlie 
Charity  M'orkhousc :  and  the  poor 
Patrons  would  be  driven,  as  a  dernier 
resort,  to  the  Hospital  of  Incurables, 
for  the  Nimmos,  or  Nemos,  to  conju- 
**  hie,  haec,  hoc,**  and  read  won¬ 
derful  lectures  on  the  ablative  ol 
amo,** 

But  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that 
'  j  ‘  \  equally  strong  prc*sent 

themselves  to  the  original  scheme  ol 
the  subscribers,  viz.  that  of  a  (’lassi- 
cal  Academy.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake.  It  would,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  a  private  school, 
and  according  as  it  was  condtictcd, 
w^ould  act  as  a  foil,  or  a  rival,  to  the 
existing  establishment.  KxiKTience, 
demonstrates,  that  such 
salutary  things. 

and 

admirable 

kimulant  to  counteract  the  narcoti^ 
influence  more  or  less  inherent  in  a 
But  where  the  re¬ 
gular  teachers  are  men  of  taints 
and  industry,  they  have  never  v  it  i* 
drawn  from  them  pupils  to  any  ex- 

their  effect  has  rather  In'on  to 

.  wlio  had  lieeii 

dispersed  among  private, 
often,  incompetent  teachcre,  an  ,  . 
consequence,  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  instruction.  BesidcSj  . 
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Tainplilct  above  alluded  to ;  what 
I’oiiUl  it  jwssibly  have  to  fear  from 
such  an  institution,  while  it  enjoyed 
a  nionoiwly  of  public  patronage,  and 
wliile  the  ability  and  exertions  of  the 
Masters  continued  at  a  maximum? 
IVople  are  not  such  fools  as  to  send 
their  children  to  an  inferior  school, 
merely  to  save  them  a  few  minutes* 
walk.  Ihit  this  is  not  all.  On  the  data 
funiishtHl  by  the  I’amphlet  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  which,  believing  it  to  issue 
from  the  quarter  above  indicated,  1 
assume  to  be  correct,  it  may  be  shown, 
that  a  Subscription  Academy  in  the 
New  Town  could  not,  upon  any  sup- 
])osition,  materially  injure  the  High 
School,  but  would,  in  all  probability, 
draw’  nine-tenths  of  its  numbers  from 
tile  private  teachers ;  which,  so  far 
from  considering  an  evil,  1  should 
regard  as  one  of  its  main  advantages; 
convinced  as  1  am,  by  a  pretty  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  w’ith  such  mat¬ 
ters,  botli  here  and  elsew’liere,  that 
Latin  and  Hrcek  are  never  taught  so 
well  as  at  regular  institutions.  The 
gross  number  of  boys  learning  Latin 
ill  Edinburgh  is  stated  at  1000  ; 
and,  of  these,  700  are  said  to  belong 
to  the  New,  and  300  to  the  Old 
Town.  Since  October  last,  683  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  Iligli  School,  of 
'silica  number,  about  400  are  from 
Ne'v  Town,  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Now,  from  this  statement, 
it  apjKars,  that  of  the  gross  number, 
duo,  allotted  to  the  Old  Town,  ti83 
attend  the  High  School,  leaving  only 
H  lor  private  teachers  ;  while  of  the 
gross  number,  700,  allotteil  to  the 
New  Town,  400  attend  the  High 
bchool,  leaving  300  for  private  teacii- 
^s.  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this 
gfcat  disproportion  in  the  numbers  at- 
Unding  private  instructors,  between 
the  New  Town  and  the  Old?  Surely 
to  nothing  else  but  the  proximity  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  distance  in  the 
other,  of  tlie  place  of  instruction.  At 
present,  the  New  Town  is  the  arena  of 
l>rivate  teachers ;  “  where  the  car- 
is,  there  w’ill  the  vultures  be  ga¬ 
thered  together  ;’*  but  I,  for  one, 
tdiould  be  happy  to  see  this  state  of 
tilings  chang^.  AVhat  guarantee 
have  the  public  for  the  competency 
t^t  private  teachers  ?  Kvery  man  who 
chuses  mav  open  a  school,  and  he 
the  right  to  do  so  ;  but  his  com¬ 
petency  is  seldom  certified  by  anv 
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adequate  judge,  and  he  must  find  his 
way  as  he  best  can,  by  arts,  and 
manoeuvres,  which  1  shall  spare  my¬ 
self  the  trouble  of  characterizing. 
Now,  as  I  w'ould  confine  private 
teaching  to  its  legitimate  province, 
namely,  preparing  and  drilling  boys 
in  the  tasks  prescribed  by  the  masters 
of  the  regular  seminary,  1  do  think 
that  the  above  numbers  plainly  show, 
that  there  is  ample  scope  in  the  New 
Town  for  such  an  institution  as  that 
originally  proposed,  without  injury 
to  the  present  High  School,  and  with 
great  probable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large. 

Hut  it  seems  our  \vorthy  rulers 
have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  have  in¬ 
volved  themselves,  and  that,  as  a  sort 
of  compromise,  it  has  been  projK)- 
sed  to  erect  a  great  Central  School  for 
the  whole  city,  on  such  a  site  as  can 
be  agreed  on.  This  proposal  certain¬ 
ly  obviates  many  of  the  objections 
that  juesent  themselves  to  the  scheme 
BO  rashly  entertained  for  establishing 
tw’o,  as  was  pretended,  co-ordinate 
schools.  The  patrons  will  cscaiK)  the 
disgrace  of  depriving  the  Masters  of 
the  present  school  of  those  emolu¬ 
ments,  not  by  any  means  too  great, 
upon  the  faith  of  which  they  accept¬ 
ed  their  present  situations,  and  the 
subscribers  to  the  Academy  w’ill 
ain  one  of  the  principal  objects  they 
ad  in  view,  namely,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  in  the  New  Town  ; 
for  the  very  idea  of  a  Central  Scliool, 
as  collected  from  the  whole  drift  of 
tlie  proposition,  imjdies  that  it  shall 
be  in  the  New  Town.  Hut  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  thisinterraediate,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  judicious  project,  that,  in  their 
zeal  to  accommodate  the  New  Town, 
they  are  neglecting  the  Old,  and  that 
were  the  Central  School,  as  it  is  call- 
ctl,  once  erected,  it  would  place 
the  latter  in  the  very  predicament  in 
which  the  former  now  stands,  and 
give  it  as  valid  a  title  to  subscribe 
for  the  erection  of  a  Classical  Aca¬ 
demy,  to  save  tlie  delicate  youth  of 
Auld  Reekie  from  the  unspeakable 
perils  of  two  diurnal  transits  along 
the  North  Bridge.  And  may  not  the 
worthy  plebeians  of  the  PalacoTwlis 
tell  our  sage  archons,^  “  You  nave 
thought  proper  to  nacrifice  our  con¬ 
venience,  and  that  of  our  childirn, 
30 
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to  which  Time  has  given  us  a  pre-  or  great  obtusencssin  those  bv  wlioni 
scriptivc  title,  in  order  to  oblige  the  it  has  been  brought  forward!  It 
upstarts  of  the  New  Town,  who  are  certainly  difficult,  as  the  author  of 
but  of  yesterday,  and  have  so  warm-  the  Pamphlet  remarks,  to  fix  the 
ly  feathered  their  nests  with  the  5;x)-  precise  number  that  may  be  tau<dit 
lia  ofujfia  of  the  City  of  Smoke  ;  you  successfully  by  a  single  i)erson,”  be- 
make  us  as  nothing  in  the  reckoning,  cause  that  must  vary  with  the  skill 
provided  your  men  of  figures,  dates,  and  industry  of  the  teacher ;  but  if 
duplicates,  and  sasines,  are  accommo-  we  are  to  judge  from  experience,  the 
dated ;  you,  in  fact,  treat  us  with  the  number  commonly  allotted  to  an  in¬ 
most  supercilious  contempt, — and  we  dividual  is  hardly  one-half  of  that 
will  return  it  with  interest.  As  to  which,  by  a  judicious  system,  ami  an 
the  pretended  advantages  you  talk  improved  method,  may  be  efficiently 
of,  we’ll  none  of  them :  we  may  be  a  instructed  by  him.  But  if  the  num- 
I'fV/c  but  we  are  the ‘^so-  her  of  scholars  be  augmented,  in- 

vercign  people,”  and  we’ll  have  an  crease  the  number  of  teachers,  by  al- 
Academy  of  our  own,  as  w’ell  as  our  lotting  one  or  more  ushers,  if  neccs- 
betters.”  There  is  no  joke  in  all  this;  sary,  in  a  given  department.  Nu- 
thc  tables  may  be  turned;  and  though  thing  can  be  easier  than  tliis,  and  it 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Towm  is  sure  to  answer  the  purpose.  En- 
may  argue  in  their  own  favour  upon  creased  numbers  will  furnish  the  ad- 
the  a  fortiori  principle,  in  reference  ditional  expence,  and  the  uslicr  may 
to  numbers,  the  embarrassment  of  be  as  able  and  skilful  as  your  lik- 
the  Patrons  may  not  be  greatly  less-  rality  chuscs  to  make  him.  Hut 
cned  on  that  account.  At  the  same  take  care  you  render  his  situation 
time,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  respectable,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  every  view  of  the  case,  the  Cen-  independent.  Don’t,  I  beseech  you, 
tral  School  is  infinitely  preferable  to  make  him  the  bond-slave  of  the  Mas- 
two  schools,  in  the  relative  circum-  ter  in  w’hose  department  he  labours; 
stances  proposed,  and  wdll  not  tend  for,  of  all  tyrants,  from  Dionysius 
to  draw  any  odious  and  revolting  (who,  by  the  bye,  became  a  school¬ 
lines  of  eircumvallation  around  one  master  at  last)  down  to  Xai)oUon 
class  of  the  community,  and  to  im-  Buonaparte,  a  dominie,  “  with  a 
hue  the  minds  of  youth  with  the  a-  little  brief  authority,”  is  tlic  most  in- 
ristocratic  principle,  before  they  have  tolerable. 

explored  their  way  through  the  in-  My  object  being  with  the  prir.ci- 
tricacics  of  the  third  declension.  God  pie,  I  shall  no  farther  concern  niy- 
know’s,  w^e  have  enough  of  the  aris-  self  with  the  sites  that  have  been  pro- 
tocracy  of  wealth  already,  and  surely  posed,  than  merely  to  state  my  opi' 
we  ought  not  to  poison  society  at  the  nion,  that  the  Excise  it  h 

fountain-head.  In  a  school,  it  should  could  be  procured,  isbeyoinl  all  coin- 
ever  be  mind  against  mind,  and  parison  the  best.  The  author  of  the 
not  the  purse  of  one  urchin’s  father.  Pamphlet  hesitates  between  that  and 
or  relatives,  against  that  of  another’s,  the  situation  in  the  North  Loch,  ca^i 
The  age  of  feudalism  has  gone  by,  of  the  Mound :  and  a  writer  in  ihc 
and  the  nonsense  about  Corinthian  Weekly  Chronicle  not  only  dc- 
capitals,  and  so  forth,  safely  and  dares  in  favour  of  the  hitter,  hut 
snugly  cmhalmed  in  the  Quixotic  sneers  very  wickedly  at  some  p‘>or 
rhetoric  of  Burke.  It  is  one  of  the  wight,  who  had  the  presumption  U’ 
blessed  eftects  of  the  present  political  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  that 
insignificance  of  Scotland,  that  the  ravine,  the  atmosphere  was  sonic- 
Imgering  vestiges  of  this  ridiculous  what  “  hazy.”  There  have  lx^t» 
sjurit  are  still  to  be  traced  amongst  greater  heresies  than  this  since  ih| 
us,  notwithstanding  our  much-boast-  era  of  Nestorius.  It  was  fortuiuiu* 
ed  refinement -and  liberality.  however,  for  the  man  clothed 

As  to  the  objection  which  has  been  authority,  that  he  did  not  stumble  on 
iirged  against  a  Central  School,  that  the  common  slaughter-house :  “h**/ 
the  numliers  which  would,  in  that  intellects”  are  a  joke  to  a  butchers 
case,  be  collecteil  under  one  roof,  could  knife ;  and,  in  general,  a  nian  wou 
not  Ik*  efficiently  Uught,  I  must  say,  consent  to  part  with  a  grain  or  tw 
tiiat  It  betrays  cither  great  ignorance,  of  iutdlcct,  to  keep  his  throat  scat 
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l.ss.  I  liave  not  boon  able  to  fiiul  out, 
liowcvtT,  that  a  slauglitcr-house  is  ei¬ 
ther  very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  i^ate- 
ful  to  tlie  smell ;  and,  as  but  a  limit¬ 
ed  miinber  of  patricians  can  be 
brouglit  up  to  tlie  trade  of  killing,  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  that  they  ac¬ 
quired  their  relish  for  it  elsewhere. 
Tile  preservation  of  health  is  a  main 
point,  and  1  am  not  able  to  perceive 
that  the  effluvia  exhaled  from  putrid 
animal  substances  have  ever  lieen 
considered  salubrious  ;  yet  I  think  I 
hear  this  gentleman,  or  lady,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  which,  exclaiming  in  the 
words  of  Timon, 

“  Oh,  blessing-breeding  sun  !  draw  from 
the  earth 

Hotten  humidity  :  below  thy  sister’s  orb 
Infect  the  air  !’* 

To  the  situation  in  St  Andrew’s 
Square  no  such  objections  can  be 
urged.  It  is  spacious,  healthy,  and 
connnudious,  and,  were  it  fixed  on 
Hiid  obtained,  (which  I  have  little 
doubt  it  may  be,)  would  unite  al¬ 
most  all  suffrages. 

I  cannot  close  these  desultory  re¬ 
marks  without  a  word  or  two  to  the 
author  of  the  Pamplet,  once  and 
again  referred  to,  anent  his  absurd 
and  uiKjualified  puffing  of  the  High 
Scliwl.  No  human  being  can  be  more 
billing  than  myself  to  do  justice  to 
the  zeal  and  industry  displayed  in 
that  establishment ;  but  that  the 
interests  of  classical  education  would 
receive  a  deadly  blow,”  whichever 
''ay  our  sage  archons  may  decide,  is 
\  I  lugliahly  ridiculous.  What !  is  the 
“  classical  education”  of  Scotland 
I  J'onfined  to  the  Edinburgh  High 
i  ‘’cnool  ?  Oh,  but  '^the  High  School 
nf  Edinburgh  is  a  name  consecrated 
i  by  ages  !”  ’Tis  true,  that  this  school 
I  ^vas  founded  iu  tlie  year  1578,  which 
I  certainly  a  great  w’hile  ago ;  but 
I  It  IS,  nevertheless,  matter  of  fact,  that 
Hr  Adam  was  the  first  man  who  gave 
j  It  any  celebrity  as  a  classical  semi- 
nary,  and  that,  when  he  died,  he  left 
bbj  own  class  more  numerous  than 
!  all  the  classes  put  together,  when  he 
‘‘Ucc^ded  Maiheson  in  1768.  IMor 


to  that  period,  I  leave  its  fame  to 
the  secure  custody  of  the  Pamph¬ 
leteer.  The  very  best  thing  that  can 
be  said  for  it  is,  that  its  reputation  is 
rising;  and  it  will  not,  1  presume, 
be  denied,  that  tlie  first  great  and 
efficient  impulse  was  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pillans.  It  is  not  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  challenge  too  close  and  cu¬ 
rious  an  examination.  Nothing  hut 
a  happy  union  of  ignorance  and  na¬ 
tional  vanity  can  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  similar  institutions 
of  the  sister  island  are  at  least  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  us,  and  that,  even  with 
our  best  exertions,  and  with  all  that 
industry  and  perseverance  for  which 
we  give  ourselves  credit,  a  great 
while  must  elapse  before  we  can 
venture  to  think  of  rivalship.  \Pe 
have  no  doubt  many  Persons,  Parrs, 
and  IJloomfields  in  embryo;  but  they 
do  not  grow  up  in  a  night,  like  Jo¬ 
nah’s  gourd ;  to  the  l*amphletecr, 
therefore,  1  would  say,  Tu  lungr 
sequcrc,  et  limina  semper  adorn.  In 
this  metaphysical  land,  classical  li¬ 
terature  has  too  long  been  neglected ; 
but  it  has  of  late  begun  to  revive,  to 
strike  its  roots  deej^er  into  the  soil, 
and  to  give  promise  that  the  era  of 
the  Buchanans,  the  Johnsons,  and  the 
Pitcairns,  may  yet  be  restored.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  not  feed  a  ridi¬ 
culous  and  pernicious  vanity  with 
blarney  and  rnodomontadc.  AVe  have 
much  to  do — that  is  certain ;  let  us 
boldly  look  our  deficiences  iu  the  face, 
and  gird  up  ourselves  for  the  struggle. 
In  fine,  I  would  say,  using  the  words 
of  Cicero,  in  one  of  the  lately-reco¬ 
vered  fragments  of  his  Treatise  De 
Rejnihlicd  :  Audi  a  m  us  communis 

QUASI  DOCTORES  ERUDITORUM  HO- 
MINUM,  QUl  TANQUAM  OCULIS  ILLA 
VIDERUNT,  QUAE  NOS  VIX  AUDIEN- 
1)0  COQNOSCIMUS.” 

I  remain, 

Mr  Editor, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Anglo-Scotus. 
Edinburgh,  bth  Aj/rH  18^3. 
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Mr  Bow  ring  is  already  known  to 
tlie  public  as  the  translator  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Russian  Anthology, 
and,  more  lately,  as  having  been  the 
subject  of  arrest  by  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment.  "i'he  reception  of  his  for¬ 
mer  volume,  we  believe,  was  generally 
favourable,  and  though  the  novelty 
of  the  experiment  might  have  con¬ 
tributed,  in  some  measure,  to  its  suc¬ 
cess,  the  work,  on  its  own  merits, 
deserved  to  be  popular.  We  have 
read  the  Second  Part  with  much  plea¬ 
sure,  and  we  only  do  justice  to  Mr 
lk)wring  when  we  say,  that  it  seems, 
to  us  at  least,  equal  to  the  first. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the 
translations  themselves,  however,  we 
liave  a  word  to  say  to  the  author  on 
his  Introduction,  which  appears  to 
us  a  very  strange  production.  We 
arc  disposed  to  make  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  Mr  liowring’s  situation  at 
the  time,  and  by  no  means  expect 
that  his  “  prison  thoughts”  should 
be  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  A 
man  who  finds  himself  shut  up,  for 
two  months,  merely  for  playing  the 
courier  once  in  his  life,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  talk  of  that  afiair 
with  the  temper  of  a  stoic,  or  the 
good  sense  of  a  s|XJCtator.  A  little 
excitement,  in  such  circumstances,  is 
excusable.  We  only  smile,  therefore, 
at  the  strong  painting  of  his  own  un¬ 
conquerable  energies,  and  ‘‘  exciting 
indignation,”  and  his  apprehensions 
of  “  every  Uiing  that  injustice,  cruel¬ 
ty,  ainl  violence  might  assemble,  for” 
his  humiliation,  or  destruction.” 
We  recollect  that  ^wor  Dennis  the 
critic,  who  had  written  a  foolish 
pamphlet  against  tlie  French  King, 
entertainetl  similar  apprehensions ; 
he  thought  the  whole  world  in  arras 
against  nim,  and  actually  applied  to 
have  a  guarantee  for  his  own  safety 
introduced  into  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  England.  But 
it  is  rather  too  much  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lication,  professedly  poetical,  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  the  aud\pr's  sentiments  on 
Despotism  and  free  Governments  ; 
in  short,  a  mere  political  confession 
of  fwth.  The  reader  of  Mr  Bow¬ 
ring  s  Russian  Anthology  finds  him¬ 


self  as  awkwardly  situated,  as  tlic 
politician  who  takes  up  an  article 
in  a  newspaper,  entitled  “  Foreign 
Intelligence,”  and  is  landed,  all  at 
once,  in  the  centre  of  a  letter)’  putf, 
or  an  eloge  on  Warren’s  blacking. 
W^hat  is  worse,  Mr  Bowring’s  opi-  I 
nions  on  the  subject  have  no  novelty 
whatever.  They  are  absolutely  ve¬ 
nerable  and  hoary  ;  old  acquaintan¬ 
ces,  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  in  every  possible  garb, 
from  the  court-suit  of  Godwin’s  Po¬ 
litical  Justice,  down  to  the  dirty  un¬ 
dress  of  Cobbett’s  Political  Register. 

There  is  one  other  observation  in 
this  Introduction,  which,  we  must 
crave  leave  to  say,  is  not  a  little  puerile 
and  misplaced.  The  author,  it  seems, 
is  a  pacific  personage,  who  “  does 
violence  to  his  feelings,  by  transla¬ 
ting  many  of  the  military  and  warlike 
productions  of  theRussian  Poets,”and 
thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  lor 
their  introduction,  on  the  ground 
that  they  may  be  rendered  moral  les¬ 
sons,  showing  how  that  “  loye  ot 
outrage,  called  martial  spirit,”  is  ex¬ 
cited,  and,  of  course,  how  it  may  be 
palliated  or  suppressed.  The  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  jHjr- 
fectibility  of  the  species  may  iier- 
haps  see  nothing  improbable  in  all 
this  ;  but  surely  no  man,  in  Ins 
senses,  dreams  that  mankind  will 
ever  be  different  from  what  they  are; 
or  that  the  proscription  of  all  the 
martial  poets,  from  Tyrta'us  down¬ 
wards,  would  diminish  the  number 
of  those  wars,  and  rumours  ot  wars, 
which,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  the 
heralds  of  the  last  day.  c 
doubt  that  Mr  Bowring  is  m  ear¬ 
nest,  and  therefore  we  pity  his  mor¬ 
bid  delicacy  of  feeling;  but  we  tlim 
that  from  another  person  such  opi¬ 
nions  would  sound  very  hk^ 
and  that  they  would  be  absurd,  wit  * 
al,  in  tlie  mouth  of  Solomon  bu  ' 
self. 

We  have  now  discharged  the  un 
])lea8ant  part  of  our  task,  am 
should  be  sorry,  if,  in  doing  so, 
have  said  any  tUng  offensive  to  ^ 
Bowring.  We  certainly  do  no  . 
mire  his  taste  in  the  iiitrotluction 
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irrelevant  topics,  nor  his  judj^incnt  tirely,  or  is  confincil  to  tl»c  popular 
ill  their  inaiiaj^cnicnt ;  but  liis  inten-  compositions,  and  the  luiinblc  litcra- 
tions,  wc  doubt  not,  are  gootl,  and  turc  of  the  peasantry, 
his  feelings  amiable;  and  in  his  legi-  Such  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  state 
tiinate  department  of  translation,  he  of  Russian  Poetry,  and  such  the 
possesses  very  considerable  merit.  causes  by  which  it  had  been  influ- 
Wc  suspect  the  ajipearance  of  Mr  enced  ;  and  though  this  tendency  to 
Uowring’s  first  volume  surprised  the  imitation  was  a  matter  not,  perhaps, 
public  a  little.  For  our  own  part,  we  to  be  regretted,  yet  we  certainly  did 
must  confess  we  were  quite  mistaken  not,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  enthu- 
in  our  calculations  of  the  nature  of  siastic  views  of  the  translator,  or  con¬ 
its  contents.  We  felt  as  much  dis-  ceive  that  Russia  has  as  yet  any 
concerted  as  we  should  have  done  claim  to  the  jiossession  of  a  iwetical 
on  entering  a  room ,  where  we  ex-  literature.  At  the  same  time,  we 
pected  to  be  introduced  to  some  de-  readily  admit,  that  these  volumes 
mi-civilized  savage,  and  being  re-  contain  many  very  pretty  comjiosi- 
ceived,  by  a  smart  little  man,  with  a  tions,  and  some  few  strains,  “  of  a 
profound  bow,  and  a  profusion  of  ci-  higher  mood,”  and  that  Mr  Rowring 
vilitics.  Instead  of  that  rude  vivid-  has  performed  his  task  with  great 
ness  of  feeling,  and  those  strong  elegance  and  ability.  He  possesses 
traces  of  nationality,  which  we  had  uo  inconsiderable  share  of  jioetical 
anticipated,  wc  found  nothing  in  Mr  feeling  and  spirit,  a  great  command 
Howring’s  translations  but  neatness,  of  diction,  and  a  harmonious  and 
polish,  and  elegance  of  versification,  fluent  versification  ;  and  many  of  the 
Therewasnothing  hyperborean  about  translations  are  executed  in  a  style 
them — nothing,  save  the  occasional  of  dignity  and  strength,  which,  we 
occurrence  of  some  stumbling-block  suspect,  they  scarcely  possess  in  the 
of  a  proper  name,  to  distinguish  them  original.  Their  principal  fault  is 
from  the  effusions  of  our  own  minor  one  which,  we  fear,  is  almost  insc- 
IHiets.  A  little  consideration,  how-  parable  from  his  undertaking.  One 
ever,  convinced  us  that  all  this  was  man  can  scarcely  he  expecteil  so  to 
very  easily  accounted  for.  The  in-  multiply  himself  unto  mankind,”  as 
lant  literature  of  Russia  was  singu-  to  transfuse,  into  one  volume  of  trans- 
larly  placed.  The  efforts  of  one  lations,  the  peculiarities  of  twenty, 
wonderful  barbarian  had  produced  Accordingly  we  find  a  remarkable 
an  electric  change  in  the  national  sameness  of  manner  pervading  the 
character,  and  raised  Russia  to  an  whole.  Though  the  instruments  arc 
iiniiortant  rank  among  the  States  of  difierent,  the  performer  is  evidently 
hurope;  and  its  literature  had  sprung  the  same:  and  whether  he  handle 
into  existence,  only  when  those  of  the  pealing  organ  of  Derzhavin,  the 
other  countries  had  attained  their  “  spirit-stirring  drum”  and  trumpet 
maturity,  or  were  veiging  towards  of  Zhukovsky,  the  lute  of  Rathiush- 
their  decline.  When  a  nation,  in  hor,  or  the  Anacreontic  piiic  of  Rog- 
the  formation  of  its  poetical  charac-  danoritch,  the  air  and  manner  of 
ter,  finds  its  neighbours  similarly  si-  Rowring  are  still  too  obviously 
tuated  with  itself,  or  but  little  far-  perceptible  ; 
ther  advanced  in  the  career  of  kiio\v- 

Icdge  and  refinement,  though  it  may  “  Et  tous  d’un  meme  ton  sembicnt  psal- 
wjTow  some  hints  from  them,  it  is  modier.” 
still  driven  back  upon  its  own  resour- 

and  ite  own  energies.  Its  litera-  To  this  cause  we  arc  partly  incHn- 
ture  acquires  a  distinctive  and  inde-  cd  to  attribute  the  veryconiuscil  rc- 
Ijendent  character.  But  the  sudden  collection  which  we  entertain  of  these 
<  iscovery  of  the  treasures  of  other  denizens  of  the  Russian  Parnassus, 
countries,  the  collected  wealth  of  ages.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  after  read- 
>as  a  deadening  and  discouraging  ingthefirstvolumeof  the  Anthology, 
ct  on  the  imagination.  The  iner-  we  could  scarcely  have  said  whether 
of  the  mind  disposes  it  slavishly  any  given  poet  was  good,  bad,  or  in- 
0  imitate  what  it  fears  it  can  never  different ;  and  long  before  the  ap- 
•  Jiniass  ;  and  thus  the  impress  of  na-  pcarance  of  the  second,  their  unme- 
miial  character  either  disap|>ears  en-  loilious  names,  never  very  familiar  iu 
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our  moutlis,  had  entirely  faded  from  And  fill’d  the  bounds  of  cv 
our  memories.  And  sung  the  intelligence  i 

^\^c  are  sure  our  readers  would  not  Their  course  sublime  ?  Wl 
thank  us  for  entering  into  any  critique  wings  of  glory  had  Ijeg 
on  the  individual  compositions  in  oceans  of  pi 

this  Second  Part,  which,  unlike  most  ^Vafted  mild  Luna  througl 
after-tliouKhts  seems  to  us  rather  su-  «  ^  ^ 

Avho  fix’d  the  houndarj  ol 
hirst.  We  only  regret  that  our  h-  who,  when  the  waves  atu 
inits  will  prevent  us  from  doing  more  Confin’d  their  furious  reve 
than  merely  referring  to  a  few  of  the  The  caverns  hid  in  darknc 
most  interesting.  The  poem  of  Zhu-  Unveil’d— my  breath  of  in 
kovsky,  in  particular,  entitled,  The  Dispers’d  the  gath’ring  mi 
Minstrel  in  the  Russian  Camp,’*  Divided  ocean  from  the  la 
though  unfortunately  too  long  for  in¬ 
sertion,  abounds  with  feeling  and  Say,  can’st  thou  hid  the 
poetry.  7'he  ballad  entitled  Ca-  earlier  hour  than  I  hav 
thcrine,”  by  the  same  author,  the  rain-tlnrsty  l; 

hint  of  which  seems  to  have  been  f 

^  I  ^  w  .  ,  ,  Canst  thou  a  favouring  hn 

Uken  from  Lenore,  is  also  very  s  rik-  waft  the  anxions  ina-a 

mg  ami  animated.  We  should  think  Or  guide  this  earthly  ball- 
more  highly  of  I’etror  s  Ode  on  the  The  vile—and  the  tumult. 
\  ictory  over  the  Turkish  fleet,  if  we 

did  not  recollect  Herrera’s  on  the  “  Say,  hast  thou  scaled 
Battle  of  Lepanto,  and  Campbell’s  height. 

Battle  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  reli-  Or  sounded  ocean’s  vast  al 
gious  and  didactic  style,  there  are  se-  measur’d  all  that  infini 
vcral  pieces  hv  Lora  onossor  and  Mers-  that  o’er  thee 

lakor,  of  considerable  merit.  With  Or  couldst  thou  ever  jicne 
one  of  these,  by  Lomonossor,  who  Those  clouds  so  dark,  so  < 

is  considered  as  the  patriarch  of  »  r“"‘  wh  „f 
^  1  L,  ,  ,  Or  dive  into  the  depth  ot 

Russian  poetry,  we  shall  conclude. 

It  is  translated  wuth  much  ability,  “Couldst  thou  with  tern  ix;i 
hut  "we  really  wish  Mr  Bowring  The  glory  of  the  sun  to  hi 
would  substitute  some  other  of  his  y®"  bright  cerulea 

titles  for  the  moon  instead  of  Lu-  lightning  and  the  wa 

na,’’  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  With  swiftly-gafh  ring  fie 
frequent  recurrence,  seems  a  favour-  "  mountain -s 

itc  with  him.  “  This  is  affectation"  T’’ "  " 

as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  says.  ‘'’J' 

O  MAX  !  whose  weakness  dares  rebel  “  Tell  me,  thou  scnitinizi 

Against  the  Almighty's  strength,  draw  Who  leads  the  eagle’s  flig 
nigh  His  pinions  arc  the  might 

And  listen,  for  my  tongue  shall  tell  His  path  beyond  or  earth 

His  message  from  the  clouded  sky.  Far  o’er  the  sea,  on  some 

’Midst  rain,  and  storm,  and  hail,  he  sjx)kc,  He  looks  ujx)!!  the  surgc’i 
Around  the  piercing  thunder  broke  ;  AVho  could  his  craving  w 

At  his  proud  word  the  clouds  dis[Xirsc,  M^ho  gave  him  that  sun-d 
And  thus  he  shakes  the  universe  : 

“  Come  forth,  then,  in  thv  nride  and  “  . 
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'I'he  scales  ujxin  his  Bid<^s  arc  bright 
As  silver  shields  in  Luna’s  light : 
lie  sei*s,  in  inociv’ry,  frowning  lord  ! 

'I'liv  tlireat'ning  6iK*ar  and  shar^K'n’d 
sword. 

A  niillstonc  is  his  heart — his  row 
Of  tc-eth  like  sickles,  threat’ning  still : 
Who  shall  attack  him — hero  !  who  ? 
lie  waits  the  strife  with  ready  will. 

He  1‘asks  him  in  the  sunny  beam 
On  the  sharp  rock — ’tis  sm(K)th  to  him— 
His  strong  iinpenetrahlc  mass 
Sleeps,  as  it  were,  on  sand  or  grass. 

“  When  he  prepares  him  for  the  fray. 
The  ocean  like  a  furnace  gleams ; 

The  thund 'ring  surges  mark  his  way, 

His  anger  like  a  caldron  steams  ; 
lli.>  eyes  with  burning  fury  roll. 

As  in  a  forge  the  scarlet  coal. 

All  lly  before  him— ‘  Who  shall  stand 
Ik'foTc  my  frown,  when  I  command  ?’ 

“  When  my  high  will  creation’s  plan 
And  sell-sup|>orted  wisdom  drew, 

Oifl  I  consult  thee,  feeble  man  ! 

To  tell  me  what  my  hand  should  do  ? 
Wliy  didst  thou  not  my  purpose  check, 
riiou  who  wert  then  an  atom  speck, 


And  say  when  I  wtis  framing  Ihce, 

‘  VV'hy  art  thou  thus  creating  me  ?’  ” 

Insolent  mortal ! — Ik)w  thy  head  ; 

God’s  wisdom  and  Ciotl’s  go<Hlness  trace  ; 
Iti  the  safe  jnith  He  marks  thee — tread— 
*Tis  lie  who  fix’d  thy  earthly  place ; 

And  joy  and  grief  alike  are  given 
To  lead  thee  on  thy  way  to  heavoii  i 
Then  hojK*  and  bear— in  patience  bear— 
And  throw  on  him  thy  woe,  thy  care. 

On  the  whole,  \ve  arc  happy  to  rc- 
coiiirnend  this  volume  to  our  readers ; 
and  we  have  only  to  repeat  our  ad¬ 
vice  to  Mr  Bowring,  to  coniine  him¬ 
self  to  poetry,  and  to  eschew  political 
discussion.  In  his  legitimate  depart¬ 
ment  of  translation  he  is  always  re¬ 
spectable  ;  frequently  animated  and 
eloquent ;  seldom,  if  ever,  offensive:— 
in  the  other, — hut  we  need  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  parallel.  AV’^e  have  heard  that 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  some 
translations  from  the  literature  of 
the  South  ;  and  we  shall  he  happy  to 
meet  him  in  a  field  more  suited  to 
his  labours — as  superior  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  in  extent,  as  in  variety  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  richness  of  cultivation. 
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To  the  Editor, 


sin, 

“  MiinriiER  the  extension  of  learn¬ 
ing  tends  to  increase  the  hap]nness 
ol  the  lower  orders  of  society,”  is  a 
'juestion  that  has  often  been  agitated, 
«‘iul  by  men  of  eniincnt  talents  and 
Kbowii  philanthropy.  It  is  not  my 
nittiitiou  to  state  my  own  opinion 
uj’on  the  subject ;  nor,  indeed,  have 
1  vonie  to  a  decided  opinion,  though 
•t  lias  often  engaged  my  serious  con- 
i'ljltration  :  but  as  I  think  the  inclos- 
letters  arc  not  foreign  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  point  of  view,  I  send  them  to 
>011,  that,  if  you  tliink  proper,  you 
joiiy  give  them  a  place  in  your  valua- 
j  e  and  widely-circulated  Magazine, 
bey  were  written  by  a  young  man 
0  bumble  birtli,  known  only  to  a 
;  but  by  the  few  who  did  know 
bin,  most  cordially  belove<l,  and  now 
dwply  regretted.  That  they 
ere  written  without  the  most  dis- 
ht  prospect  of  publication,  you  may 
i  had  he  been  now  alive, 
hanH  fallen  into  iny 

(  oiii  ♦*’  , ,  lately  on  a  visit  in  the 
h’y,  1  happened  to  be  at  the  house 


of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
written,  and  we  were  talking  of  the 
loss  we  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
our  much  -  lamented  friend,  when 

Mr - informed  me  that  he  had 

several  letters,  which  he  bad  at  va¬ 
rious  times  received  from  liim,  and 
that  he  often  read  them  over  w'ith 
considerable  pleasure,  as  he  thought 
they  exhibited  the  character  of  our 
late  friend  in  a  very  amiable  light ; 
and  likewise  displayed  considerable 
marks  of  a  genius,  which  wanted  but 
the  fostering  hand  of  a  kinder  fate 
to  have  done  honour  to  the  possessor. 
I  requested  a  sight  of  these  letters, 
and  upon  looking  into  them,  was  so 
much  pleascKl  with  the  i>crusal,  that 
I  obUined  leave  of  my  friend  to  take 
them  with  me,  in  order  to  enjoy  them 
more  at  leisure.  Perhaps  my  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  author  may  cause  me 
think  more  highly  of  them  than  they 
deserve  :  if  so,  1  shall  only  have  the 
additional  grief  of  reflecting,  that 
these,  the  only  remaining  memorials 
of  one  so  dear,  arc  doomed,  like  him. 
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to  sink  unknown  to  the  land  of  for- 
j;etfulncss.  Should  you,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  give  them  a  place  in  your  pa¬ 
ges,  it  will  be  happily  gratifying  to  a 
lew,  and  may  perhaps  be  not  un- 
]>leasing  to  many  of  your  readers.  I 
have  several  more  of  his  letters,  which 
shall  be  sent  you  if  you  think,  from 
the  inclosed  specimen,  that  they  me¬ 
rit  a  place  in  your  Miscellany. 

I  have  not  made  any  variation  of 
the  matter,  or  manner  of  expression, 
in  any  of  these  letters,  except  in  oc¬ 
casionally  suppressing  a  few  senten¬ 
ces  of  a  ])rivate  nature,  and  the  names 
of  individuals.  I  have  also  arranged 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  were  written, 
though  there  are  considerable  inter¬ 
vals,  in  which  it  appears,  cither  that 
none  were  written,  or  that  they  have 
been  lost.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
trouble  you  w’ith  any  remarks  upon 
these  letters,  or  any  farther  account 
of  the  writer  of  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  letters,  the  wTiter  states 
enough  concerning  himself  to  satisfy 
any  uninterested  ix?rson;  and  I  leave 
his  pa^KTs  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  deserts.  1  am,  Sir,  yours,  iSrc. 

A.  M. 


To  Mr  W. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  1818. 

You  have  so  often  desired  and 
commanded  me  to  write  to  you,  when 
1  had  any  leisure,  that  1  cannot  help 
believing  you  really  wish  me  to  do 
so  ;  and  witli  the  sound  of  your  last 
injunction,  “  write  often,  and  tell 
me  every  thing,”  still  sounding,  as  it 
were,  in  my  cars,  I  feel  it  to  he  both 
my  duty  and  pleasure  to  take  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  opjwrtunity  of  obeying 
you.  I  do  this  the  more  willingly,  be¬ 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  a  friend  is  next  to  that  of 
receiving  a  letter  from  liim  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  I  am  allowed  to  hope,  that  my 
letter  to  you  will  be  the  means  of 
l>rocuring  me  the  pleasure  of  an  an¬ 
swer.  Itut  a  truce  to  prefacing.  1 
shall  just  write  you  a*  the  uncos 
that  I  hear  or  see  !”  and,  first,  a  plain 
account  of  the  incidents  of  my  jour¬ 
ney.  After  1  parted  with  you,  1 
went  to^iny  father’s,  and  stopiRxl  there 
two  days.  1  had  intendeil  to  go  away 
next  day,  but  some  of  ray  clothes 
were  not  rcatly,  ami  one  of  my  sisters 
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w’as  not  at  home,  but  cxpectwl  next 
day  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  fdt  vm 
easily  satisfied  w'ith  any  excuse  to 
keej)  me  a  day  longer  among  them. 

I  went  a  score  of  times  into  inv  fa^ 
ther  s  little  yard,— sat  U[>oii  my  own 
sod-scat, — counted  the  gooseberry- 
bushes, — went  and  cleared  out  iny 
little  spring-well, —and  did  1  know 
not  how  many  little  odd  jobs,  bardly 
considering  what  I  was  doing.  In 
the  evening  we  w'ere  all  at  home,  and 
appeared  all  merry ;  hut  though  we 
told  merry  tales,  and  laughed  at 
them,  there  was  something  melan¬ 
choly  even  in  our  attempts  at  mirth. 
Often  1  gazed  at  my  parents,  and  my 
brother  and  sisters,  and  caught  my¬ 
self  in  the  beginning  of  a  deep,  un¬ 
conscious  sigh,  while  1  traced  every 
feature,  one  by  one,  as  if  to  tix  them 
more  finnly  in  my  memory  ;  and  of¬ 
ten  did  1  observe  my  mother's  eyes 
fixed  on  me  with  a  long  and  tender 
gaze,  which  yet  she  seemed  anxious 
to  conceal.  Wc  wx're  all,  I  cannot 
tell  how,  anxious  to  appear  liappy 
and  at  ease,  yet  unable  to  jmevent  a 
kind  of  sadness  w’hich  pervaded  every 
look,  word,  and  action.  1  wished  to 
appear  unconcerned  about  my  jour¬ 
ney,  and  they  wished  to  appear  little 
disturbed  by  it,  lest  their  sorrow 
should  distress  vie;  but  we  were 
little  skillevl  in  dissimulation. 
retired  late  to  rest,  and  slept  little. 
Early  in  the  morning,  my  father  came 
to  my  bedside,  and  told  me  that  the 
morning  was  favourable,  and  that 
it  was  best  to  begin  my  journey 
betimes,  as  the  weather  was  no 
much  to  be  depended  upon  m  a 
season  of  the  year.  There  was 
a  solemnity  in  my  fathers  ma 
ner  that  at  once  overpoweiw  ijw  > 
and,  with  scarce  any  answer,  I  ai"  » 
ami  prepared  for  the  road. 
ters  were  all  up  except  the  y?'”***^  ’ 
— mv  mother  had  every 
parcxl,  and  I  was  soon  in  reading 
1  set  out,  accompanietl  by  the 
family,  to  the  top  of  that 
green  field  you  have  heanl  me 
mention  as  the  scene  ot  ijj 
my  boyish  days  and  ,  .i.-„ 

appeared  to  me  more  bcanti 
it  had  ever  done, 
scarcely  look  around  me.  I'  X  . 
then  stopived — I  turned  to  ^  j 
of  th(mi ;  we  gazed  on  cac 
two  of  them  wept  in  silcnc , 
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M)un{^cst  cried  aloud.  I’ears  arc  in-  words  convey  indeed  but  a  feeble  re- 
i’c'ctious.  My  fatlier  busied  biiiiself  presentation  of  iny  feeliii.qs.  1  have 
in  o})eninj;  tlie  gate  to  let  uiy  mother  left  all  my  relations  and  acquaint- 
through  ; — she  stoojKxl  to  tie  her  ances,  dearly  and  long  beloved  ;  all 
l«_l  cmdd  not  sjicak  to  my  sis-  the  pleasant  scenes  of  my  happy, 
— we  shook  hands,  and  parted  thoughtless,  youthful  days;  and  now, 
without  a  word.  In  a  few  moments  here,  friendless,  in  a  strange  place, — 

1  turned  to  take  another  look ;  there  but  J  must  not  tell  you  where,  nor 
stood  iny  tliree  fond  sisters,  gazing  how  I  am,  until  I  have  related  all 
.liter  me  through  their  tears,  and  my  adventures  on  the  way  hither, 
{giving  free  vent  to  a  grief,  not  W  hile  1  stood  looking  thoughtful- 

loud,  but  deep.”  It  was  the  first  se-  ly  towards  C - ,  and  its  neighbour- 

paration  that  had  ever  Uiken  place  in  ing  hills,  my  attention  was  attracted 
our  family ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  by  a  d;u-k,  heavy,  lowering  cloud, 
the  iirst  to  bring  grief  upon  my  dear,  that  ciime  slowly  round  the  south 
tlear  i)arents,  and  into  the  circle  of  side  of  the  mountain  up  the  Solway 
our  hitherto  happy  family :  my  heart  Firth,  with  a  most  threatening  as- 
siikiiied,  and  1  would  gladly  have  pect;  the  sunbeams  that  streamed 
turned  and  gone  home,  never  to  leave  along  its  side  were  of  a  pale  waUry 
it ;  but  se'usible  that  such  must  hap*  hue ;  tlie  sea  below  assumed  a  deep 
jun  at  some  time,  I  wound  up  my  muddy  yellow  ;  and  the  wiud  began 
resolution,  and  went  on.  My  parents  that  low,  melancholy  moan,  which 
acYonqwnied  me  a  little  fartlier  :  my  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a  storm.  I 
niotlu  r  sj)oke  little,  being  apparently  turned,  and  liastcned  on  iny  way, 
vKTupitHl  in  mental  prayer,  oftener  fearful  of  .being  overtaken  by  the  ap- 
oasting  her  eyes  to  Heaven  than  on  proaching blast,  before  1  should  beable 
me.  My  father  gave  me  a  few  coiiir  to  reach  the  nearest  village.  Forward 
I'reheiisive  advices,  relative  to  the  re-  1  hurried,  with  all  the  speed  in  my 
gulution  of  my  conduct  in  the  world,  power,  turning,  occasionally,  to  oh- 
At  length  they  stopped — they  grasp-  serve  the  progress  of  tlie  cloud,  which 
ed  niy  hands — and  even  now  I  seem  was  now  rajudly  covering  the  sky, 
to  hear  my  father’s  voice,  deep,  and  “  thickening  and  blackening 
faltering,  and  subdued  with  grief,  round  my  devoted  head.”  Suddenly, 
‘IS  he  uttcreil  these  parting  words,  a  stronger  gust  of  wind,  like  a  whirl- 
Farew'eel !  God  Almighty  bless  wind,  descended  the  heights,  anil 
you,  Willie  I”  Never,  no,  though  I  swept  over  me,  wliile  broad  flakes  of 
should  live  a  longer  life  than  is  al-  snow  floated  around  in  wavering 
lowed  to  man,  never  can  the  events  whirls,  like  the  withered  leaves  in 
of  that  morning  fade  from  my  me-  autumn.  Before  me  lay  the  village 
inory  ;  every  slightest  w'ord,  look,  or  of  E  — ,  at  about  the  distance  of  a 
action,  is  there  indelibly  impressed.  mile :  I  cast  some  wistful  looks  to- 
Searccly  conscious  of  whither  1  was  wards  it,  and  mended  my  pace.  1 
Kouig,  I  jiassed  on  through  the  town  ^xirceived,  a  few  yards  before  me,  the 
,  and  on  gaining  the  sum-  little  assembly  of  a  private  school 
mit  of  the  heights  beyond  it,  I  turn-  burst  out  from  a  gate  on  the  road- 
cu  to  take  another  long  farewell-gaze  side,  and  jun  with  all  speed  for  the 
at  my  dear  native  hills  ;  and  when  village.  One  little  girl  was  soon  left 
my  eyes  rested  upon  C--  >  .*8  cloud-  behind ;  and  though  she  continueil 
crowned  head,  towerinc  in  eiuantic  to  run  as  fast  as  she  was  able,  I  over- 
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came  close  to  my  side,  before  she  died. 
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meaning,  came  close  to  my  sme,  Deiore  sue  uietu  My  aunt  was  very 
laying  her  little  hand  in  mine,  and  vexed  too,  for  my  inithcr  blamcti  her 
kept  running  along  with  me  under  sair  for  no  lettin’  her  ken  in  time, 
tile  shelter  of  my  umbrella  ;  and  no-  1  wish  it  had  been  me  that  bad  died 
thingembarrassed  with  mybeing quite  an*  no  Jean,  an’  then  my  niitlier  wad- 
a  stranger  to  her,  she  immediately  na  been  half  sae  sorry  ;  for  Jean  was 
began  to  tell  me  all  her  innocent  lit-  maist  fit  to  do  for  hersel’,  an’  to  help 
tie  tales.  I  asked  her  how  she  hap-  the  lave  o*  us,  for  my  mitherhasne- 
l>ened  to  come  so  far  to  school  with-  ver  been  very  w’eel  since  my  father 
out  any  one  to  take  care  of  her  ?  died.  She’ll  maybe  no  live  laiiji 
“  (),”  said  she,  “we  have  a  very  neither,  but  my  aunt  says  she’ll  tak’ 
gude  maister,  an’  my  aunt  thinks  we  care  o’  me  till  1  can  work  for  inyscl’.” 
come  better  on  wd’  him  than  wi’  ony  A\'^hile  she  was  thus  giving  me  her 
ithcr  ;  an’  a’  folk  think  that  too,  an’  interesting  little  history,  she  apjHar- 
we  like  him  very  weel  oursel's.  He  ed  suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  look- 
was  talking  about  gaun  awa’,  no  lang  ed  around  her,  and  quitting  my  hand, 
syne,  hut  lie’s  no  gaun  yet,  an’  we’re  darted  into  a  neat  little  cottage  iijwn 
a*  very  glad,  for  the  folk  say  we  the  road-side.  I  assure  you  I  felt 
couldna’  get  a  better  ane,  nor  ane  an  awakening  of  my  own  grief,  a  sud- 
that  w’ad  tak’  inair  pains  wi’  us.  An’  den  blank,  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
I  wish  he  manyna  gang  awa’,  for  I  loneliness,  when  this  helpless  orphan 
learn  far  better  wi’  him  nor  I  did  wi’  forsook  my  hand.  Such,  or  nearly 
the  auld  maister.  An’  forby  a’  that,  such,  as  I  have  related  it,  was  her 
my  aunt  says  that  the  auld  maister  story;  but  had  you  looked,  as  I  did, 
didna  learn  us  right ;  and  that  if  we  upon  the  pretty  innocent  face, 
gatnl  till  anither  school  we  wad  be  to 
learn  a’  o’er  again.”  “  But,”  said  I, 

“  how  can  your  aunt  venture  to  send 
you  gae  far  your  lane  ?  for  the  rest 
rill  off  an’  leave  ye,  1  see.”  I  wad- 
na  care  for  them  leaving  me,”  said 
she,  “  for  I  can  gang  hame  mysel’  smiled  at  the  deep  impression  wihch 
weel  cneueh ;  but  they  whiles  lick  this  small  incident  has  made  u|>on 
me  too.  They  durstna  do  that  when  me.  Being  now  arrived  at  die  m- 
Jean  was  living.  Ye  may  be  dinna  trance  of  the  village,  I  went  into  the 
ken  that  my  sister  Jean  died  about  first  inn  that  I  saw,  and  took  up  a 
a  fortnight  syne.  Jean  an’  me  cam’  comfortable  station  by  the  fire-side, 
here  about  Martinmas,  to  gang  to  the  where  I  awaited  the  termination  ol 
school ;  an’  Jean  was  to  help  my  the  blast.  Mliile  I  remained  there, 
aunt;  she  sews,  ye  ken  ;  an’  Jean  took  1  looked  about  for  something  to  a- 
care  o’  me  gaun  to  the  school,  an'  muse  me,  and  assist  me  to  while  a- 
comin’  hame.  She  turned  no  weel,  way  the  time  a  little,  as  I  did  not 
a  gude  while  syne ;  an’  then  she  grew  care  to  mingle  in  the  conversation 
better,  an’  after  a  w'ee  she  turned  going  on  amongst  the  people  of  va- 
wraur  again.  My  aunt  didna  send  rious  descriptions  in  the  house, 
to  my  mitber,  for  she  aye  thought  cast  my  eye  by  chance  upon  some 
she  wad  soon  mend  ;  an’  Jean  her-  torn  leaves  of  an  old  song-book  1}  mg 
sel’  didna  want  to  vex  my  mither :  in  the  window,  and  found  among 
but  at  last,  when  she  turned  very  ill,  them  some  songs  of  consideraWe  mc" 
my  aunt  sent  word  hame.  My  mi-  .  rit,  (at  least  to  my  fancy).  Y"*’  ° 
ther  didna  get  w’ord  till  late,  an’  so  them  took  my  attention  so  much,  t  la 
she  couldna  come  that  day,  for  its  I  used  the  freedom  to  take 
maist  twenty  mile  awa’,  and  when  containing  it  with  me, 
she  cam*  next  day,  Jean  w’as  dead ;  send  you  a  copy  of  it^  if 
an  my  mither  was  like  to  gang  dis-  means  I  make  some  amends  for 
tracted,  because  she  hadna  seen  her  dull  prose  of  this  wearisome  epis  ^ 

Oh,  sad  was  the  time  when  my  dear  laddie  left  me. 

To  brave  a*  the  storms  o’  the  wide  rolling  sea ; 

Now  nought  can  delight  me,  a*  joyless  an’  dowie 
1  sit  an’  think  on  him  wi*  tears  in  my  e’e : 


I  M,  ¥ 

w  rought,  at  times,  into  a  deeper  emo¬ 
tion  than  1  thought  such  a  child 
could  have  displayed,  and  heard 
her  silver  voice  faltering,  as  she  told 
of  her  sister’s  death,  and  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  sorrow^,  you  could  net  have 
_ ^  _ -1  _ _ _ 
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Swift  wing’d  seem’d  the  days  since  he  spak  o’  his  w'ay-gate. 
Though  laden  wi  woe,  yet  o’er  fast  did  they  flee ; 

An’  dull  raise  the  Sun  through  the  sky-dark  air  gloomy, 

That  lang  dreaded  morning  that  tore  him  frac  me. 

When  he  took  the  last  look  o’  his  dear  native  dwelling. 

Where  the  blythe  morn  o’  youth  had  pass’d  o’er  him  vvi’  glei'. 

The  heart-rending  sigh  in  his  bosom  W'as  sw’elling. 

An’  the  big  tear  o’  grief  dimin’d  his  bonny  dark  e’c. 

Hut  the  last  parting  moment  of  anguish  unminglcd. 

While  I  live  can  1  ever  forget  it  ?  Ah,  no  ! 

Still,  still,  o’er  my  memory,  darkly  and  sadly. 

It  hangs,  and  renews  the  deep  source  of  my  w^oe. 

lie  turn’d,  an’  a  lang  parting  look  he  took  o’  me. 

The  rose  left  his  cheek,  an’  tlie  diamond  his  e’e ; 

lie  silently  gazed,  then  he  tore  liimsel’  frae  me, — 

IVIy  heart  was  sac  sail*  I  maist  wished  I  could  die. 

Jlut,  oh  !  if  my  fond  eyes  again  might  behold  him 
Iveturn’d  safe  frae  danger  an’  distance  to  me  ; 

Alice  mair  to  my  heart,  if  my  arms  might  enfold  him. 

Contented  in  death  1  could  close  my  glad  e’e ! 


THE  AGE  OF  BRONZE,  OR,  CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRARILIS. 

JOHN  HUNT,  LONDON,  1823. 

I 

In  spite  of  many  indications  of  insects  sent  to  torment  him,  somc- 
carclcssiiess  and  haste,  The  Age  thing  ought  to  have  been  allowed  for 
of  bronze”  is  stamped  with  some  of  the  infirmity  of  even  a  master-spirit, 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  impatient  of  control,  because  habi- 
of  Lord  llyron’s  original  and  sublime  tuated  to  command,  and  impelled 
genius.  The  sentiments  are  occa-  by  the  best  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
sionally  lofty  and  magnificent ;  the  to  watch  over  the  comforts  of  those 
thoughts  vigorous  and  impressive ;  who  had  given  him  a  noble  proof  ot 
the  language  condensed  and  energe-  their  devotion,  by  sharing  his  exile 
tic ;  the  satire  generally  keen,  some-  and  his  punishment,  for  believing  in 
times  terrible.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  magnanimity  of  England.  The 
not  a  little  hardness  and  abruptness  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  this : 
in  the  versification,  and  several  limp- 

jng  lines  might  be  easily  picked  out  put  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier 
ny  a  captious  critic :  but  these  defects  far, 

are  luore  than  compciisated  by  the  Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarebs  draw 
conscious  power  which  it  displays,  his  car ; 

and  by  the  unmeasured  contempt  The  new  Sessostris,  whose  unharness’d 
lK)ured  upon  tyranny,  folly,  selfisn-  kings, 

ni'ss,  stupidity,  and  wickedness.  In  Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves 
truth,  his  Lordship  wields  the  lash  ^’itL  wings,  ^ 

"ith  the  most  edifying  and  exem-  Andspurnthedusto’er  which  they  crawl  d 

plary  impartiality;  although  the  of  late,  u*  a  • 

<«grcs,  of  Veroni  the  an.l  Chaia’d  to  the  chanot  of  the  eh.eftam  s 

•he  Country  Gentlemen  of  England,  ‘  .  .  rimumion  and  the 

come  infor  the  most  potent  and  cuU  '  “  vT  Chnmpu.n 

"Aui’eSm”".'-  u  Of  all  that’s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wUd? 

UM-  L  ,  we  could  have  game  was  empiret,  and  whoso 

in  one  instance,  he  had  gtakes  were  thrones  ? 
spared  the  dead.  If  the  modem  Pro-  whose  table,  earth — whose  dice  were  hu- 
JBetheus  chained  to  his  rock,  with  the  man  bones  ? 

'ulture  of  misfortune  gnawing  at  his  Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 
'dais,  did,  in  some  cases,  shew  that  And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile 
felt  the  lK*tty,  irritating,  and  never-  Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle’s  lofty  rage 
^casing  annoyances  of  the  shard-bom  Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
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J3ronze. 

Smile  to  survey  the  Qucller  of  the  Nations  Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reversi' 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disquited  ra-  He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  cur.'C’ 

•  tions;  Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  escape 

dines  From  chains,  would  gladly  be  tfivir  tv- 

O'er  curtail’d  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines;  rant’s  ape  ; 

O’er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things —  How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone 

Is  this  the  man  w  ho  scourged  or  feasted  grave, 

kings  ?  The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o’ertops  the 

Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  w’ave  ! 

hangs —  Wliat  though  his  jailor,  duteous  to  the  last, 

A  Surgeon’s  statement  and  an  Earl’s  ha-  Scarce  deem’d  the  cofbn's  lead  could  keep 
rangues !  him  fast, 

A  bust  delay’d,  a  l>ook  refus’d,  can  shake  Refusing  one  poor  line  tilong  the  lid 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  W’orld  To  dale  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid, 
awake.  That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore. 

Is  this  indeed  the  Tamer  of  the  Great,  A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  Imre : 

Now  slave  of  all  could  teaze  or  irritate—  The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern 

The  paltry  jailor  and  the  p^ing  spy,  blast 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the 
nigh  ?  mast ; 

Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  When  Victory’s  Gallic  column  shall  hut 
great ;  rise. 

How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state.  Like  Pomixjy’s  pillar,  in  a  desart’s  skies. 

Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  w'hcre  The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero’s 
lx»r !  bust. 

Vain  his  complaint,— my  lord  presents  And  mighty  Nature  o’er  his  obsequies 
his  bill.  Do  more  than  niggard  Envy  still  denies. 

His  food  and  wine  W’ere  doled  out  duly  But  what  are  these  to  him  ?  Can  gloiy’s 
still :  lust 

Vain  w’as  bis  sickness,— never  was  a  clime  Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter’d  dust  ? 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt’s  a  Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  con- 
crime  ;  sists. 

And  the  stiff  Surgeon,  who  maintain’d  Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists: 

his  cause.  Alike  the  better-seeing  Shade  will  smile 

Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain’d  the  world’s  On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 
applause.  As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  In  Rome’s  pantheon,  or  Gaul’s  mimic 
and  heart  dome. 

Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ;  He  wants  not  this  ;  but  France  shall  fee 

Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  the  w’ant 

imaged  face  Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant; 

Of  tliat  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne’er  cm-  Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith,  demand  i- 
braco,  bones. 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed— tliough  even  To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 

the  mind  Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle  s  \an  ^ 

Be  w’avering,  which  long  aw’d  and  axves  To  form,  like  Guesclin’s  *  dust,  her  ta  i3* 
mankind man. 

Smile— for  the  fetter’d  Eagle  breaks  his  But  be  it  as  it  is,  the  time  may 

chain.  His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  like  * 

And  higher  worlds  than  this  arc  his  again.  drum. 


Whnt  follows,  however,  is  pcculi-  . 
arly  splendid  and  redeeming :  s*"^*®**  Napoleou  *  ‘"“"I  J 

^  reverses :  we  shall  only  give  yic 

How,  if ‘that  soaring  Spirit  stUl  retail  €cription  of  the  burning  of 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign,  six  lines  of  which  bin 

How'  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  as  peculiarly  sublime. 


The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  ! 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire 
found 

Th.nn  his  amhUioii,  though  with  scarce  a 
bound  ; 


•  “  Guesclin  died  during  the 

city;  it  KuiTcndered,  and 

brought  and  laid  upon  his  bier,  ^ 
the  place  might  appc*ir  rcndprr<» 
ashes.” 


^  oflirvnze.  \b3 

I  Moscow  !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career.  An  earthly  Trinity  !  which  wears  the 

!  l  (.r  which  rude  Charles  hiid  wept  his  fro-  sha|)e 

1  zon  tear  Of  hcav’u’s,  as  man  is  inimickM  by  the 

i  I'o  see  in  vain— /o’siiw  thee^how  ?  with  a|)C. 

p  ^|,ire  A  pious  unity  !  in  purjwsc  one— 

I  And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire.  To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Na|)olcon. 

i  I'o  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match.  Why,  Egypt’s  gods  were  ratioiuil  to  these ; 

i  To  this  the  [wasant  gave  his  cottage  Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  de- 

f  thatch,  grecs, 

I .  fo  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 
-  store,  Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed  ; 

a  The  prince  his  hall — and,  Moscow  was  But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  somc- 

1  IK)  more !  thing  more, 

I  S'.ibliincsi  of  volcanos  !  Etna’s  flame  The  pow’r  to  Iwirk  and  bite,  to  toss  and 

S  I’alcs  liefore  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla’s 

J  tame ;  Ah,  how  much  happier  were  good  Jisop’s 

J  Vesuvius  shew's  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight  frogs 

Hi  I’or  piping  tourists,  from  his  hacknied  Than  we  !  for  ours  arc  animated  logs, 

^  height ;  With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and 

riiou  stand’st  alone  unrivalled,  till  the  fire  fro, 

t|l  I'o  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  cx-  And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow', 
[p  pirc.  All  dully  anxious  to  leave  little  work 

^  Wc  turn  to  what  Mr  Brougham  ■’‘^'’olutionary  stork. 

calls  “  The  three  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
S  rona,” — the  Congress, — the  Holy  Al¬ 
ii  liance, — the  Conservators  of  Despo- 
jj  tisuij—the  C.onspirators  against  Li- 
V  berty, — the  ^wlitical  Trinity  in  Uni- 
I  ty,  worshipj)ed  by  all  the  ne  plus 

1  ultra  Ultras,”  in  every  Christian 
kingdom  of  Europe.  But  Lonl  By- 
roll  must  describe  these  soi-distini 
vicegerents  of  ( iod :  he  alone  is  fully 
!k  coraj)ctent  to  the  task, — and  he  has 
performed  it  admirably. 

to  Hut  lo  !  a  Congress  !  What !  that  hal- 
P  low’d  name 

'Miich  freed  the  Atlantic  ?  May  we  hope 
j|||  the  same 

^  For  outworn  Europe  ?  With  the  sound 
p  arise, 

ll  lake  Samuel’s  shade  to  Saul’s  monarchic 
P  eyes, 

The  jirophets  of  young  Freedom,  sum- 
[I  mon’d  far 

poin  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 
lenry,  the  forest-lx)m  Demosthenes, 
i  hose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the 
"  seas  ; 

[  ;  Franklin’s  energetic  shade, 

yj  ol)ed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand 

n*  "llayM; 

I ashington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 

'  i,  0  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or 
^  break. 

!  5'’^  compose  this  Senate  of  the  few 

at  should  redeem  the  many  ?  Who  re- 
i  new 

con^crated  name,  till  now  assign’d 
o  councils  hold  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Th  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ?. 

^  ^^iiance,  which  savs  three  arc 


Thrice  blest  Verona!  since  the  holy  throe 

WithWieir  imixTial  presence  shine  on  thee; 

Honour’d  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site 
forgets 

The  vaunted  tomb  of  “  all  the  Capulets 

Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  “  Dog  the 
Great,” 

“  Can  Grande”  (which  I  venture  to  trans¬ 
late) 

To  these  sublimcr  pugs  ?  Thy  poet  t(H), 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new  ; 

Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Homans  sate ; 

And  Dante’s  exile,  shelter’d  by  the  gate  ; 

Thy  good  old  man,  whose  world  was  all 
within  ' 

Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him 


Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Aye,  shout !  inscribe !  rear  monument.s 
of  shame. 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  w'orld  is  lame  ! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 

The  comedy  is  not  u|X)n  the  stage  ; 

The  show  is  rich  in  rihbonry  and  stars, 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon 
Ixirs; 

Clap  thy  permitted  jwlms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter’d  hands  art* 
free ! 

This  is  followed  by  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the'*  magnanimous  Alex¬ 
ander,”  as  our  Treasury  nrints  were 
wont,  in  days  of  yore,  to  dcscrilm  the 
Muscovite  Czar.  We  never  were 
fortunate,  however,  as  to  discover  in 
what  this  “  magnanimity”  consisted. 
Father  Paul  was  strangled,  and  son 
Alexander,  who,  of  course  was  not 
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privy  to  the  dcctl,  rcapoil  the  bene-  How  kir 
lit  of  the  crime,  and  became  Autocrat  Ukra 
of  all  the  Russias,  white  and ‘red.  With  all 
The  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  frost  Spidi 
suddenly  placed  this  same  ‘‘  mag-  1*°^ 
nanimous”  Alexander  in  the'  very  goodl 
unlooked-for  position  of  a  conqueror ;  • 

when,  recollecting  that  he  had  en-  ^  blrasin^ 
joyed  the  benefit  of  a  republican  tu- 
tor,  and  particularly  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  co-operation  of  the  i 

people  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  j  Hjirpe 
he  all  at  once  professed  liberal  opi-  that 

nions,  and  talked  a  good  deal  enphi^  yore, 

hsonhe.  The  trick  succeeded  to  his  Find  with 
wish  :  the  people,  always  credulous.  Yet  thinl 
believed  him :  his  turn  was  served, —  yout 

his  enemy  overthrown, — and  the  Thy  pred 
“magnanimous’*  Alexander,  whohad  Thou  has 
fawned  on  and  crouched  to  Napoleon,  thin< 

w  hen  his  star  was  lord  of  the  ascen-  Many  an 
dant,  w^as  elevated  into  a  sort  of  im-  Spain  too 
perial  Dictator  among  the  Nations. 

Then  came  first  one  Congress,  next 
another, — the  crusade  against  Na-  ^ 

pies, — and  all  the  strange  doings,  and 


How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild 
Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture 
Sp^dn ! 

How  royally  shew  oft*  in  proud  Madrid 

His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  lone 
hid!  ^ 

A  blessing  cheaply  purchas’d,  the  world 
knows, 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  Great  Philip’s 
son ! 

La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 

And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of 
yore, 

Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 

Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged 
youth, 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pnith ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be 
thine, 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine. 

Spain  too  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  dc- 
files  ■ 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion’s  toils. 

Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres’  sunny  fields; 

Think’st  thou  to  thee  Najwlcon’s  victor 


'stranger  doctrines,  which  have  since  Better'^laln  thy  desarts,  turn  thy  swords 


astonisheil  Rurope  and  the  world : 
and  we  are  now  told,  that  we  shall  not 
<lare  to  pluck  a  single  feather  from 
the  wing  of  Legitimacy,  unless  w’e 
have  a  mind  to  a  visitation  from 
some  two  millions  and  a  half  Mus¬ 
covites,  Cossacks,  Calmucs,  Samoi- 
cds,  and  other  Barbarians  of  the 
stcpi^es  and  wilds  of  Scythia.  Leav¬ 
ing  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip  to 
Quintus  Curtius  and  Plutarch,  we 
must  now,  however,  show  off  Alex¬ 
ander  the  son  of  Paul,  on  the  can¬ 
vass  of  Lord  Byron. 

llesjjlendant  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb 
Czar, 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war ! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  ilirting  as  the  helm  ; 

A  Calmuck  lx?auty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 
And  generous  spirit, when ’tis  not  frost-bit; 
Now  half  dissolving  to  a  lil)cral  thaw. 

But  harden’d  back  whene’er  the  morninc’s 
raw ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations 
free. 

How  well  the  Imperial  Dandy  prates  of 
peace ! 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves, 
free  Greece ! 

How  nobly  gave  lie  back  the  Poles  their 
Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 


I’o  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy 
Bashkir  hordes, 

Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery'  and  the 
knout. 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 
To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws 
are  pure 

With  thy  foul  legions.  Spain  wants  no 
manure ; 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe; 
Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long 

ago ;  .  v 

And  w'ouldst  thou  furnish  them  wtt 

fresher  prey  ? 

Alas !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  puncy. 
I  am  Diogenes,  though  Buss  and  Hun 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myna  s 
sun ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I’d  wander  ^ 
Rather  a  worm  than  such  ^ 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  Cynic  shall  r  » 
His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  mojv 
Still  will  he  hold  his  lanthom  «P 
The  face  of  monarchs  for  an  non 
man.” 

But  wc  must  now  turn 
homewards.  The  following  ^ 
doubt  intended  as  a  bonne  ^ 

the  country  gentlemen.  As 
incapable  of  listening  to,  or  eonipr^ 
bending,  sense  and  reason,  w  ^ 
livered  in  plain  prose, 
without  hopes  that  the 
mild  expostulation  in  anil 

with  belter  success,  tor  a 
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i  convincing  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
i  gf  i{t  nty  we  would  recommend  to  our 
i  rcatlers,  not  the  l^amphlets,  or  works 
I  of  Mai  thus  or  Ricardo,  but — the 
f  following  quotation  from  the  Age 
I  of  Ihonze 

]  Alas,  the  country' !  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
I  Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentleraen  ? 

?  Tiie  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 

I  The  lirst  to  make  a  malady  of  jicace. 
j  For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots 
I  Ixirn  ? 

^  To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of 
corn  ? 


For,  ah  !  “  the  loaves  and  fishes,”  once 
so  high. 

Arc  gone — their  oven  clos’d,  their  ocean 
dry, 

And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions 
s|x:nt, 

Excepting  to  grow’  moderate  and  content. 

They  w’ho  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — 
and  turn 

About  still  flow’sfrom  Fortune’s  equal  urn ; 

Now’  let  their  virtue  lie  its  owm  rew'ard, 

And  share  the  blessings  w’hich  themselves 
prepar’d. 

See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 

Farmers  of  w’ar,  Dictators  of  the  farm  ! 


But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must 
fall— 

Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of 
^all. 

And  must  ye  fall  w  ith  every  car  of  grain  ? 

Wliy  woultl  you  trouble  Buonaparte’s 
reign  ? 

He  was  your  great  Triptolcmus  ;  his  vices 

Destroy’d  but  realms,  and  still  maintain’d 
your  prices ; 

lie  aniplilied  to  every  lord’s  content 

'I'hc  grand  Agrarian  Alchymy  bight  Rent. 

Why  (lid  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding 
(luiuters? 

Why  (lid  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so 
lone  ? 

The  man  w’os  tvorth  much  more  uix)n 
his  throne. 

True,  Idood  and  treasure  boundlessly  w’erc 
spilt, 

But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the 
guilt ; 

But  bread  w  as  high,  the  farmer  paid  his 
way, 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 

Rut  w  here  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 

The  jmrse-proud  tenant  never  known  to 
lail? 

Thcfarm  which  never  yet  w^as  left  on  hand  ? 

The  marsh  reclaim’d, to  must  improving 
land  ? 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 

The  douWing  rental  ?  What  an  evil’s 
ixace ! 

In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  idoughman’s 
skill. 

In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot 
hill  ; 

Theifl;idcd  intercst^(yo\i  may  understand 
he  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the 
latidy^ 

The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore 
to  shore, 

fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the 
^poor. 

Or  1  ye  rents,  exalt  your  notes, 

el«  the  Ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 
1  se  delicately  nice, 

vf  oaves  w’ill  lower  to  the  market  price ; 


Their  ploughshare  w  as  the  sword  in  hire¬ 
ling  hands. 

Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other 

lands ; 

Safe  in  their  barns,  thcjsc  Sabine  tillers  sent 

Their  brethren  out  to  battle — w'hy  ?  for 
Kent ! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent.  |x;r  cent. 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions— 
why  ?  for  Kent ! 

They  roar’d,  they  din’d,  they  drank,  they 
swore  they  meant 

To  die  for  England — w  hy  then  live  ?  for 
Rent ! 

The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcon¬ 
tent 

Of  these  high-market  pati’iots ;  war  was 
Rent ! 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mis* 
sjicnt. 

How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  Rent. 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with 
Rent ! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  w’calth,  joy,  or 
discontent. 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion— Rent,  Rent, 
Rent ! 

Thou  soldst  thy  birthright,  Esau  !  for  a 
mess : 

Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten 
less ; 

Now'  thou  hast  swill’d  thy  |X)ttagc,  thy 
demands 

Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  Ixirgain  stands. 

Such,  landlords !  was  your  api>etitefor  war. 

And,  gorged  w’ith  blood,  you  grumble  at 
a  scar ! 

What,  W’ould  they  sijrcad  their  earthquake 
even  o’er  Cash  ? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  i>a]>cr 
crash  ? 

So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation 
fall, 

•  And  found  on  ’Change  a  Fundling  Hos¬ 
pital  ? 

Lo,  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion 
w’riUies, 

Like  Niohe,  weeps  o’er  her  oflkpring. 
Tithes ; 
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’J’lie  Prelates  go  to— where  their  Kaints  But  she  appears  !  Verona  sees  her  shorn 
have  gone,  Ol*  all  her  beams— while  nations  aiiJ 

And  |>roud  pluralities  subside  to  one  ;  inoutii— 

Church,  suite,  and  faction,  wrestle  in  the  Ere  yet  her  husband’s  ashes  have  had  tinu- 
dark.  To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

Toss’d  by  the  Deluge  in  their  common  ark.  (If  ere  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  •— 
Shorn  of  her  Bishops,  banks,  and  dividends,  But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  burst  the 

Another  Babel  soars— But  Britain  ends.  moidd) 

And  why  ?  to  iximper  the  self-ijeeking  She  comes  !— the  Andromache  (but  not 
wants,  Racine’s, 

And  prop  the  hill  of  these  Agrarian  ants.  Nor  Homer’s)  Lo !  on  Pyrrhus’  arm  tk* 
“  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  leans ! 

wise  Yes !  the  right  arm, yet  red  from\Vau*i  liMt, 

Admire  their  patience  through  each  sa-  Which  cut  her  lord’s  haU-sliatter’U  sceptic 
crifice,  through, 

Till  Uiught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride,  Is  otter’d  and  accepted  !  Could  a  slave 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ;  Do  more  ?  or  less  ?— and  he  in  bis  iicv. 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  grave  ! 

deny  Her  eye,  her  check,  betray  no  inward 

The  debt  of  nations  : — pray,  -who  made  strife, 

it  high  ?  ,  And  the  J5Jx-Emprcss  grows  as  /•>  a  wil'd 

...  .  1  ,  , ,  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ' 

1  Ills,  however,  IS  only  a  bvc-blow.  Why  spare  men’s  feelings,  when  their  own 
Ills  Lordsliip  returns  to  the  Con-  are  jests? 

gress,  and  after  a  glance  at  Metter- 

iiich,  Cliateaubriaud,  and  Welling-  From  the  specimens  we  have  now 
ton,  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  rz-  given,  our  readers  will  be  enablttl  to 
nothcr  description,  which',  for  very  judge  for  themselves  of  the  pr^uc- 
obvious  reasons,  wc  give  without  re-  tion  before  us.  In  our  opinion,  it 
mark :  unites  great  power,  with  a  singuki 

^  “  derful  knowledge  of  men,  .ml  .Ic 

Tl«  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  Muse. 

The  im|)erial  daughter,  the  imiierial  bride,  devilry  in  which  t  e  . 

The  imperial  victim— sacriticc  to  jiride ;  thor  has  lately  been  engagci ,  . 
The  raoUier  of  the  hero’s  hoiic,  the  boy,  which  we  hope  he  has  ab^doneU  (» 


ing  but  the  choice  of  a  subject,  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  unrivalled  powers  to  ro~ 
cord  his  name  in  the  same  roll  with 
those  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  ann 
thus  to  form  the  most  illustrious  tri¬ 
umvirate  of  which  any  nation,  an¬ 
cient  or  modem,  can  boast. 

Before  wc  close  this  article, 
to  notice  a  circumstance  which 
our  attention.  In  p.  1I>  the 
lowing  lines : 

Egypt!  from  whose  all  dateless  tomb^ 

Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  * 

And  shook  within  their 
A  new  Cambyses  thund«ing  in  tlwtr  * 
fVhUe  the  dark  sttadcs  oj  ftrri^ 


The  Une  in  ltaUcs  n  » 
nearly  word  for  word, 
leon’s  address  to  the  Army  e 
before  the  battle  of  the  1 
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London,  Sd  March, 

I  AM  sorry  that  iny  last  letters  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  your  Number 
for  February.  The  fact  is,  1  waited 
and  waited  day  after  day,  or  rather 
night  after  night,  for  the  production 
of  something  new  at  either  of  our 
theatres,  until  it  seems  it  was  too 
late  for  my  communications  to  be  of 
any  service  that  month.  'I’he  loss, 
however,  Mr  Editor,  was  the  loss  of 
the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zinc  ;  and  the  fault  was  the  fault  of 
the  Managers  of  our  play-houses.  I 
take  no  blame  to  myself  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  ;  Ed  ognun  le  sue  eolpe  si  perdona. 
The  managers  and  proprietors  too 
were  tlie  sufferers  by  it ;  for  thinner 
houses  have  rarely  been  known,  than 
some  that  occurred  in  the  beginning 
of  February. 

On  turning  back  to  my  memoran¬ 
da  for  the  last  two  months,  I  find 
that  since  Simpson  Co.,  brought 
out  on  the  4th  January,  only  two 
novelties  have  been  presented  at 
either  of  our  winter  houses.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  a  sort  of  opera, 
or  comedy,  with  songs,  made  up 
from  one  of  the  novels  of  the  “  Great 
Unknown,”  under  the  title  of  “  Ni¬ 
gel.”  It  was  understood  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Horace  Twiss,  and  it 
is  no  other,  in  fact,  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  which  I  long  ago  announced  he 
was  preparing  for  the  stage.  It  is 
very  true,  that,  in  the  London  news¬ 
papers,  his  authorsliip  was  contra¬ 
dicted  ;  but  I  reckon  that  this  goes 
for  nothing ;  for  as  the  performance 
was  unsuccessful,  (I  do  not  mean  that 
tt  was  not  acted  for  three  or  four 
*^*ghts,)  he  must  be  anxious  to  dis¬ 
claim  all  connection  with  it.  Besides, 
the  contradiction  was  a  little  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  artful,  not  direct  and  positive: 
as  the  comedy,  opera,  or  whatever  it 
*J*ght  be  called,  had  not  met  with 
fhe  general  approbation  of  the  public, 
fiair  to  presume  that  Mr 
Twiss  was  not  the  writer  of  it. 
j  ’’^I’tinds  one  of  the  reply  of  Fin- 

r  Jv?**  ^  cnarges  of 

Meara :  As  Mr  Finlayson  was 

JJt^cr  authorised  by  his  supmors  to 
Mr  O'Meara  a  surgeonship 
wecnwich  Hospital,  it  is  but  fair 
presume  that  he  never  did  promise 
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it.”  In  neither  case  was  any  such 
presumption  warranted.  Doubtless, 
Mr  Finlayson  did  offer  the  surgeon- 
ship  ;  and,  doubtless,  Mr  H.  Twiss 
was  the  w  riter  of  the  play  of  Ni¬ 
gel.”  Indeed,  the  circumstance,  that, 
after  a  few  wearisome  representations, 
it  was  damned,  instead  of  being  a 
proof  to  the  contrary,  may  be  looked 
upon  by  some  as  “  a  contirination 
strong.”  I  wonder  what  injudicious 
friend  drew  up  the  qualified  contra¬ 
diction  containing  such  an  unquali¬ 
fied  panegyric :  it  surely  could  not 
come  from  the  pen  of  Mr  II.  Twiss 
himself.  If  Nigel”  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr  Moncrief,  such  a  motle  of 
getting  out  of  the  scrape  might  not 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  very 
exalted  notion  that  gallymaufry- 
grinder”  entertains  of  his  own  abili¬ 
ties  ;  for  he  goes  about  London,  avow¬ 
ing,  “  that  though  he  does  not  think 
himself  equal  to  Shakespeare  as  a 
poet,  yet  sure  he  is,  that  he  possesses 
an  extempore  talent,  which  there  is 
no  proof  that  Shakespeare  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  that  Shakespeare  was  content 
to  confine  his  plays  to  one  liouse, 
the  Globe,  whereas  he(Mr  Moncrief) 
has  had  pieces  acted  successfully  at 
four  or  five  different  theatres,  on  the 
same  night ; — nay,  more,  that  it  has 
several  times  happened  that  his  pro¬ 
ductions  have  made  up  the  wnole 
amusement  of  the  audience ;  the  co¬ 
medy,  interlude,  and  farce,  being  all 
three  from  his  sole  and  unassisted 
pen.”  What  French  author  is  it  that 
asserts, 

“  L*  ignorance  toujourt  est  prete  4  s*ad~ 
mirer 

I  do  not  say  that  the  line  applies, 
in  its  full  extent  and  force,  to  Mr 
Moncrief ;  neither  do  I  say  that  he 
has  not  a  considerable  share  of  clever¬ 
ness  in  his  way,  one  of  his  main  qua¬ 
lifications  being  that  of  adapting 
other  men's  labours  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses.  Let  me  do  him  the  justice, 
however,  of  stating,  that  his  Ro¬ 
chester,”  played  by  Elhston  at  the 
Olympic,  before  he  became  **  sole 
lessee  and  proprietor  of  Drury- Lane 
Theatre,”  ia  quite  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  Mr  H.  Twiss  has  ever  done, 
not  excepting  even  his  speeches  in 
Parliament. 

3Q 
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Upon  his  Nigel/*  it  is  not  my  and  the  incidents  judiciously  ma. 
purpose  to  waste  many  words:  though  naged.  Ti’here  is  rather  too  nmch  of 
it  took  him  so  long  to  prepare  it  for  boxing  and  the  fancy”  in  it,  and 
the  stage,  it  was  not  nearly  so  good  the  equivoques,  though  pleasant,  and 
as  the  hasty  sketch  Mr  C.  DiMin  not  forced,  are  somewhat  too  long ; 
(who  has  a  knack  in  this  line)  drew  this  species  of  dialogue  being  rather  a 
up  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  within  a  substitute  for  humour,  than  huino- 
week  after  the  novel  made  its  appear-  rous.  The  acting  was  admirable,  and 
ance.  It  is  very  clear  that  Mr  Twiss  the  farce  deserved  the  success  it  ob- 
did  not  understand  what  he  was  tained,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say 
about,  and  forgot  that  most  import-  of  Simpson  &  Co.,”  which  is  still 
ant  fact,  that  scenes  telling  exceed-  played  when  a  third  piece  is  wanted 
ingly  well  in  narrative,  lose  a  vast  to  till  up  the  usual  time  which  the 
deal  of  their  effect  on  the  stage.  Mr  audience  expects  to  be  occupied. 
Twriss  mistakes  his  talent:  he  is  a  Mystery  hangs  over  a  forthcoming 
barrister,  and  a  politician,  and  it  tragedy,  by  Miss  Mitford.  It  was 
would  answer  his  purpose  much  bet-  announced  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
ter,  because  he  is  much  better  quali-  some  days  ago,  that  “  T.  N.  Tah 
tied  for  it,  if,  like  Mr  Holt,  (the  au-  fourd.  Esq.  barrister  at  law,”  had 
thor  of  the  two  pamphlets  on  The  read  in  the  Green-room  of  Covent- 
State  of  the  Nation,**)  he  would  con-  Garden  Theatre,  a  new  Tragedy  by 
fine  himself  to  law  and  statistics,  and  Miss  Mitford,  which  was  greatly  ad- 
abandon  poetry  altogether.  Had  mired.  Very  soon  afterwards,  al- 
Lord  Sidmouth  and  Bexley  remained  most  in  the  next  publication  of  the 
in  office,  Mr  Holt  would  certainly  newspaper,  it  was  mentioned  that 
have  obtained  some  legal  preferment:  this  TTagedy,  (I  forget  what  name 
as  it  is,  he  stands  a  good  chance  of  was  given  to  it,)  had  been  with- 
success.  Mr  Twiss  has  lost  his  best  drawn ;  for  what  reason,  was  not 
patron.  Lord  Londonderry  ;  but  he  stated.  This  yvas  followed  by  a  third 
is  in  a  situation,  in  which,  by  pru-  paragraph,  informing  the  public  that 
dence,  and  taking  the  right  course,  a  jeoowi  Tragedy,  by  Mi^s  Mittord, 
he  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  others,  was  in  course  of  rehearsal ;  but  still 
There  exists,  however,  one  obstacle,  no  explanation  was  afforded  why  the 
and  it  is,  that  Mr  Secretary  Peel  re-  first  had  been  so  suddenly  suppress- 
gards  him  with  some  degree  of  envy  ed,  although  it  was  notic<^*d  distinct- 
aud  jealousy,  and  it  is  very  certain  ly  that  they  were  different  perforra- 
that  tliis  statesman,  (as  we  must  call  ances.  Miss  Mitford  has  not  offered 
him,  at  least  in  courtesy,)  possesses  any  thing  to  the  world  of  h»te, 
no  such  talents  as  place  him  above  perhaps  she  may  liave  a  stock  of  new 
those  petty  passions.  Tragedies  by  her.  1  recollect  that  a 

However,  1  am  wandering  from  tailor  (not  •  Mr  P—  of  Charing- 
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Having  thus  touclied  upon  all  the 
novelties  I  recollect,  in  the  way  of 
Plays  and  Afterpieces,  offered  to  the 
public  within  about  the  last  six 
weeks,  I  will  advert,  in  my  next,  to 
such  new  actors  and  actresses  as  have 
appeared,  and  to  our  old  favourites, 
who  have  just  come  forward  again, 
after  an  absence  of  some  months  in 
the  country. 


London,  Sth  March. 


“  What  has  become  of  Miss  F.  H. 
Kelly?’'  was  a  question,  about  three 
wt^eks  ago,  in  the  mouths  of  most  per¬ 
sons  who  take  an  interest  in  theatrical 
matters ;  but  now  people  are  tiretl  of 
asking  it,  and  of  receiving  no  satis¬ 
factory  .answer :  at  present  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

“  Where  she’s  gone,  and  how  she  fares, 
Nobody  knows, — and  nobody  cares.” 


Two  months  ago,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  and  was  laughed  at  for  it, 
that  her  popularity,  as  far  as  she  ever 
iiad  any,  would  not  be  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  turned  out  accord¬ 
ingly.  1  know  not  what  sort  of  in- 
Huence  was  used  with  the  London 
newspaper^,  regarding  this  young 
lady,  but  that  some  influence  or  other 
was  used  is  quite  .clear,  for  they  all 
joined  in  a  chorus  of  praise  of  that 
acting  which  almost  every  body  is 
Jiow  ready  to  admit  was  undeserving 
oi  half  the  applause  it  obtained.  This 
is  one  more  proof  of  the  degree  of  re¬ 
liance  that  is  to  be  placed  u^mn  our 
nietropolitan  diurnal  criticisms.  How 
the  poor  natives  of  Dublin,  too,  were 
laughed  at  for  haying  long  allowed 
this  blotisom  to  waste  its  sweetness 


did,  upon  the  public,  is  yet  matter 
of  mere  speculation.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
it  is  pretty  evident,  that  this  young 
ladv,  who  might  perhaps  have  been 
both  useful  and  respectable  in  any 
other  line,  has  now  found  her  level; 
and  if  she  ever  appear  on  the  stage 
again,  unless  greatly  altered,  it  must 
be  in  an  inferior  rank  to  that  she  was 
induced  to  claim.  Let  those  who 
think  me  harsh  and  ungallant,  recol¬ 
lect  how  much  gallantry,  in  this,  and 
some  other  cases,  has  contributed  to 
mislead  in  the  formation  of  a  true 
estimate.  As  I  once  before  remark¬ 
ed,  1  do  not  know  what  gallantry  has 
to  do  with  theatrical  criticism.  Mr 
Shiel’s  motive  is  quite  plain :  he 
wanted  to  supply  the  place  of  Miss 
O'Neil  in  his  tragedies  ;  he  saw  no¬ 
body  competent  on  our  London  boards, 
and  he  therefore  tliought  he  would 
import  an  adventure  of  his  own,  which 
would  at  least  have  novelty  to  re¬ 
commend  it. 

This  mention  of  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly 
leads  me  to  inquire  in  what  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Miss  Kelly,  late 
of  Drury- Lane,  and  the  English 
Opera-House,  is  performing,  or  whe¬ 
ther  indeed  she  be  performing  at 
all  ?  A  single  line  from  her  lips  was 
worth  all,  and  more,  than  Miss  F.  H. 
Kelly  had  to  say  in  the  last  Tragedy 
by  Mr  Shiel.  I  recollect  an  epi¬ 
gram  (they  called  them  so  at  that 
date,  1598)  upon  old  George  Chap¬ 
man,  the  first  translator  of  Homer, 
and  author  of  a  number  of  dramatic 
works,  of  which  the  following  were 
four  lines : 


“  Tliy  plays  are  not  so  much  like  plays 


live  desert  air"  of  empty  benches !  bf'‘'*» 

1  bis  is  the  second  time,  within  two  truth  and  fiction— these  arc  both  at 

years,  that  their  taste  has  been  un-  ^  .  r  *  -a* 

justly  reviled :  they  were  called  aU  ®  1”®“ ®“* 

sens  ef  liard  names  for  not  being  „  ,  .ki-™  .ni  .hon  at  ill.. 

seusiUe  of  the  merits  of  Miss  Wilson,  ^ 

whom  all  the  world  acknowledges 

now  to  have  been,  in  her  way,  an  The  same,  or  nearly  tlie  same,  may 
impostor  upon  the  taste  of  London  be*  said  of  Miss  Kelly  s  ^)erformanw: 
audiences.  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly  was  it  is  not  so  much  like  life,  as  hfe  it- 
^  }irutefft‘€  (we  use  the  word  in  no  self ;  and  1  consider  it  a  great  impu- 
iinpro{>er  sense)  of  Mr  Shiel,  “  the  tation  upon  our  London  play-goers, 
peat  Irish  tragic  poet,'*  as  he  has  that  they  will  endure  her  alrsence, 
been  called :  how  he  contrived  to  who,  for  so  many  ^asons,  conpilm- 
put  her  off  upon  the  managers  of  ted  so  much  to  their  delight.  In  this 
Covent-Garden  Theatre  we  can  ea-  particular.  Managers  ought  to  be  un- 
*dy  guess ;  but  how  he  contrived  dcr  greater  control  than  at  present : 
^  put  her  off,  even  as  long  as  he  they  engage  and  discharge,  just  as 


obUged  to  defer  it  till  I  write  next. 

LonHuriy  9th  March. 
I  was  intcrruptetl,  yesterday  even- 
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suits  their  pleasures  or  their  pockets,  ratic,  and  it  has  of  course  essentiallv 
never  taking  the  wishes  of  the  pub-  interfered  both  with  the  performance 
lie  at  all  into  consideration.  In  the  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Kean  him 
summer,  I  suppose,  of  course,  we  self  has  api^eared  but  seldom  and 
shall  see  her  again  at  the  English  hardly  at  all,  since  the  return  of  Lis 
Opera-house.  Mr  Arnold  was  her  ton  and  Miss  Stephens  to  London 
first  patron,  when  she  was  wholly  Young,  after  ending  his  short  en^^a^^e- 
unknown  in  London,  and  to  her  fi-  mentatl)rury,hasretiredtoBatlMnd 
delity  to  him,  and  to  her  anxiety  to  hence,  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  “  sole 
promote  his  interests,  she  owes  her  manager  and  lessee**  did  not  think  it 
dismissal  from  Drnry-Lane  Theatre,  worth  while  to  retain  him.  Neverthe- 
Rumours  are  afloat  respecting  dis-  less,  he  deserves  credit  for  engaging 
putes  between  Charles  Kemble  and  Liston,  and  still  more  for  securing 
Macready:  they  were  to  be  exj^cted.  Miss  Stephens.  I  had  intended  to 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  former  speak  more  at  large  in  my  present  let- 
began  his  career  as  Manager  of  Co-  ter,  of  their  joint  re-appearance  on  the 

vent-Garden  ;  it  is  therefore  proba-  rival  boards  of  Drury- Lane,  but  1  am 
ble  that  some  diflPerences  have  arisen,  obliged  to  defer  it  till  I  write  next. 
The  cast  of  parts  is  always  a  fruitful 

subject  of  theatrical  quarrels.  We  Lonauny  9th  March. 

have  seen  the  success  of  C.  Kemble's  I  was  intcrruptetl,  yesterday  even- 
attempt,  xvhile  Macready  was  in  Ita-  ing,  by  a  friend,  who  called  in  to  give 
ly,  to  go  through  his  brother  John  me  the  news,  just  arrived,  of  the 
Kemble's  series  of  characters  :  he  has  death  of  John  Philip  Kemble:  he 
not  tried  any  one  of  them  since  his  expired  at  Lausanne,  on  the  y6th  of 
melancholy  failure  in  Hamlet.  HTie-  last  month,  of  a  paralytic  attack,  and, 
ther  it  be  owing  to  him  and  his  in-  by  all  the  accounts,  he  ap^ars  to 
fluence,  I  know  not,  but  Macready  has  have  suffered  little  or  no  pain.  To 
come  comparatively  very  little  before  the  public,  he  died  several  years  ago, 
the  public  this  season  ;  and  it  is  ge-  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  so  that 
nerally  understood,  that  he  complains  they  will  not  now  have  to  lament  his 
of  being  thus  kept  in  the  back-ground,  loss,  any  more  than  the  decease  of 
If  Charles  Kemble  had  also  forced  any  other  respectable  gentleman :  all 
himself  forward,  there  might  be  more  their  recollections  of  what  he  was 
reason  for  dissatisfaction.  As  Mana-  will  still  remain  ;  all  their  gratitude 
ger,  however,  he  has  many  ways  of  (if  the  public  ever  feel  it)  for  the  plw- 
keeping  himself  alive  in  the  public  sure,  the  delight  he  afforded,  during 
recollection ;  but  an  actor  only,  has  a  long  and  brilliant  caiwr.  1  am 
merely  to  trust  to  the  number  of  not  going  to  be  either  biographical 
times  he  appears,  and  the  applause  he  or  critical  regarding  him.  Mr  Jones 
obtains.  Macready, with  all  his  talent,  book  will  supply  all  the  main  parti- 
woxUd  soon  die  in  the  public  recol-  culars  of  his  life,  and  I  do  not  think 
lection,  if  he  were  not  now  and  then  that  any  opinions  of  mine,  or  of  any 
to  make  what  is  technically  called  a  other  man,  are  wanting,  at  this  tune 
hit  He  has  not  done  so  once  this  of  day,  to  lead  to  a  correct  estimate 
season  yet ;  for  he  has  had  no  oppor-  of  Jonn  Philip  Kemble's  genius  as  a 
tunity  but  in  Mr  Shiel's  defunct  tragic  actor.  As  he  was  bom  in  1J^» 
Tragedy  of ‘'the  Hugueonot."  What  he  was  66  years  old  when  he  died. 
Moliere  says  of  old  age,  that  it  devoit  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  torecol- 
ne  Monger  (ptd  mourir,  is  true  of  an  lect,  that  Macbeth  was  the  first  Pj*/ 
actor.  It  was,  Garrick's  complaint,  I  ever  saw,  and  that  Kemble  and 
that  an  actor,  however  eminent,  lived  sister  sustained  the  principal  cht^“ 
no  longer  than  his  life  ;  but  if  Mac-  ters  ;  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  tney 
ready  is  kept  back,  as  has  been  the  were  both  in  their  aenith.  . 

case  lately,  he  will  die  a  very  pre-  It  is,  I  believe,  not 
mature  death  indeed.  I  am  not  sure,  known,  that  when  playing,  u 
wat,  in  this  respect,  much  blame  ly  in  life,  at  York,  Kenible  pun 
w  imputable  either  to  him  or  to  C.  ed  a  volume  of  Juvenile  " 

KmbW.  der  the  titk  of  “ 

The  taste  of  this  season  has  un-  putting  his  name  to  them*  , " . 
questionably  been  musical*  and  ope**  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  ’ 


their  recollections  of  what  he  was 
will  still  remain  ;  all  their  gratitude 
(if  the  public  ever  feel  it)  for  the  plw- 
sure,  the  delight  he  afforded,  during 
a  long  and  brilliant  caiwr.  I  anj 
not  going  to  be  either  biographical 

...  .  I? _ .InnrK 


cuiars  oi  iiib  iiic,  -- 

that  any  opinions  of  mine,  or  of  any 
other  man,  are  wanting,  at  thia  tune 
of  day,  to  lead  to  a  correct  estino* 
of  John  Philip  Kemble's  gewuj  as  » 
tragic  actor.  AshewasbommlJ  » 
he  was  66  years  old  when  he  died* 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  " 

lect,  that  Macbeth  was  the  first  W 
I  ever  saw,  and  that  Kemble 

sister  sustained  the 
ters  ;  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  1 
were  both  in  their  senith.  , 

It  is,  I  believe,  not 
known,  that  when  playing,  . 

ly  in  life,  at  York,  KeniWe  publ^ 
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and  (as  Loril  Byron  has  since  attempt-  reason,  Mrs  (igilvie  may  be  more 
ed  to  do  with  his  **  Poems  by  George,  successful  in  it  than  she  has  shown 
Lord  Byron,  a  minor,**)  endeavoured  herself  in  characters  of  higher  reach 
to  suppress  them.  His  printer  told  and  more  varied  passion.  Kean  per- 
ine,  when  1  was  at  York,  fourteen  forms  King  Lear,  and  there  is  no 
years  ago,  that  Kemble  had  burnt  play  I  would  not  rather  see  him  in 
‘joO  copies  in  his  presence.  How-  than  in  this:  he  reduces  the  old  mo- 
ever,  some  few  had  previously  got  narch  down  almost  to  the  level  of  a 
into  circulation,  and  they  have  now  drivelling  work-house  pauper, 
and  then  been  sold  at  auctions :  se-  Miss  Stephens  and  Brahain  in  va- 
veral  copies  were  bought  at  high  rious  operas,  but  chiefly  in  “  Guy 
prices,  from  one,  to  four  or  five  pounds,  Mannering,**  “  Artaxerxes,**  and  the 
for  Kemble  himself.  1  never  saw  “  Beggars*  Opera,**  have  been  draw- 
the  volume,  which  is,  of  course,  ex-  ing  overflowing  houses  to  Drury- 
tremely  scarce ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  Lane;  while  Liston,  in  “  Love,  Law, 
extracted  for  me  one  or  two  speci-  and  Physic,**  “  Killing  no  Murder,*’ 
mens,  which  1  have  preserved  by  way  has  been  making  the  audience 

of  curiosity,  and  with  one  of  which  laugh  till  they  roared  again  with 

I  will  now  j)resent  the  readers  of  the  pleasure  and  pain.  I  expected  to  see 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  I  would  quote  some  of  the  fat  citizens  go  off  like 
others,  but  they  would  be  too  long  Margutta,  in  Pulce*8  19th  Canto, 
for  this  place,  and  if  1  offered  them  where  he  bursts  himself  with  laugh- 
to  the  Editor,  to  be  inserted  else-  ing  at  an  ape ; 

where,  lie  seems  so  much  in  arrear  parveche  gli  u«^,c  umlomha.ia, 
wit  his  coiresjiondents,  that  I  doubt  Tautofu  grande  de  lo  tcofpio  tuouo,  4  c. 

II  he  could  find  room  for  them.  It  (St.  149.) 

is  to  be  recollected,  that  John  Kem¬ 
ble  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  London,  Wth  March. 

subsequent  epigram  had  probably  a  lam  sorry  that  I  did  not  send  my 
reference  to  one  of  his  acquaintances,  last  letter  oflT  on  Monday,  without 

_  waiting  to  see  King  John,  and  adding 

0,  a  Bcaui;fnt  CatHolic  W.o  ‘^J’^nrl^u/^howele?  '  .“T  did 

rur^red  to  take  tke  Veil.  Go, enXSenTi  will  say  a 

“  If  Anna  e’er  should  take  the  veil,  few  words  about  the  performance. 

For  others’  sins  alone  to  wail  Jn  ^l^g  gi-g^  place,  1  did  not  like  Mac- 

The  noisy  world  she  flies ;  ready’s  King  John  as  well  as  1  ex- 

And  with  the  tenderest  pity  fill’d  is  not  a  part  that  will 

or  those  her  beauty  kill  d,  add  a  jot  to  his  reputation  :  there- 

The  Archer  m  her  eyes.”  j j 

This  is  not  much  amiss,  but  I  He  was  most  successful  in  the  inter- 
have  seen,  something  like  it  before,  view  with  Hubert, — “Come  hither. 
It  is  only  a  playful  trifle  ;  but  the  gentle  Hubert,'*  &c. ;  but  here  he 
chief  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  was  laboriously  studied,  and,  through- 
serious  and  sentimental  poems.  out,  art  was  far  too  paramount.  This 

1  noticed  in  a  former  letter,  that  is  rather  a  growing  fault  with  Mac- 
Macready  had  been  kept  in  the  back-  ready,  and  of  itself  would  indicate 
ground,  and  that  Kean  had  lately  a  want  of  real  genius.  Mrs  O^lvie 
played  but  seldom.  I  perceive  that  exactly  came  up  to  my  expectation  in 
d*ey  arc  both  advertised  for  to-mor-  Lady  Constance — neither  better  nor 
night;  Macready  is  to  play  King  worse :  she  failed,  in  my  opinion,  in 
John  ;  Constance  by  Mrs  Ogilvie,  that  celebrated  passage,  “  Here  1  and 
a  lady  whose  name  I  have  before  Sorrow  sit,”  &c.  In  consequence  of 
onaitt^  to  mention,  and  who  has  re-  the  death  of  his  brother,  Mr  C.  Kem- 
j^ntly  come  forward  to  take  the  first  ble  could  not  play  Falconbridge,  and 
hne  in  tragedy.  She  is  unequal  to  it,  who,  will  it  be  conjectured,  supplied 
although  1  allow  her  no  small  share  his  place  ?  Mr  Connor— <he  same 
of  cleverness.  Lady  Constance  was  gentleman  who  performs  the  “  Irish 
Mrs  Siddons'spart ;  but  it  is  not  one  Tutor,"  and  indeed  all  the  low  Irish 
ihat  ever  called  for  the  full  exercise  parts  at  this  house  !  This  was  a  lit- 
display  Qf  her j powers:  for  this  tie  too  much,  and  so  the  *  audienct 
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t  Abbot  would  mens  of  the  poetry  of  the  late  John 
Philip  Kemble,  by  way  of  curiositiei 
1.  way  tocoun- 

.  .  '  teract  the  high  reputation  he  has 

possible,  unless  justly  acquired  as  a  performer.  1  pre- 

i  -nr.  sume,  from  what  you  say,  that  nofauli 

is  attributable  to  you ;  and  the  on- 
i,  ly  amends  you  can  make  for  the  post- 
poiiement,  ^th  to  the  reader  and  lo 
me,  is  to  continue  the  correspondence 
in  the  present  Number  as  if  tkre  had 
been  no  interruption. 

''  Julian,*'  regarding  which  1  was 
bold  enough  to  hazard  some  conjec¬ 
tures,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  Lave 
turned  out  to  be  false,  as  conjectures 
will  do  sometimes,  has  been  brought 
out  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  and 
it  has  met  with  tolerable  success. 
The  story  is  not  Spanish,  but  Sici¬ 
lian,  and  tlie  author  is  not  Mr  Wal¬ 
ter  Savage  Landor,  but  Miss  Milford, 
a  young  lady,  who,  some  years  ago, 
(I  understand,  for  I  have  not  seeu 
■in  it,)  published  a  poem  under  the  title 
Christina,  or  the  Maid  of  the 
South  Seas.”  If,  however,  that  potm 
be  no  better  than  its  title,  1  hope  it 
may  never  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion,  especially  as  its  incidents  arc 
taken  from  tiie  adventures  of  the 
half-metbodist  mutineers  in  Titcairn  s 
Island.  With  respect  to  the  Trage¬ 
dy  of  Julian,”  I  shall  not 
to  enter  into  the  story •  which  is  full 


have  done  it  far  better,  is  to  say  no-  7 . 

thing,  because  nobody  could  have  and  not  intended  in 
done  it  worse.  The  whole  play  went 
off  as  heavily  as 

for  Mrs  Ogilvie,  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  why  it  was  represented. 

In  a  former  letter,  I  mentioned, 
that,  excepting  Miss  Mitford's  pro¬ 
duction,  no  novelties  were  spoken  of ; 
but  to  my  surprise,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bills  of  yesterday,  at  Covent-Grar- 
dcr,  I  see  a  new  Tragedy  and  a  new 
Comedy  both  advertised.  The  Trage¬ 
dy  is  c^ed  J uliaUf  and  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  the  old  Spanish 
story  of  the  Renegade  in  'the  time  of 
Roderick  the  last  of  the  Goths,  told 
by  Mariana  in  his  history,  and  which 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  many 
poems,  dramatic  and  otherwise,  in 
Spain  *.  A  few  years  ago,  Walter 
Savage  Landor  published,  anony¬ 
mously,  a  play,  under  the  same  title : 
he  is  the  author  of  that  mad 
‘‘  The  Ghebir ;”  but  it  is  probable  the  of 
Tragedy  now  about  to  be  acted  is 
not  his.  It  may  be  Miss  Mitford’s, 
though,  had  it  been,  w^e  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  seen  some  new  puff  of  it 


in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Of  the 
new  Comedy,  the  title  is  not  given, 
and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  not  be 
brought  out  until  after  the  Tragedy. 

London,  6th  April, 

I  am  the  more  sorry  for  the  fata¬ 
lity”  (as  you  call  it,  Mr  Editor,  in 
your  Notices  to  Correspondents,)  at¬ 
tending  the  last  Theatrical  Article, 
because  it,  in  particular,  contained 
some  matter  of  general,  though  of 
temporary  interest.  Where  the  de¬ 
lay  arose,  or  what  was  its  cause,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  no 
blame  was  imputable  to  me,  as  1  was 
particularly  desirous  that  what  I  sent 
should  appear  without  fail.  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  still,  and,  on  this  account,  my 
communications  this  month  shall  be 
shorter.  I  think  that  my  last  letter 
was  dated  only  on  the  10th  March — 
it  ought  to  nave  reached  you  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  12th,  and  to  have 
l)een  inserted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Had  it  been  nrinted,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  I  diould  this  month  have 
sent  you  one  or  two  furtlier  sped- 

•  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  by 
Louis  de  who  atribuies  all  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  Spain  to  this  Renegade. 
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no  other  epithet  than  ludicrous:  nothing  but  cut  into  the 

the  banishetl  hero  climbs  up  a  tower  smallest  possible  pieces,  1  should  be 
where  the  heroine  is  confined,  know-  inclined  to  be^n  my  present  coin¬ 
in'^  that  she  is  there,  by  a  diamond  munication  with  a  quotation  from 
cross  which  she  hangs  from  the  win-  Cicero,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
dow.  While  they  are  together,  en-  is  certainly  very  applicable  to  the  two 
ter  three  or  four  mercenaries  to  slay  After-pieces,  brought  out  this  Easter 
Julian  ;  but,  by  a  clumsy  accident,  at  Covent-Garden  and  Drury- Lane 
they  kill  the  lady  and  Julian,  who.  Theatres.  Yet  why  should  one  be 
throughout,  is  a  fellow  of  no  heart  afraid  of  such  a  charge,  if,  indeed,  it 
or  energy,  and  dies  of  mere  grief  and  amount  to  any  ?  And  where  is  the 
exhaustion,  upon  the  body  of  his  mis-  objection  to  a  quotation from  the 
tress.  This  is  not  merely  absurd,  great  Homan,”  as  Mr  Martin  calls 
but  laughable,  and  the  more  so,  be-  him,  even  in  a  theatrical  article  } 
cause  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  However,  as  there  is  nothing  more 
have  altered  the  conclusion.  The  offensive  than  to  appear  too  learned, 
interest  is  not  very  ill  sustained,  and  and  make  a  show  of  school-boy  eru- 
the  characters,  though  without  no-  dition,  I  will  forego  it.  In  both 
velty,  are  well  contrasted.  The  these  new  productions  there  is  a  great 
whole  fabric  is  built  upon  an  irnpro-  deal  to  be  heard,  but  very  little  to  be 
bahility  of  the  grossest  kind.  understood,  and  nothing  that  can  be 

The  acting,  in  general,  was  good,  listened  to  with  any  degree  of  inte- 
hiit  not  so  good  as  one  would  be  led  to  rest.  The  answer  to  this  objection 
suppose,  from  reading  the  criticisms  is  very  easy,  and  very  decisive — viz. 
in  the  newspapers :  I  refer  here  to  that  the  Manager  never  meant  that 
the  parts  sustained  by  Miss  Lacy  and  there  should  be.  They  were  intend- 
Macrcady,  who  play  the  heroine  and  ed  as  mere  vehicles  for  scenery,  and 
the  hero.  The  former  is  fast  improv-  the  purpose  has  been  accomplished : 
ing  in  characters  of  tenderness  and  never  was  there  a  more  gorgeous  ex¬ 
pathos,  though,  from  defect  of  face  hibition  of  colours  and  gilding,  than 
and  voice,  she  never  will  be  equal  to  in  “  the  VTsion  of  the  Sun”  at  Co- 
thc  part  in  which  she  originally  ap-  vent-Garden,  and  in  the  Chinese 
jKarcd  in  London — Belvidera.  Her  Sorcerer”  at  Drury- Lane. 

Annabclla,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Ju-  The  story  of  “  the  Vision  of  the 
Han"  is  a  part  of  the  same  cast,  but  not  Sun”  is  this — No,  1  will  not  give 
of  the  same  compass,  and  she  makes  it.  Shall  Miss  Mitford  have  it  to 
it  interesting.  Julian  is  her  husband,  say  of  me,  that  I  omitted  to  tell  the 
a  whining  sort  of  gentleman,  with  fable  of  her  Tragedy,  and  yet  did 
occasional  fits  of  passion,  who  is  not  scruple  to  detail  that  of  a  iVpcfc- 
placed  in  difficult  circumstances,  be-  tacle  ?  Besides,  it  might  be  just  as 
ing  the  only  witness  of  an  attempt,  reasonable  to  give  the  story  of  a  Pan- 
on  the  part  of  his  own  father,  to  tomime,  for  there  literally  is  little 
ooinmit  murder.  MaCTcady  very  or  no  difference  between  “  the  Vi- 
>nuch  changed  his  style  of  acting  this  sion  of  the  Sun”  and  a  Christmas 
character,  between  the  first  and  sixth  Pantomime,  excepting  the  very  un- 
night  of  representation,  and,  in  my  fair  omission  of  Harlequin  and  Co- 
opinion,  it  was  an  improvement,  lumbinc.  We  have  necromancers, 
though  he  did  not  rant  quite  so  vio-  fairies,  clowns,  lovers,  ladies,  hcroi- 
Icntly,  nor  resort  so  constantly  to  the  cal  adventures,  and  magic  changes  of 
tnck  of  trapping  applause,  by  sud-  scenery,  with,  above  all,  an  abuii- 
ocn  transitions  from  the  top  to  the  dant  supply  of  devils  and  imps,  of 
bottom  of  his  voice.  This  has  been  divers  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours.  In 
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by  another,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
a  clue  admixture  and  alternation  of 
gloomy  caverns  and  groves,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  off*  the  painful  glit¬ 
ter  of  the  rest.  The  Vision  itself  is  a 
very  magnificent  display — perfectly 
sight-acting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
taste  and  ingenuity  have  not  been 
absent.  The  landscape  scenes  are 
perhaps  inferior  to  tnose  in  some 
other  pieces  of  the  same  cast,  yet  in 
these  Mr  Grieve  usually  excels. 

There  is  a  rage  at  present  for  see¬ 
ing  actresses  in  breeches :  Miss  Tree 


[April 

is  seldom  brought  out  that  has  not 
one  or  more  women  in  breeches  ?  I 
have  not  seen  Miss  Love’s  legs  vet 
but  I  undersUnd  they  are  visible 
with  Miss  Foote’s,  in  “  the  Two 
Pa»es.” 

As  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
remarked  of  “  the  Vision  of  the  Sun” 
is  applicable  to  the  Chinese  Sor¬ 
cerer,”  only,  perhaps,  on  some  pointe, 
(especially  that  of  unintelligibility,) 
in  a  stronger  degree,  1  shall  only  say, 
that  Drury- Lane,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  last  erection,  has  in  this  in- 
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seldom  appears  now  in  any  thing  else, 
and  Miss  Stepheiis  is  out  of  favour 
with  the  Managers,  because  she  thus 
far  insists  upon  maintaining  the  na¬ 
tural  modesty  of  her  sex.  As  I  have 
said  in  a  previous  letter,  I  like  her 
the  better  for  it ;  and  lovely  as  I 
think  Miss  Foote,  1  should  have 
thought  her  more  so,  If  she  had  ne¬ 
ver  shewn  me  the  proportions  above 
her  knee,  in  a  tight  pantaloon.  In 
V  Julian”  she  also  wears  male  at¬ 
tire  :  in  short,  1  shall  very  soon  ex- 
pect,  that  things  will  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  no  actress,  comic,  or  tra¬ 
gic,  will  be  engaged,  unless  she  will 
consent  to  exhibit  her  person  in  this 
manner.  The  Hero  in  **  the  Vision 
of  the  Sun”  might  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  any  young  actor,  or  old 
one  either,  for  that  matter ;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  the  public  would 
like  to  see  Mrs  Vining’s  legs,  and,  as 
they  are  very  pretty  ones,  perhaps  it 
was  imadne^,  also,  that  she  would 
not  much  object  to  displaying  them. 

certainly  struts  about  the  stage 
in  a  petticoat,  considerably  shorter 
than  Sir  W.  Curtis’s  kilt,  when  the 
King  was  in  Scotland,  with  all  ima¬ 
ginary  confidence,  and  plays  her  part 
with  much  spirit. 

iluem  pr<tsiare  potest  mulier  galeata  pu- 
dorem 

Qtictfugit  a  texu  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  moral 
sense  is  greatly  shocked  or  offended 
by  this  sort  of  indelicacy  ;  but  it  does 
not  argue  much  for  plays,  or  play¬ 
houses,  when  they  are  ooliged  to  re¬ 
sort  to  such  exp^ents.  If  North¬ 
brook,  Stubbs,  Wynn,  and  the  other 
Ihintans,  objected  so  strenu/QUsly  to 
men.  wearing  female  attire  on  tlie 
stage,  wliat  would  they  say  to  the 
(legeneracy  ofnur  day,  when  a  piece 


stance  been  able  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
petition  with  her  rival,  as  far  as  sce¬ 
nery  is  concerned.  The  music  to 
“  the  Chinese  Sorcerer,”  is  better 
than  that  to  “  the  Vision  of  the 
Sun.”  The  latter  is  by  W  are,  but 
by  whom  the  former  is  comjwsed  I 
have  forgotten :  1  think  it  is  by  Mr 
Cooke  and  Mr  Horne. 

Braham  and  Miss  Stephens  play 
Prince  Orlando  and  Floretto,  in  the 
Cabinet,  to-morrow.  Liston  has 
gone  through  his  first  engagement  at 
Drury-Lane,  but  he  will  return  soon. 

Mrs  Ogilvie  performed  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth  on  Monday  night,  much  better 
than  I  should  have  expected.  She 
bids  fair  to  be  a  very  useful  actress, 
and  she  has  many  reauisites  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  It  will  be  long,  perhaps, 
before  the  higher  female  tragic  cha¬ 
racters  on  our  stage  are  adequate¬ 
ly  filled.  In  the  banquet  scene,  Mre 
Ogilvie  was  particularly  successful. 
Macready  played  Macbeth  but  poor¬ 
ly,  excepting  in  the  dagger-st^oe, 
which  he  rendered  dreadfuUy  efiec- 
tive. 

The  new  Comedy  mentioned  in  ray 
last  as  forthcoming,  is  attributed  to 
a  fresh  canditate  for  the  ‘‘  c*appt'r* 
cla wings  of  the  vulgar.”  ,,  i.] 
Mr  Haynes,  author  of  the  Bn^ 
Night,  has  a  new  Tragedy  secep 
by  the  sole  Manager  and 

Drury-Lane.”  By  the  bye,  E 

_ hi.  R/iver.  whicn 


brilliant  and  overflowing 
He  seems  to  keep  this  P****!?  w 
self,  by  not  allowing  any  , 

to  appear  in  it: 

Wrench,  could  p^form  j  ^ 

But  Wrench  is  not  to  be  f 
either  of  our  Winter 
should  like  to  know  the  sccre 
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Sixjcdily  will  be  published,  in  three 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Nature  Dis¬ 
played,  one  hundred  Lectures  on  the  most 
bUiking  objects  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  on  celestial 
and  terrestrial  phenomena  in  general,  by 
Simeon  Shaw,  L.L.D. 

Captain  Franklin’s  Narrative  of  his 
IK’rilous  and  disastrous  Journey  from  the 
Shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Mouth  of 
the  Copper-mine  River,  will  be  published 
soon. 

Mr  Ensor  is  preparing  a  work  on  the 
Poor,  and  their  Relief.  It  is  elaborate, 
and  contains  all  the  learning,  ancient  and 
in(xlern,  on  the  subject. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr  Mitchell, 
the  editor,  the  second  or  Chemical  Volume 
of  the  Methodical  Cyclopedia,  cannot  ap- 
()car  till  a!)out  the  middle  of  April. 

H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.  has  a  new  poem  in 
the  press,  entitled  Alfred,  which  will  ap- 
|)ear  next  month  in  an  octavo  volume. 

The  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  India” 
hxs  nearly  ready  fur  publication,  in  an 
octavo  volume.  Recollections  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  containing  remarks  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  character  of  the  S])anish  nation. 

Mr  Henry  Phillips,  F.H.S.  author  of 
the  “  History  of  Fruits  known  in  Great 
Britain,”  “  Cultivated  Vegefcihles,”  &c. 
is  now  engaged  upon  Sylva  Florifera  (the 
Shrubbery),  containing  an  historical  and 
botanical  account  of  the  dowering  shrubs 
and  trees  which  now  ornament  the  shrub- 
l^*ry,  the  park,  and  rural  scenes  in  generaU 

The  new  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chro¬ 
nicle,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Ingram, 
may  be  expected  to  api)ear  in  a  few'  days. 

Marsden,  Esq.  F.R-S.  &c.  has  just 
comj)leted  the  first  portion  of  his  Numis- 
mita  Orientalia  Illustrata.  The  Oriental 
coins,  ancient  and  modern,  of  his  collec- 
lion,  are  described  and  historically  illus- 
tiTHed  :  it  forms  a  handsome  quarto  vo- 
iume,  and  contains  numerous  plates,  from 
drawings  made  under  the  withor’t  inspec¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Sharon  Turner’s  valuable  History 
0*  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  under '  revision, 
‘‘nd  the  fourth  edition  will  be  published 
•bortly, 

Memoira  of  the  late  WiUiam  Haley, 
^tlen  by  himself  during  his  long 
fBtuvment  from  pul)lie  observation, 
l^eparing  for  the  press,  under  the 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnson. 

Miss  Aikin  is  preparing  for  publication 
*  Memoir  of  her  Father,  the.  late  John 
voi..  xn.  ^ 


Aikin,  M.D.  together  with  a  selection  of 
his  critical  essays  and  miscellaneous  pieces, 
not  before  printed  in  a  collected  form. 
Improved  editions  of  several  of  the  most 
l)opular  of  Dr  Aik  in’s  works  arc  also  pre¬ 
paring  under  the  care  of  his  family. 

Mr  James,  author  of  the  “  Naval  His¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain,”  has  in  the  press 
the  second  part  of  that  work,  completing 
his  original  design.  In  it  will  l)e  given 
an  accurate  plan  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

A  new'  iKJtanical  work  is  commenced, 
called  the  Naturalist’s  Repository,  or 
Monthly  Miscellany  of  Exotic  Natural 
History,  consisting  of  elegantly-coloured 
plates,  with  appropriate  scientific  iuid 
general  descriptions  of  the  most  curious, 
scarce,  and  l)eautiful  productions  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  have  been  recently  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  by  E.  Do¬ 
novan,  F.L.S. 

Shortly  w'ill  appear,  in  imperial  octavo, 
with  twenty  plates  by  Heath,  the  l.ife  of 
a  Soldier. 

Mr  Mcgcr  has  nearly  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion,  a  fine  Engraving  in  the  line  and  chalk 
manner,  from  the  greatly-admired  jiaint- 
ing,  by  Kid,  of  the  Stolen  Kiss. 

Sketches  of  Youth  are  in  the  press,  by 
the  author  of  “  Dangerous  Errors.” 

Mr.  Richeno,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
harrister-at-law',  has  in  the  press  u  second 
edition  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Poor  l.aw'S, 
chiefiy  with  a  view  to  examine  them  as  a 
system  of  national  benevolence,  end  to 
show  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  relief, 
w'ith  some  remarks  ujwn  the  schemes 
W'hich  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament. 

Whittingham’a  Pocket  Novelists,  Vol. 
XII.  containing  the  Romance  of  the 
Forest,  by  Mrs  Raddiflfb,  wrill  be  published 
in  April. 

The  Cambridge  Tart,  intended  as  a 
companion  to  the  “  Oxford  Sausage,”  is 
in  the  press,  consisting  of  epigrammatic 
and  satiric  poetical  eifVisions,  dtc.  dainty 
morsels  serx'ed  up  by  Cantabs  on  various 
occasions :  dedicated  to  the  members  ol 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  Socius. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  aa  Original  and  Conaprehensive 
System  of  Celestial  Philosophy,  or  Gene- 
thliacal  Astronomy,  in  twenty  numbers, 
octavo.  The  primitive  elements  of  cal¬ 
culating  nativitioj,  and  the  true  metlwHl 
of  delivering  judgment,  w’ill  Ik?  proved,  in 
the  calculations  of  thirty  remarkable  mo¬ 
dern  nativities,  never  before  published  :  by 
John  Worsdale,  sen.  astronomer. 

Mr  John  Gale  Jones  announces  ‘•‘a 
Vindication  of  the  Press  against  the  false 

3  R 
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and  scurrilous  aspersions  of  William  Cob- 
bctt,"  including  a  retros]>ect  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  life  and  opinions,  with  notes  critical 
and  explanatory. 

Mr  Bird,  author  of  the  “  Vale  of 
Slaughter,”  &c.  has  a  volume  in  the  press, 
entitled  l*oetical  Memoirs. 

Mr  G.  Milner,  jun.  of  Derby,  author 
of  ‘‘  Stanzas  written  on  a  Summer’s  Even¬ 
ing,  and  other  Poems,”  will  have  ready 
for  publication  in  a  few  days,  a  small 
volume  of  Essays  a!id  Sketches  in  prose. 

Dr  Meyrick’s  Treatise  on  Ancient 
Armour,  a  l)ook  cal<*^dated  greatly  to  faci¬ 
litate  a  right  understanding  of  the  early 
historians,  and  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  is  exjK’cted 
to  apj>ear  in  the  course  of  next  month. 
The  Chronological  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  the  illuminated  capitals  illustrative 
of  the  subject,  and  the  most  picturesque 
representations  of  the  armour  of  ditlferent 
|K*riods,  will  render  this  publication  unlike 
any  that  has  preceded  it. 

A  new’  novel,  entitled  4Villoughby,  in 
two  volumes,  will  appear  in  a  few'  days. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Rudge's  Lectures  on  Ge¬ 
nesis  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Sabl)aths  at 
Hume,  or  Devotional  Exercises,  founded 
on  Psalms  xlii.  and  xliiL  intended  for  the 
use  of  pious  persons,  when  prevented  from 
attending  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  by 
Henry  March. 

An  Appeal  for  Religion, to  the  best 
Sentiments  and  Interests  of  Mankind,  is 
in  the  press.  1st,  Four  Orations  for  the 
Oracles  of  Gotl.  2d,  Judgment  to  Come, 
an  argument  in  five  discourses.  B<1,  Mes¬ 
siah’s  Arrival,  a  series  of  lectures  :  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Ir\'ir.g,  A.M.  minister  of  the 
Caledonian  Church,  Hatton  (iarden. 

Messrs  Caravita  and  (Mchclti,  Profes¬ 
sors  of  lulian  ni  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  will  shortly  publish  in  Italian, 
with  an  English  translation,  a  work  en¬ 
titled,  L’Ultie  Opouscolo,  containing  mo¬ 
ral  maxims,  &c — Also,  by  M.  Caravita, 
Thirty  Orifpnal  Letters,  with  Answers,  on 
various  subjects  of  criticLsm  and  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Points  of  Humour,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  plates,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
George  Cruickshank,  are  in  the  press. 

A  reprint  is  preparing  of  Southwell’s 
Mary  Magdalene’s  Funeral  Tears  for  the 


has  entered  with  some  confidence  on  the 
task  of  comjKwing  this  tribute  to  his  me- 
mor}'.  It  will  contain  a  faithful  record  of 
his  i^ersonal  history  and  of  his  professioiw! 
career,  illustrated  w  ith  characteristic  Ancc. 
dotes,  extracts  from  a  carefully-preservtd 
Correspondence,  and  a  variety  of  infonna. 
tion  derived  from  genuine  and  unextvp. 
tionable  sources.  In  tracing  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  talents  as  an  actor, 
and  ill  detailing  the  judicious  and  tasteful 
improvements  introduced  by  him  into  all 
the  details  of  histrionic  representation,  the 
opportunity  will  be  taken  of  giving  a  gc. 
neral  view  of  theatrical  affairs  for  the  last 
forty  years,  accomi>anied  w’ith  BiographU 
cal  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  principal 
Writers  and  Performers,  and  thusscr\ing 
as  a  com|iendium  of  dramatic  llistorj 
during  the  time  of  our  great  Tragedian. 
Fully  appreciating  the  valueofhisabundant 
materials,  the  author,  however,  would  not 
willingly  overlook  the  chance  of  even  the 
minutest  accession  to  them  ;  and  he  will 
gladly  avail  himself  of  any  authenticated 
communication,  through  his  publishers 
Messrs  Longman  and  Co.,  relating  either 
to  his  illustrious  Friend,  or  to  the  Stage, 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  it. 
nament. 

EDINBURGH. 

Quentin  Durw’ard,  by  the  Author  of 
“  Waverley,”  “  Pevcril  of  the  Peak,”  Ar. 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  3  vob. 
Post  Hvo. 

A  Scries  of  Lithographic  Sketches  of 
Scenery  in  Inverness-shire.  Painted  fn’tn 
Nature,  and  drawn  on  Stone.  By  J.  b. 
Hamilton,  Esq. 

*,*  It  is  intended  that  this  work  shall 
extend  to  three  or  four  Numlicrs,  comiTC; 
bending  some  of  the  finest  porth^n^  •>< 
Highland  Scenery,— each  Number  to  con¬ 
tain  Six  View’s. 

Hingan  Gilhaize,  or  the  Covenant^- 
3  vols.  I2mo.  By  the  Author  of  ”  An¬ 
nals  of  the  Parish.” 

Petticoat  Tales.  V^ols.  I.  and  II., 
taining,  Ist,  Constantia,  a  Roman  .  • 

2d,  Dora  ;  3d,  Flirtations  of  a  fortnig 
in  August ;  4th,  Confessions  of  a  I'unc  • 
Bowl  ;  5th,  The  Miller  of  Caldcr. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual 
the  years  1821  and  1922.  2  » 

A  New  Edition  of  the  late  Allan  Bu^ 


Death  of  our  Saviour. —  A  New  Edition  of  the  late  Allan 

Mr  James  Boaden  is  preparing  for  pub-  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  . 
lication,  a  Life  of  the  late  John  Philip  with  an  additional  Plate,  and  Correctio 
Kemble,  Esq.  including  a  History  of  the  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

Stage  froiTi  the  Death  of  Garrick  to  the  Nearly  ready  for  publication, 
pwjscnt  Time.  Haring  enjoyed  the  inti-  of  the  Rev.  John  Blacka^r,  one 
mate  and  uninterrupted  friendship  of  that  Covenanters,  compiled  chiefly  ^ 

eminent  person  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  w’ritten'  by  himselfy  while  a  prison 
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ihe  Bass,  and  I'roni  various  other  private  ^c.  Kinbellbhetl  w  iih  a  neat  Engraving, 
it-cunls.  By  A.  Crichton.  Mr  Blackader,  by  Liaars,  from  an  original  Drawing ;  giv- 
ai  the  Kestoratioii,  was  minister  of  Tra-  ing  a  correct  Representation  of  that  For- 
tjueer,  near  Dumfries.  In  his  expulsion,  tress  while  a  Slate  Prison. 

Ije  became  an  indefatigable  hekl-preacher, 

.iiid  died  in  the  Bass  after  several  years 
cx)nlinement.  »  n 

These  .Memoirs,  besides  giving  a  con- 
lisc  Sketch  of  the  Episcoj)al  Persecution, 
and  illustrating  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  events  of  tliiit  memorable  period,  coiv. 
tain  accounts  of  the  most  noted  Conven¬ 
ticles,  various  jxirticulars  of  the  Bass  Pri¬ 
son,  A-c.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found 
MUiie  account  of  that  remarkable  Rock, 

.1  list  and  short  notices  of  the  Prisoners, 


UNITED  STATES. 

A  work  will  soon  Ihj  published  by  Mr 
John  D.  Hunter,  of  New-York,  under  the 
title  of  “  Planners  and  Customs  of  several 
Indian  Tribes  located  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  including  some  Account  of  the 
Soil,  Climate,  and  Vegetable  Productions, 
and  the  Indian  Materia  Medica;  with  the 
History  of  the  .Author’s  life  during  a  re¬ 
sidence  of  fourteen  or  Ufteen  years  araotig 
them.” 
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LONDON.  Classics. 

Aucii/EOLOGY.  Sophock's,  in  English  Prose,  literally 

An  Account  of  some  recent  Discover-  from  the  Text  ot  Brunck,  uith  Notes. 
K‘s,  Mieroglyphical  l.iteniturc,  and  Egyp- 

tian  Antiquities,  &c.  By  Thomas  Young,  dra.ma. 

•'1.1).  Hvo.  7s.  Gtl.  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  with  Notes,  by 

(  ycloiwdiaof  Antiquities.  Parts  II.  Chalmers.  8  vols.  8vo.  X*.3..12«. ;  ten 
and  ill.  ito.  As.  each.  pcxrket  vols.  X.lulOs. ;  or  the  same  on 

1  arts  I.  II,  and  III.  of  a  Scries  of  royal  paper,  in  10  vols.  X*.2. 

Views  of  the  most  interesting  Remains  of  The  Cause  of  the  Greeks,  a  Play  in 
\ncicnl  Castles.  4s.  eaeh.  Acts.  By  George  Burgess,  A.M. 

KH1L10GB.VPUY. 

The  Earl  of  Ross,  a  Tragedy  in  Five 
Sctchcll’s  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  for  Acts.  3s.  6d. 

1^23.  Is.  Julian,  a  Tragedy.  Ry  Miss  M.  R. 

J'uppleincnt  to  John  Cuthell’s  Catalogue  Milford.  8vo.  5s. 

'*f  Old  B(H)ks.  2s.  hd. 

I’iut  II.  <»f  Isaac  Wilson’s  Catalogue  of  EliuCATiON. 

^•oks,  new  and  second  hand.  Is.  Cd.  History  and  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruc¬ 

tion  and  Moral  Discipline,  or  Instructiuiis 
uiOGUAm^.  conducting  Schools  through  the  A- 

Meinoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  gency  of  the  Scholars  themselves.  By  the 
<  lirLstopher  Wren.  By  James  Elmes,  k^v.  Andrew  Bell,  D.D. 
rchitect.  4to.  X.3ii3s.  Lives  of  Lcarncxl  and  Eminent  Men, 

^^aunt  Las  Casas*  Journal.  Parts  III.  adapted  to  the  use  of  Children.  2  voL  5». 
^ndlV.  XMiils.  - 

fine  arts. 

BOTANY. 

The  HrWJvK  VI  J  xr  f  o  A  Portrait  of  Washington  Irving,  with 

Z.  T"  No  I-.  38.  Te..  llale.  to  Ulustratc  the  SkeUh  Buok. 

nl  Livir^l'.?  .  ,  t  ■•>"<»  Knickerltockcr’.  New  York.  H.o. 

wni  Living  Plants.  By  Sydenham  Ld-  «  ,  1 1  « j 
’'artk  K  I  «  i*  o  n  A.liilluod. 

run  ***  Environs.  By  F.  Nash, 

i.f  •*  History  of  the  Beau-  «  ,  4.  x*  a 

^fulkamUy  of  Geraniums.  ByJl.SWeet,  *  ^  of  I’orttaiU,  coiUMting  of 

fkiiiJ! V'  n  I o  u  Di»tinguishcd  Character^  Brittah  end  Kfc 
Hon.  and  h”  rtigif.  accompanied  with  a  brief  Memoir 

“loured  of^hHaraoii.  Coroprtainif  64  Portraits, 

H  engraved  in  a  superior  manner.  0VO.  16s. 

CHRONOLOGY.  boards.  ♦  ‘  ‘ 

An  Epiiome*of  Chronology,*  from  the  history.  T 

’  reaiion  to  the  Present  Period. '  By  E.  BumetPs  History  of  his  Own  Times> 
•laydwcll.  l2mo.  5s.6d.  new  edit.  6  vols.  8vo. 
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The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain, 
from  1783  to  182S.  By  K.  P.  Brenton, 
Esq.  2  vols.  Svo.  £.liil2s. 

LAW. 

An  Essay  on  Criminal  Laws.  By 
Andrew  Green,  L.L.B.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  System  of  Algebraic  Geometry.  By 
the  Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
18s. 

Elements  of  Practical  Mechanics.  By 
Guisepj)e  VenturolL  8vo.  8s. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Ijctter  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the 
Present  State  of  Vaccination.  By  Thomas 
Brown,  surgeon.  8vo.  4s. 

Practical  Observations  on  Fever,  Dy¬ 
sentery,  and  Liver  Complaints  ;  with  an 
Essay  on  SyphiUs.  By  George  Balling- 
haU,  M.D.  8va  9s. 

Reply  to  Annotations  on  Dr  Macin¬ 
toshes  Treatise  on  Puerjieral  Fever,  by 
Mr  Moir,  surgeon ;  and  to  Letters  by  Dr 
James  Hamilton,  jun.  By  John  Macin¬ 
tosh,  M.D.  8vo.  2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Series  of  Groups,  illustrating  the 
Physiognomy,  Manners,  and  Character  of 
the  People  of  France  and  Germany.  By 
G.  Lew  is.  8vo.  £.3ii3s. ;  Medium  4to. 
£.3itl5s.;  or  proofs,  on  royal  4to. 
j6.4i(14«)6d. 

Bases  for  the  Formation  of  Literary 
Societies.  12mo.  Is. 

Major’s  Edition  of  Walton  and  Cotton’s 
Angler.  Foolscap  8vo.  IBs. 

The  Inquirer.  No.  III.  8vo.  4s. 
Frugal  and  Economical  Cookery.  Is.  6d. 
sewed,  or  2s.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  Committee  on  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge.  Is. 

The  First  Sitting  of  the  Committee  on 
the  proix>sed  Monument  to  Shakspeare. 

2s.  6d. 

Somatopsychonoologia,  being  an  Exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Controversy  concerning 
Life,  carried  on  by  Laurence,  Abernethy, 
Rennell,  and  others.  8vo. 

Details  of  the  Arrest,  Imprisonment, 
and  Liberation,  of  Mr  BowTing,  by  the 
Boarlx>n  Government.  8vo.  5s. 

Henderson’s  Observations  on  the  Ware¬ 
housing  Bill.  8vo.  2s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  ^ 

The  Linnean  System  of  Conchology, 
with  36  plates.  By  John  Mawe.  £.lnls. 
or  £.2wl2it6d4  colouied. 
novels,  tales,  and  romances. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu* 
Revolutions.  By  Count  Pecchio. 
8vo.  78.  bd. 


.Other  Times,  or  the  Monks  of  l.eadc«i. 
hall.  A  Romance.  3  vols.  12mo.  LMs. 

Logan,  a  Family  History.  4  vols. 
12mo.  £  I II  4s. 

The  Pioneers,  or  the  Sources  of  Sus. 
quehanna.  3  vols.  12mo.  ISg. 

Whittingham’s  Pocket  Novelists,  vols. 
IX.  X.  and  XI. ;  containing  Tom  Jones, 
by  Fielding.  -9s. 

The  Spy,  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground. 
By  Mr  Cooper.  3  vols.  12mo.  IHs. 

Ada  Reis,  a  Tale.  3  vols.  Fo(»lsrap 
8vo.  15s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Friendship.  A  Tale. 
12mo«  5s. 

Rassela  Principe  d’Abissinia,  tradutto 
dall  Inglese  del  Signor  Dottor  Johnson. 

1 2mo.  6s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories:  second  edit, 
with  12  plates,  draw  n  and  engraved  by  (J. 
Cruikshank.  7s. 

Isabel  de  Bersus,  a  Tradition  of  the 
Twelfth  Century.  3  vols.  18s. 

Modes  of  Life,  or  Tow’n  and  Country. 
3  vols.  12mo.  IBs. 

A  Sketch  of  her  own  Circle.  By  Miss 
Russel.  4  vols.  12mo.  £.1h4s. 

The  Spirit  of  Anecdote  and  Wit.  By 
John  Seward,  Esq.  4  vols.  IHmo.  IBs. 

An  Alpin  Tale,  suggested  by  some  cir. 
cumstances  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  la-sl  Century,  with  numerous  Notes, 
illustrative  and  characterstic.  ?  vols.  1 2nio. 

Christmas  Stories  :  containing  John 
Wildgoose,  the  Poacher ;  the  Smuggler ; 
and  Good  Nature,  or  Parish  Mattw. 
12mo.  3s. 

The  Two  Broken  Hearts,  a  Tale. 
Shere  Afkuse,  the  first  Husband  of 
Nourmahal,  a  Legend  of  HindiK>stan.  By 
T.  li.  Plouche. 


POETRY. 


The  Fudge  Family  in  Englai^* 
Natura  Rerum ;  or  the  Nature  o 
Things.  By  A.  Dunderpate. 

,  Sacred  Leisure ;  or  Poems  on  Religi'**** 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson. 
Foolscap  8 VO.  6s. 

The  Maid’s  Revenge,  and  other  Poems- 


By  Cheviot  Ticheburn.  Hvo. 

Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poet^  ) 
John  Bowring,  Esq.  Vol.  11. 

An  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  the  we 

Rev.  Henry  Martyn, with sinallff^ 

By  John  LawsoPi  missionary  at  Cwnit  ' 
author  of  Orients  Harping,  and  »  o 
in  India.  Foolscap  Svo.  , 

Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Verse.  ) 
Merry.  12mo.  4s.  . 

The  Golden  Age,  or  England 
*3,  in  an  Epistte  to  a  httend 

Bvo.  u  Ml- 

The  Voice  of  the  Vimdois,  or  Ihc 

niac  of  the  Vallies.  Svo. 
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POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Dcvotiotial  Kxerciscs  cxtractctl  from 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  tluji  Interna-  Bishop  Patrick.  By  Miss  Hawkins.  3a. 
iH)nal  Policy  of  Modern  Europe.  By  the  Clarke’s  History  of  Intolerance.  Vol. 
Hon.  F.  Eden.  Svo.  15s.  II.  Svo.  lOs.  (kl. 

A  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Surrey  Knowles'.s  Sermons.  Vols.  II.  and  III. 
on  the  Agricultural  Distress.  By  P.  Svo.  11s.  The  same  in  3  vols.  ISmo. 
.Maugles.  Is.  6tl.  13s.  (>d. 

Outlines  of  a  System  of  Political  Eco-  Atkins's  Discourses  on  the  King’s  Pro- 
noinv.  By  T.  Joplin.  Hvo.  128.  clamation,  &.c.  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

Errors  in  our  Funding  System,  with  the  A  Sermon  preached  at  Glasgow  at  the 
Mode  of  Heviewing  them.  By  John  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Unitarian 
llrickwoiHl.  Is.  Association.  By  James  Yates,  M. A. 

(M»servalions  on  the  Elfect  produced  by  IHmo.  2s. 
ilie  Kx[>cnditure  of  Government  during  Lloyd’s  llorte  Theologica? ;  or  a  Scries 
the  llestriction  of  Cash  Payments.  By  of  Essays  on  Physic,  Morals,  and  Theo- 
W.  Blake,  Es<j.  F.  11.  S.  Bvo.  4s.  F>gy.  10s.  (»d. 

A  Letter  to  l.ord  Archibald  Hamilton,  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  or  the 
on  Alterations  in  the  Value  of  Money.  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
bvo.  ligion.  Bv  John  Read.  12mo.  4s. 

riie  Orange  System  exix)8ed,  and  the  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  Clergy 
Orange  Societies  proved  to  be  unconsti-  of  England,  from  the  Misrejiresentations 
tutiunal  and  illegal.  3s.  6d.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  a  Bencficerl 

Impartial  and  Philosophical  Strictures  Clerg}’man.  Bvo.  28. 
nn  rarliamenUiry  Reform,  &c.  Bvo.  3s.  Sermons  delivered  at  Salters*  Hall,  l)e- 
Some  Considerations  on  the  Present  tween  the  years  1  BOO  and  1  BIO.  By  the 

Distressed  State  of  the  British  West  In-  late  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington.  S^ond 

dia  Colonies.  Bvo.  Is.  6d.  Edition.  12s. 

A  lleiiionstrance,  addressed  to  Henry  A  Vindication  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  By  one  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterlxirough,  from  the 

“  Working  Clergy.”  Bvo.  28.  Animadversions  of  a  Writer  in  the  Ediu- 

Some  0!>sen'ations  ujX)!!  a  Pamphlet,  burgh  Review.  Bvo.  Is.  6d. 

entitled,  Remarks  on  the  Consumption  Retiections  on  the  Claims  of  Protestant 
of  Public  Wealth,  by  the  Clergy  of  every  and  Popish  Dissenters,  especially  of  the 

Christian  Nation,”  &c.  By  the  Rev.  latter,  to  an  Equality  in  Civil  Privileges, 

Francis  Thackeray,  M.A.  Bvo.  Is,  6d.  with  the  Menilxnrs  of  the  Established 

The  Domestic  Policy  of  the  British  Church.  By  Robert  Morres,  M.A.  Wilts. 

Empire,  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  Bvo.  2s. 

loreign  Interests.  Bvo.  9s.  Lightfoot’s  Works.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Reflections  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  J.  R.  Pitman.  VoL  VIII.  128. 
lla?  19ih  Century.  Bvo.  Ts. 

Substance  of  Mr  Brougham’s  Speech  topography. 

in  the  House  of  (’ommons,  Feb.  4,  1B23,  Neale’s  Historical  Description  of  Blen- 
u|)on  the  War  with  S|)ain.  Is.  6d.  heim,  with  six  Views.  Bvo.  6t. 

The  Holy  Alliance  versus  Spain,  con-  _ 

taining  the  scx'eral  Notes  and  Declarations  vo  a  a 

vf  the  Allied  Pow’ers,  with  the  firm,  spirit-  Colombia  ;  being  a  Geographical,  Sta- 
and  dignified  Replies  of  the  SiNUiish  tistical.  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Po- 
iortes.  is.  6d.  litical,  Account  of  that  Country.  2  vols. 

THEOLOGY.  Bvo.  jC.InIBs.  . 

^The  Protestant  Dissenter’s  Catechism  ;  The  Belgian  Traveller,  being  a  Com- 
<th  edition,  with  a  Preface.  By  W.  pletc  Guide  through  the  United  Nether- 
t^man,  D.D.  12mo.  Is.  lands,  or  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 

l^tures  on  the  Pleasures  of  Religion,  land.  By  Edmund  Boyce,  with  Maps 

7  the  ttev.  H.  J.  Burder,  M.A.  1  vol.  and  Views.  Fourth  edit.  Bs.  Iwund. 

Ts.  6d.  The  Traveller’s  Guide  down  the  Rhing. 

,  ^  y^’catise  on  the  Genius  and  Object  of  By  A.  Schreiber ;  with  a  Map.  New  edi- 

*  I  atriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and  the  tion.  IBmo.  Bs. 

nstian  Dispensations.  By  the  Rev.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  th^  Moreo. 
'••  a-  Faber.  8  vols.  Bvo.  £.l«l8.  By  Sir  WilUam  Gcll.  Bvo.  lAs. 

on  Scripture  Comparison.  By  The  Pyrenees  and  the  South  of  Fftncc, 
Rev.  w.  B.  Collver.  Bvo.  in  November  and  December  last.  Bvo. 
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The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 
Journal.  (No.  LXXV\)  Feb.  1823.  6s. 

Volume  V"I.  Part  I.  Supplement*  to  the 
Fourth  and  Firth  Editions  of  the  Encyclo- 
pa;dia  Britannica,  illustrated  by  Engrav¬ 
ings.  £.lii5s. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  or  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Literature,  Vol.  XIX.  Part  II. 
Sixth  Edition^  revised,  corrected,  and 
improved.  Illustrated  by  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  Engravings.  IGs. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern 
Whale  Fishery  ;  including  Researches  and 
Discoveries  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  West 
Greerdand,  made  in  the  Summer  of  1822, 
iii  the  ship  Batlin  of  Liverpool.  By 
William  Scorcsby,  J  im.  F.R.S.E,  M.W.S. 
Ac.  Ac.  Commander.  With  a  IVIap  and 
Engravings.  16s.  boards. 

Observations  on  tlie  Present  State  of 
the  Country,  as  aflectcd  by  the  Return  to 
Cash  Payments,  Unet^ual  Taxation,  Ac. 
is. 

The  Popular  Suixisrtitions  and  Festive 
Amusements  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  By  W.  Grant  Stewart.  12mo.  Cs. 
Ijoards. 

Tables  of  Interest  at  Four  per  Cent., 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

KUROPE.  “  S|>aniards !  France  is  not  at  war  with 

Fr.wce.— The  first  decisively  hostile  your  country.  Sprung  from  the  same 

movement,  on  the  i>art  of  France,  has  at  bU>od  as  your  kings,  I  can  have  no  wish 

length  been  made.  The  army  of  the  but  for  your  independence,  your  happiness, 

Pyrenee.s  broke  up  from  its  cantonments  your  glorj'.  I  am  going  to  cross  the  Pyr- 
on  the  7th  April,  and  immediately  crossed  cnees  at  the  head  of  1()0,0()()  Frenchmen  ; 

the  Bidas.soa.  This  intelligence  was  an-  but  it  i.s  in  order  to  unite  myself  to  the 

nounced  by  telegraph  to  the  French  go-  Spaniards,  friends  of  order  and  of  the  laws, 

vernment,  and  the  latest  news  from  Paris  to  assist  tlicm  in  setting  free  their  captive 

contain  no  accounts  of  the  sub.sequent  King,  in  raising  again  the  altar  and  the 

inovenients  of  the  army.  The  Duke  D*  throne,  in  rescuing  priests  from  exile,  men 
Angouleme  left  Paris  on  the  15th  ult.  to  of  jirojKrty  from  spoliation,  and  the  whole 

take  the  command  of  the  invading  army  ;  people  from  the  (iomination  of  an  ambi- 

and,  jircvious  to  entering  Spain,  addressed  tious  few,  who,  while  they  proclaim  liberty, 
the  follow  ing  Proclamation  to  the  people  are  prei>aring  only  the  slavery  and  ruin 
of  that  country,  dated  from  his  hcad-ipiar-  of  Spain. 

ters  at  Bayonne,  on  the  2d  in.stant :  “  Spaniards  !  Kverj'  thing  will  l)c  done 

The  King  of  France,  by  recalling  for  you  and  with  you.  The  French  are 
his  Amha.ssador  from  Madrid,  hojx:d  that  not,  and  wish  not  to  lie,  any  thing  but 
the  S|)anish  (Jovemment,  warned  of  its  your  auxiliaries.  Your  standard  alone 
dangers,  would  return  to  more  moderate  shall  float  over  your  cities ;  the  provinces 
sentiments,  and  would  cc.ise  to  lx?  deaf  traversed  by  our  soldiers  shall  be  adini- 
to  the  counsels  of  benevolence  and  rca-  nistered  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  by  Spa- 
s*>n.  Tw’o  months  and  a  half  have  passed  iiish  authorities;  the  sevcrc.st  diseipline 
away,  and  His  Majesty  has  in  vain  ex-  shall  be  observed ;  every  thing  necessary 
I>octed  the  establishment  in  Spain  of  an  for  the  service  of  the  army  shall  be  paid 
order  of  things  compatible  \\ith  the  safety  for  with  scrupulous  punctuality  :  we  do 
of  neighbouring  States.  not  pretend  cither  to  impose  laws  on  you, 

“The  French  Government  has  for  two  or  to  occupy  your  country;  wc  ^rish 
entire  years  endured,  with  a  forlx?aranre  nothing  but  your  deliverance  ;  as  soon  as 
without  example,  the  most  unmerited  we  have  obtained  it,  wc  will  retuni  to  our 
provocations  ;  the  revolutionary- faction,  country',  happy  to  have  preserved  a  gonc- 
which  has  destroyed  the  royal  authority  rous  ixjople  from  the  miseries  producetl 
in  your  country — which  holds  your  Kitig  by  revolution,  and  which  experience  has 
captive — which  calls  for  hi.s  dethrone-  taught  us  hut  too  well  to  apprecLitc.” 
ment — which  menaces  his  life  and  that  The  Duke  of  iJclluno,  the  French  mi- 
of  his  family,  has  carried  Ircyond  your  nistcr  of  war,  is  also  with  the  invading 
frontiers  its  guilty  efforts.  It  has  tried  army.  He  left  Paris,  it  api)cars,  in  con- 
all  means  to  corrupt  the  army  of  His  Most  sequence  of  reported  disaffection  among 
^hristian  Majesty,  and  to  excite  troubles  the  troojis,  and  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
rn  France,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  spiracy  against  the  Government,  in  which 
succeeded,  by  the  contagion  of  its  doctrines  oirc  of  the  Aides-du-camp  of  Gen.  Guil- 
of  its  example,  to  produce  the  insur-  Icminot,  chief  of  the  staff’  to  the  Duke 
*^tion  of  Naples  and  Piedmont.  De-  D’Angouleme,  was  implicateil,  and  has 
*^ve<l  in  its  expectations,  it  has  invited  lieen  brought  to  Paris  in  custody.  A 
traitors,  condemned  by  our  tribunals,  to  number  of  other  individuals  have  also 
f^nsummate,  under  the  protection  of  tri-  been  arrested,  in  consequence  of  this  dls- 
utuphant  rebellion,  the  plots  which  they  covery.  The  last  French  papers  state  that 
formed  against  their  country.  It  is  the  Duke  of  Belluno  was  to  cross  the  Bi- 
tinie  to  put  a  stop  to  the  anarchy  which  dassoa  with  the  troops ;  that  he  would 
Spain  in  pieces,  which  takes  from  it  afterwards  Inspect  the  ewp*  tTarmee  as- 
*ne  power  of  settling  its  colonial  disputes,  scmbled  at  Perpignan,  and  then  proceed 
j  'ch  scpamte-i  it  from  Europe,  which  has  to  Paris  to  resume  his  functions  in  the 
ken  all  its  relations  with  the  august  war  department. 

‘  vereigna  whom  the  same  intentions  and  Spaik.— -The  ordinary  Cortes  of  Spain 

vibw’s  unite  with  His  Most  assembled  on  the  1st  March.  The  King 
Christian  Majesty,  and  which  compro-  was  absent  from  iiKlisposition,  and  hw 
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the  other  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  expresaes  the  strongest 
determination  to  resist  all  foreign  inter¬ 
ference.  The  King  of  S))ain  set  out  from 
Aiadrid  for  Seville  on  the 
previously  been  arranged, 
corted  by  6000  troops, 
mand  of  the  Count  D'Ablshal,  and  it  was 
said  that  there  were  22,000  stationed  at  pair  it.- 
different  places  on  the  road,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Royal  Family  against  the 
army  of  the  Faith.  A  great  crowd  of  the 
citizens  of  Madrid  was  collected  at  the 
gate  of  Toledo,  with  a  view  of  seeing  the 
royal  cavalcade  pass  ;  hut  they  were  dis- 
ap|X)inted,  the  King,  Queen,  Ac.  going  in 
sedan  chairs  by  a  private  road  out  of  the 
city,  to  their  carriages,  which  were  sta¬ 
tioned  a  short  distance  l>cyond  the  gate. 

They  were  in  their  carriages  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  the  crowd  were  not  aware 
that  they  were  gone  till  nine,  when  the 
guards  were  withdrawn  from  the  gate. 

No  disturlMmcc  api)ears  to  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  dejwrture  of 
the  Royal  Family.  The  Cortes  were  to  close 
the  session  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  King  had  passed  Oceana,  when 
the}'  would  adjourn  to  the  16th  of  April, 
the  day  on  which  they  are  to  hold  their 
first  sitting  in  Seville. 

Portugal.— An  insurrection  against 
the  Constitutional  Government  has  broken 
out  in  this  country,  headed  by  the  Conde 
D'Amarante ;  and  although  it  was  at  first 
represented  as  a  trifling  movement,  it 
seems  from  subsequent  accounts  to  be  so  Chika. — Fire  at  Canton. — A 

formidable  as  to  occupy  the  attention  of  ful  fire  broke  out  in  Canton  on  th 
a  great  part  of  the  regular  troops,  and  of  the  1st  of  Nov.  last,  which  i 
may  thereby  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  one-third  of  the  city  to  ashes,  J 
deriving  much  benefit  from  the  generous  stroyed  the  whole  of  the  East  Ind: 
resolutions  of  their  brethren  of  Portugal,  pany’s  Factories  there.  The  nui 

Sweden. — By  recent  accounts  from  houses  destroyed  was  calculated  at 
Hamburgh,  it  appears  that  a  plot  has  been  though  the  Chinese  calculate  the 
detected  in  Sw^en,  of  which  the  object  of  16,000.  This  extensive  dev: 
was  a  change  of  dynasty,  embracing  the  was  in  some  measure  attributable 
assassination  of  the  King — the  means,  a  Chinese,  who,  with  that  narrow 
militar}'  revolt.  Fictitious  orders,  with  the  which  prevented  the  adoption  of 
forged  signature  of  a  General  Officer  hold-  lar  plan  proposed  by  Evelyn  in  tl 
ing  a  high  official  situation,  were  address-  fire  of  London  in  1666,  not  only 
ed  to  the  Commanders  of  several  corps,  to  assist  in  pulling  down  the  hoa# 
in  which  the  assassination  of  the  Kir\g  even  prevented  the  Europeans  ft 
and  Crown  Prince  was  announced  as  an  sorting  to  this  means  of  stoppjng 
event  ready  to  be  )iut  into  execution.  A  vages  of  the  devouring  element 
reward  of  10,000  Banco  dollars,  which  British  seamen,  belonging  to  t 
has  been  offered  for  the  discovery’  of  the  India  Company’s  ships,  exerted 
author,  speaks  the  importance  attached  to  selves  to  the  utmost  to  sore  the 
the  plot,  which,  however,  is  too  ambigu-  ties,  but  in  vain.  The  conflsgrat 
ously  descril^ed  to  be  cleariy  understood,  most  awful  i  Never,”  say*  *, 
until  farther  explanation.  'man,  whose  letter  is  dated  tlie  ^ 

Italy.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Na-  November,  “  did  I  see  so  t^* 
pies,  dated  11th  March.  “  We  reijret  to  (if  we  could  divest  it  of  the  ides 


were  aesiroyeo— 21  persons  killed  and 
125  wounded.”  The  writer  had  that 
morning  received  a  private  note  from  hU 
brother,  dated  the  8th,  and  of  which  the 

iOUi,  as  had  following  is  an  extract : _ “  W 

He  w'as  es-  all  in  a  state  of  the 
under  the  com 


e  are  still 
greatest  confusion.  I 
find  the  damage  done  in  the  city  alone 
will  require  upwards  of  £50,000  to  re. 

Another  letter  on  the  same  sub. 
ject,  dated  Palermo,  7th  March— We 
are  still  in  great  confu.siun,  owing  to  a 
severe  earthquake  on  the  5th.  I'he  hcnise 
next  to  us  suffered  considerably,  and  one 
or  two  houses  in  the  same  square  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite  destroyed.  Alx)ut 
fifteen  lives  have  been  lost,  and  twice  as 
many  wounded.  The  supjiosed  dama<rc 
is  about  £.100,000,  but  nothing  precisi* 
is  ascertained,  nor  do  we  hear  that  any 
other  part  of  the  island  has  suffered.” 

Greece. — The  news  from  Greece  is 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  .  The 
capture  of  the  citadel  of  Patras,  the  Ak. 
rocorinthos,  by  the  Christians,  is  com- 
municated  through  so  many  channels 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any 
doubt  of  its  truth.  This  is  the  nnjst 
important  fortress  in  Greece,  and  the  key 
of  the  Morea  ;  and  its  acquisition  In  the 
Greeks  is  no  less  gratifying,  as  a  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  the  infidel  Tyrant, 
than  as  a  vast  addition  to  the  strength  of 
the  Patriots. 
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r  clement,  after  swallowing  on  the  21tt  December  last,  and  the  naval 
ets,  and  temples,  which  had  force  of  Morales  is  reduced  to  one  brig, 
ck  of  earthquakes  and  the  Chili.— Accounts  of  a  dreadful  earth- 

je  for  ages,  seemed  still  in-  quake  in  Chili  are  contained  in  letters 
t  was  feared  that  the  whole  w'ritten  from  Santiago  dc  Chili,  and  dated 
ill  a  prey  to  the  flames.”  28th  November.  This  lamentable  occur- 
e  Company,  which  had  been  rence  took  place  on  the  14th  November, 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  The  princijxil  shock,  which  lasted  four 
believed,  exceed  £.450,000.  minutes,  was  felt  in  Valparaiso,  which 
woollen  goods  consumed  is  place,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses, 
300,000,  exclusive  of 13,000  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  lives  lost 
of  the  estimated  value  of  did  not  exceed  200 ;  and  among  the  suf- 
d  the  Factory,  with  its  fur-  ferers,  we  regret  to  state,  were  a  few 
hich  is  valued  at  £.60,000^  Englishmen.  In  Santiago,  the  capital,  the 

injury  has  been  less  severe  ;  but  the 
'  churches  have  been  left  in  a  very  unsafe 

state.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  ivere  liv¬ 
ing  in  tents,  not  trusting  to  the  tottering 
Spaxisit  iNI  AIN. — The  American  papers  state  of  their  houses,  and  fearful  of  another 
contain  advices  from  the  Spanish  IVIain,  shock. 

broujiht  by  the  Hipjx)menesfrom  Curacoa,  Mexico.— By  accounts  from  Vera 
uhcncc  she  sailed  on  the  11th  of  Febru-  Cruz  of  the  3d  February,  it  appears  that 
an\  which  state  that  the  Spanish  General  the  resistance  to  Iturbide’s  government  in 
Morales  was  entirely  hemmed  in  and  Mexico  has  been  successful,  and  that  his 
powerless.  General  Paez  had  sent  back  short-lived  reign  is  at  an  end.  On  the 
from  San  Carlos  1 500  men,  stating  to  preceding  day,  a  convention  was  signed 
General  Soublette,  that  he  had  no  use  for  between  the  leaders  of  the  Imjxirialist  and 
them,  having  General  Morales  complete-  Republican  troops,  for  establishing  the  form 
ly  in  his  power.  A  large  army  marched  of  government  best  adapted  to  the  country'. 

Uio  Hache  to  co-operate  with  the  A  clause  in  the  convention  secures  the 

squadron  blockading  Maracaibo,  consist-  Ex-emperor  against  jxirsonal  molestation ; 

ing  of  20  sail.  The  Spanish  frigate  Li-  and  some  letters  state  that  ho  has  deter- 

^ra  was  totally  lost  at  St  Jago  de  Cuba  mined  to  retire  to  a  private  station. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT 


House  or  Lords _ March  19.— The  dispose  of  the  library.  Earl  Grey,  observ- 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  reply  to  a  question  ing  upon  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
hy  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  denied  that  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  King’s  Minis- 
thc  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  ters  upon  this  point,  took  occasion  to 
absolutely  hopeless,  though  he  ad-  allude  to  more  serious  differences,  which, 
united  that  the  probability  of  averting  a  as  he  said,  were  generally  understood  to 
''■ar  between  France  and  Spain  was  great-  exist  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  Lord  Chan- 
ly  diminished.  The  noble  Earl  repeated  cellor  positively  denied  the  existence  of 
Mr  Canning’s  declaration,  that  Ministers  any  such  differences. 

''CTc  most  willing  to  lay  before  Parlia-  '  March  24— The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in 
tuent  a  full  explanation  of  the  part  which  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  the  Earl  of 
they  had  taken  in  the  late  negotiations  on  Darnley,  explained,  that  the  late  increase 
the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  assured  the  in  the  strength  of  the  navy  ought  not  to 
House,  that  his  motives  for  postponing  the  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  any  apprehen- 
wplanation  until  after  the  recess,  were  sion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
distinct  from  any  desire  to  consult  this  country  is  in  danger  of  being  involved 
c  personal  convenience  of  himself  or  his  in  the  war  impending  on  the  Continent. 
^Ueagues.— On  the  second  reading  of  the  The  increase  in  question  was,  he  said,  to 
*‘ug’g  Property  Bill,  Lord  Ellcnborough  be  treated  as  a  measure  of  the  ordinary  po- 
^Kgested  a  doubt  whether,  as  the  late  licy,  which  directs,  that,  when  other  coun- 
•'iug  died  without  a  will,  hit  library  did  tries  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  hostilities, 
uot  descend  to  his  present  Majesty  as  a  this  country  should  not  be  unprepared  for 
regale^  and  whether,  In  consequence,  any  event. 

«  was  not  inalienable.  The  Lord  Chan-  ‘  A  conversation  followed  upon  the  third 
^  or  hesitated  to  answer  the  question  in  reading  of  the  National  Debt  Reduction 
form.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  Bill,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  Marquis 
had  no  doubt  of  the  King’s  right  to  of  Lansdowne  repeated  all  the  arg^jmciits 
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used  by  himself,  and  in  the  House  of  an  interdict  of  the  Crown  of  France  to  the 

Commons,  to  prove  that  the  fund  arising  family  of  the  late  usurper.  After  a  few 
from  tlic  sale  of  the  dead  charge  annuities  words  from  the  Earl  of  Damky  and  Lord 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  Melville,  the  House  adjourned  to  the  lOth 
surplus  income ;  and  that  the  appropria-  of  April. 

tkm  of  this  fund  to  the  reduction  of  the  House  or  Commoks.— .jVforcA  ^ 
debt  partakes  of  the  delusive  character  Lord  A.  Hamilton  presented  a  petition 
of  the  old  Sinking  Fund.  The  Noble  from  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Young, 
Marquis  moved  an  amendment,  fixing  complaining  of  certain  conduct  of  the 
the  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  Magistrates  of  Inventess.  His  Lordship 
the  debt  at  £.3,000,000.  After  a  few  gave  notice^  that,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
words  from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  he  would  submit  a  motion  respecting  Scots 
Bexley,  and  the  Earl  o€  Damley,  the  a-  Juries.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
mendment  was  rejected  without  a  division,  then  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions  re> 
On  the  third  reading  of  the  King's  Pro*  cognizing  the  advantages  of  a  Sinking 
perty  Bill,  Lord  Ellenborough  took  occa-  Fund.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and 
sion  again  to  demand  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Mr  Baring  repeated  nearly  their  former 
opinion  as  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  arguments  in  defence  of  a  Sinking  Fund ; 
King  to  dispose  of  the  personal  chattels  and  Messrs  Hume,  Grey  Bennct,  and 
of  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Chancellor  de-  other  Members,  reiterat^  their  attack, 
dared  his  conviction,  that,  even  before  Mr  Hume  moved  an  amendment,  that 
^Hie  act  39th  of  the  late  King,  empowering  taxes  be  remitted  to  the  amount  of  the 
the  King  to  bequeath  his  property  by  surplus  revenue,  which  was  negatived  by 
will,  the  King  had  the  power  of  alienating  a  majority  of  110  to  39 ;  the  resolutions 
the  personal  chattels  of  the  Crown  du-  were  afterwards  agreed  to, 
ring  life.  His  lordship  rested  his  opinion  March  4s— Mr  Hume  brought  forward 

upon  the  oldest  authorities,  including  his  important  motion  respecting  the  Church 
Bracton  and  Fleta.  The  Lord  Chancel-  Establishment,  Church  Property, 
lor  explained,  that  his  inability  to  give  an  Tithes  of  Ireland.  In  a  lengthened  speech, 
unqualified  answer  to  this  question  upon  the  Hon.  Member  endeavoured  to  prow 
a  former  evening  did  not  arise  from  any  that  these  w'ere  national  property,  and 
doubt  of  the  power  of  the  King  to  give  the  could  therefore  be  disposed  of  by  a  vote 
library  of  his  late  Majesty  to  any  definite  in  Parliament.  The  motion  was  warmly 
donee,  whether  an  individual  or  a  cor-  opposed  by  Mr  Plunkett,  by  Mr  Goul- 
poration  ;  but  from  a  doubt  whether  the  bum,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  by 
British  nation,  w'hich  could  not  be  regard-  Mr  Peel ;  and  supported  by  Mr  M.  Fitt¬ 
ed  as  such  a  definited  one,  could  receive  gerald  (the  Kni^t  of  Kerry,)  by  Mr 
the  gift.  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  Denman,  and  Mr  Monck.  On  a  division, 
himself  as  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  the  second  of  his  resolutions  was  lort  by 
answer*;  and  made  some  allusions  to  the  a  majority  of  167  to  62 ;  the  others  wen; 
concurrence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  King's  negatived  w'ithout  a  division.— The  saw 
Property  Bill  with  the  gift  of  the  library,  evening,  the  sulgect  of  the  West 
*  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  repelled,  with  some  Piracies  was  brought  forward  by 

indignation,  the  Wnt  that  these  objects  Manyatt,  when  it  was  satisfactorily  sbosn 

had  any  connexion  ;  and  called  upon  the  by  Sir  G.  Cockbura,  that  the  secunty  ot 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  vouched  for  the  the  British  Commerce  bad  been  the  aM* 
perfect  sincerity  and  disinterested  gene-  lous  care,  not  only  of  the  Admiralty, 
rosity  of  the  gift  of  the  library.  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ft*  FowiF’) 

March  26.  —  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  Ibirs,  who  had  to  conduct  a 
gave  notice,  that,  on  the  14th  of  next  with  the  Government  of  afriendly^|^ 
month,  he  would  lay  on  the  table  Papers  previouaiy  tok  the  adoption  of 
connect  with  the  late  n^otiations  upon  more  efilcaeioiui  for  the  protection  o 

the  quarrel  between  France  and  Spain,  merce  than  a  naval  force  alone  couW 

Earl  Grey  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  been. 

proof,  that  all  hope  of  accommodation  March  5— Mr  Aberaombie  m 
was  at  an  end,  affbrded  by  the  Earl  of  Address  to  hfa  Majesty, 

Liverpool's  notice ;  and  pot  the  same  tion  to  the  existence  of  Orange 
queAkm  put  in  the  other  House  by  Lord  in  Ireland,  founded  upon  Haarf 
J.  Rttssd,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  gum-  and  assuring  his  Majesty 
rantec  of  ttie  Bourbon  Dynasty  on  the  would  co-operate  most  iion 

port  of  this,  country.  The  Earl  of  IJver-  effort  to  eaibroe  the  due  sdiw  ^ 
reply,  obsvved,  that  there  was  of  the  kw  in  that  country*  He 
no'Secret  arUde  contravening  the  terms  mean  to  call  upon  the  Covernm^ 
df  the  Treaties  before  the  public.  The  down  those  Assdciationi ;  miited 

only  guarantee  given  by  this  country  was  that  if  the  Government  was  it*e 
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in  opinion  u[X)n  the  subject,  they  would  the  State  should  be  reimbursed  the  cost 
>0011  have  the  Orangemen  os  good  and  of  the  purchase. 

loyal  subjects  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  3farc/<7.— Lord  Palmerston  brought 

Ireland,  as  any  other  portion  of  the  com-  forward  the  Army  Estimates,  when  the 
munity.— Mr.  Goulbum  o|i|>09ed  the  mo-  resolutions  were  all  agreed  to ;  some  ob- 
tion,  and  justified  the  conduct  and  princi-  jections  were  made  by  Mr  ilume,  Mr 
jilos  of  the  Orange  Societies.  the  Creevey,  and  other  Gentlemen,  to  various 

Hon.  Gent,  put  off  his  motion  for  some  items  of  expense,  but  nothing  occurred 
weeks,  he  would  have  found  that  the  Ixnd  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  worthy  of 
Lieutenant  had  recommended  an  assimi-  |)erticular  attention, 
laiionof  tlic  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  Eng-  March  10.— >The  princijxil  topic  this 
laud,  on  the  subject  of  secret  Societies.  He  evening  w'as  the  Army  Estimates*  Re¬ 
should  therefore  move  the  previous  ques-  port.  The  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
tion,  as  the  motion  could  confer  no  benefit,  w-erc  read  seriatim^  and  each  of  them  was 
and  n'as  calculated  to  convey  a  censure  on  met  by  some  objection,  from  Mr  Hume, 
the  Irish  Government.  ( Cftecring.J — Sir  Colont:!  Davies,  or  Mr  (»rey  Beruiet.— On 
J.  Newport  condemned  all  secret  po-  the  House  going  into  a  Committee  on  the 
litiral  Societies,  as  tending  to  emluirrass  Assessed  Taxes,  Mr  Curweii  proposed,  as 
the  Government,  and  obstruct  the  free  ex-  an  instruction  to  the  Committee,  to  repeal 
ecutiun  of  the  Laws ;  and  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  window  tax  upon  all  houses  paying 
a  speech  of  considerable  energy,  defended  £5,  or  under,  of  annual  rent.  The  Chan- 
tlic  Orange  Societies,  and  said  that  they  ccllor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed  the  pro- 
were  established  for  loyal  and  constitu-  (losition,  on  the  ground  that  such  cases 
tional  purjwscs.— M.  Canning  admitted,  of  hardship  under  the  tax  arc  already 
that  unanimity  of  opinion  did  not  exist  in  sufficiently  provided  for.  The  motion 
the  Cabinet  with  respect  to  recent  pro-  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  87  to  34. 
ceedings  in  Ireland,  and  the  grand  ques-  Some  modifications  of  the  tax,  suggested 
f  ion  of  the  Catholic  claims ;  but  he  assured  by  Mr  Cur  wen,  were,  however,  promised 
the  House,  that  no  Government  could  be  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
more  inclined  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Afarch  11.— On  the  House  going  into 
Ireland  with  an  equal  hand,  or  more  a  Committee  upon  the  National  Debt  Re¬ 
united  in  the  determination  to  support  duction  Bill,  Mr  Grenfdl  gave  a  long 
that  Government  in  Ireland,  under  whose  detail  of  the  mischievous  operation  of  the 
influence  the  principle  had  been  already  old  system  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  which 
admitted.— Upon  this,  Mr  Abercrombie  the  country  acted  in  the  double  capacity 
said,  that  every  object  he  had  in  view  of  lender  and  borrower.  By  a  reference 
would  be  effectually  attained  by  the  coarse  to  the  negotiation  of  the  loan  in  1819,  he 
which  Government  had  stated  their  in-  showed  that,  by  not  borrowing  from  the 
tention  of  adopting,  and  consequently  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  directly,  the 
withdrew  his  motion.  Government  sustained  a  loss  of  6,  or  7, 

.  March  6— After  some  miscellaneous  or  8  per  cent.— a  loss  which,  upon  the 
^’'^ainess  bad  been  disposed  of;  Mr  Goulbum  •  i^gregate  of  years,  he  estimated  as  high 
aaplamcd  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  as  50  millions.  He  declared  himself,  how- 
measure  (or  rather  measures,  for  there  ever,  as  friendly  to  a  bom  Jide  Sinking 
are  two  of  them)  which  he  proposes  to  Fund  as  he  was  hostile  to  a  fictitious  one, 
introduce  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Irish  and  ridiculed  Mr  Ricardo’s  scheme  for 
Tithe  system.  His  first  Bill  was  to  be  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  by  a 
(he  said)  but  temporary  and  provisional,  contribution  from  property*  Mr  J.  Smith 
Ft  was  intended  to  give  by  it  the  advan-  applauded  the  conduct  of  Mr  Vansittart 
^agesof  acomposition  to  the  tithe  payer,  in  the  transaction  of  1819.  Sir  Henry 
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tional  debt  in  a  month  or  two,  spread  over 
a  long  track  of  time,  such  a  contribution 
would  not  be  unattainable.  Mr  T.  Martin 
denied  that  the  Sinking  Fund  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Ministers.  Mr  Hume  affirmed, 
that  the  habitual  compliance  of  the  House 
of  Commons  placed  the  Sinking  Fund 
absolutely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  af¬ 
firmed  that  Ministers  had,  from  time  to 
time,  taken  324  millions  fiom  that  fund. 
A  conversation  followed,  in  which  the 
former  speakers,  Mr  Monck,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  Ac.  took  part ;  and  at  length,  Mr 
Hume  moved  an  amendment,  restricting 
the  Sinking  Fund  in  terms  to  the  actual 
surplus-revenue. — The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  65  to  7. 

AJarch  13.— Lord  Cranborne  moved 
for  a  Committee  on  the  Game  Laws.  He 
enforced  the  necessity  of  his  motion  by 
stating,|[that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
1467  fiersons  had  been  committed  for  of¬ 
fences  against  these  laws,  and  in  the  last 
month  of  that  year  372.  Sir  John  Se¬ 
bright  seconded  the  motion.  He  spoke 
at  some  length  upon  the  demoralizing 
eHect  of  those  laws,  observing,  that  they 
annually  threw  into  prison  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  who, 
with  whatever  feelings  they  entered  their 
prisons,  emerged  from  thence  confirmed 
Villains.  Sir  John  Shelley  opposed  the 
motion.  He  attributed  the  increase  of 
poaching  to  the  w'ant  of  employment 
among  rustic  labourers,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  restdtod  from  the  depressed  state 
of  agriculture.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.— Mr  Huskisson  introduced 
a  measure  for  the  r^ulation  of  apprenti¬ 
ces  at  sea.  It  adjusts  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices  to  tlie  tonnage  of  vessels,  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  certain  and  reasonable  scale ; 
and  proposes  to  protect  apprentices  from 
im|iressmcnt  up  to  the  21st  year,  the 
present  age  of  protection  being  only  to 
the  17th.  The  measure  appeared  to  give 
general  satisfaction  to  the  gentlemen  who 
represent  the  shipping  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Aiarch  14—  On  a  motion  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Colo¬ 
nel  Davies  went  into  a  long  exposition  of 
the  harsh  operation  of  the  power  of  sum¬ 
mary  dismissal  of  officers,  without  trial, 
exercised  by  the  Crown.  He  concluded  by 
movmg  as  an  amendment,  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  “  to  prevent 
the  dismission  of  office  from  the  army, 
without  trial  by  Courts  Martial ;  and  to 
|ircveiu  the  punishment  of  any  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  soldier,  who 
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such  sentence.  Lord  Palmerston  defend, 
ed  the  prerogative  complained  of  as  necew 
sary  to  maintaining  the  discipUne  of  the 
army— without  such  a  power  vested  in 
the  Crown,  the  army,  he  said,  would  be 
changed  into  a  corps  of  Mamelukes,  which 
would  very  soon  overthrow  the  laws,  and 
annihilate  all  power  but  their  own.  Mr 
C.  Hutchinson  supiwrted  the  amend- 
ment,  using  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  case  as  an 
illustration  of  the  mischievous  consetiuerj. 
ces  of  leaving  with  the  Crown  an  absolute 
control  over  the  army.  Mr  Hume  also 
supported  the  amendment.  He  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  assumed  right  of  cashiering 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  Mr 
C.  Wynn  opposed  the  amendment ;  and 
ridiculed  Mr  Hume’s  notion,  that  the 
Crown  did  not  possess  the  right  of  du- 
missal,  because  such  a  right  us  not  spe¬ 
cifically  recognised  in  the  Mutiny  Act. 
A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr  Hume,  and  Mr  rreevej, 
took  part ;  and  Colonel  Davies’  modoii 
was  rejected  without  a  division. 

March  17— The  House  went  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Estimates.  A  great 
number  of  objections  were  oll'ered  again.'-t 
particular  items  by  Mr  Hume,  vho  alw 

called  for  some  divisions,  but  in  all  cases 
without  success.  Mr  Hume,  among  other 
things,  complained  that,  by  manufactu¬ 
ring  the  cuirasses  used  by  the  Bluei  and 
the  Life  Guards  in  the  Ordnance  works, 
instead  of  purchasing  them  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  a  loss  of  jL4,000  had  been  oaa- 
sioned  to  the  public  :  to  which  Mr 
replied,  that  the  w'hole  cost  of  the  articli.> 
in  question  was  within  £.3,000. 

March  18 _ Mr  Canning  having  re¬ 

sumed  his  place  in  the  House,  p^ntid 
the  additional  articles  lately  ratilied  n- 
specting  the  Slave  Trade,  which  gave  bu 
James  Mackintosh  an  opportunity  to  put 
two  questions  to  the  Right  Hon.  Secret^ i 
viz.  “  Whether  Ministers  thought  that 
any  reasonable  hope  still  existed  of  ^ 
being  able  to  prevent  the  aggrci>iong 
France  against  Spain  ?  If  not,  vn 
was  the  intention  of  (Jovemnicnt  to 
the  paiiers  concerning  these  ^ 

before  the  House  ?”  Mr 
acknowledging  the  wise  policy  of 
position  while  the  negotiations 
ing,  and  stating  that  the  cntidurt 

vernment,on  this  momentous  and  e 

ly  difficult  occasion,  should  w 

upon  principles  which  recti'  .  . 
cred  independence  of 
reference  always  to  the  faith  o 
and  bearing  in  vfew  the 
and  station  of  this  country,;  * 


..wt..vuiuuu8Monea  omcer,  and  soldier,  who  and  staUon  ot  tnis  couhw  -- 
shall  have  been  previously  tried  and  sen-  knowledged,  that  he  should  w 
tenqed  by  a  Court  Martial,  from  being  the  House  ifhc  did  not  say, 
rarried  lieyond  the  extent  and  import  of  upon  which  this  country  had  a 
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cgotiatioiis  to  prevent  the  impending  Mr  Wilberforce  presented  a  petition  from 
ar  between  France  and  Sjmin,  were,  if  he  the  society  of  Friends,  on  the  subject  of 
id  not  say  totally  extinguished,  at  least  the  slave  trade.  The  Hon.  Meuil^r  en- 
»  far  extinguished,  as  to  leave  hardly  forced  the  pray'er  of  the  petition  in  a  long 
iiv  expectation  of  the  possibility  of  a  fa-  and  eloquent  speech. — Mr  F.  Buxton 

ourable  result.  The  papers  referred  to,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  ap^xiint- 

,c  said,  would  be  laid  before  the  House  ment  of  a  Committee  to  take  into  con- 
n  the  tirst  convenient  day  al’ter  the  re-  sideration  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  West 
css,  when  he  should  make  a  statement  Indies.— Mr  Hume  moved  for  returns  of 
f  the  principles  and  policy  by  which  the  all  the  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  So- 
luveriunent  had  been  directed  in  those  ciety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and 
jUKjTiant  negotiations.  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Constitutional  Association.  The  mo- 
iccrctary,  in  conclusion,  said,  he  thought  tion  was  agreed  to. 

L  fair  to  add,  “  that,  however  w'c  might  The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
Iciiwnd  with  res}i»ict  to  the  unfortunate  Committee  of  Supply  upon  the  Army 

risis  between  France  and  Spain,  he  did  Extraordinaries,  when  Mr  Hume  called 

lot  see  any  thing  which  should  of  neces-  tlie  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
ity  involve  this^country  in  the  contest.”  case  of  Mr  Gourlay,  who  was  some  time 
fiiis  explanation  was  followed  by  loud  ago  deixjrted  from  Upper  Canada  for  an 

•hcers _ The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exche-  alleged  turbulence ;  and  last  summer, 

luer,  in  submitting  a  motion  with  re-  without  being  obliged  to  do  so,  amused 

»lK*ct  to  the  King’s  gift  of  his  late  Ma-  himself  with  breaking  stones  as  a  ixudsh 

csiy’s  library,  explained,  that  the  Kmg’s  pauper  in  Wiltshire — merely,  as  he  con- 
ivish  was,  the  library  should  be  placed  fessed,  to  produc*e  a  political  etlect.  Mr 
n  the  British  Museum,  but  in  a  sepa-  Hume  also  arraigned  the  Government  of 
rate  apartment  from  the  Museum  Lib-  the  Ionian  Islands  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
rary ;  and  that  it  should  be  made  as  easily  &c.  &x;.,  pronouncing  a  smart  invective 
iccessible  as  possible,  to  all  })ersons  what-  against  Sir  T.  Maitland.  He  then  pro- 
.‘vcr,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  cceded  to  New  South  Wales,  by  the  way 
might  Ihj  necessary  to  its  safe  keeping,  of  Heligoland,  New  Brunswick,  the  Cape, 
Sir  C.  Long  mentioned,  that,  with  the  ad-  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  aniniadvert- 

liition  of  tluj  late  King’s  library,  which  ing  uixjii  various  abuses  in  Uiose  Colo- 

lud  been  for  the  most  |)art  collected  under  nies  as  he  went  along.  Mr  Wilmot  re- 

Lhe  8U|)erintcndance  of  Doctor  Johnson,  plied  specifically  to  all  Mr  Hume’s  chtr- 
ihe  British  Museum  would  contain  the  ges,  and  the  Committee  proceeded  with 
first  collection  in  the  world.  Mr  Maberly  the  Extraordinaries,  almost  every  one  of 
next  brought  forward  his  resolutions  for  w  hich  gave  rise  to  some  objection, 
the  sale  of  the  land  tax,  and  the  reduction  March  21. — The  House  went  into  a 
of  the  w  hole  of  Assessed  Taxes.  The  Committee  u|)on  Mr  Wallace’s  Warehous- 
Hon.  Member,  in  a  long  speech,  endea-  ing  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchc- 
voured  to  prove  the  facility  ctf  his  propos-  quer,  Mr  Bright,  Mr  Marryat,  and  se¬ 
ed  sale,  and  the  pernicious  operation  of  veral  others  of  the  Gentlemen  w  ho  are 
the  Assessed  Taxes.  Mr  Herries  shortly  supposed  to  represent  the  commercial 
ojiposed  the  motion,  on  the  grounds  tliat  interest,  supported  the  Bill,  which  was 
the  reduction  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  would  opposed  by  Messrs  Stuart  Wortley,  Grat- 
endaugcr  public  credit,  and  that  the  tan,  and  D.  Browne.  On  a  division,  the 
t^niplaints  of  public  distress  w'ere  greatly  House  decided  on  going  into  a  Commit- 
^“xaggerated.  tee  by  a  majority  of  82  to  8* 

The  resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  ma-  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
jority  of  90  to  46.  *  moving  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee 

March  19— A  great  number  of  peti-  on  tlie  Beer  Bills,  gave  an  outline  of  his 
lions  against  the  proposed  measure  for  proposed  measure  for  the  retail  of  Beer, 
the  etjualization  of  the  Sugar  Duties  w'cre  It  is  to  License  the  sale  of  Beer,  not  ex- 
liresented  from  the  West  India  Islands,  cecding  in  price  278.  the  barrel  (at  a- 
3nd  dilTcrent  bodies  interested  in  the  trade  bout  24d.  the  quart,)  in  all  houses  not 
uf  those  Islands.  The  prayer  of  these  licensed  as  public  houses  ;  the  beer  not  to 
petitions  was  supported  by  Gen.  Mont-  be  consum^  at  the  place  of  sale.  Alder- 
gomery,  Mr  Manning,  Sir  W.  de  Cres-  man  Wood  and  Mr  Buxton  said  a  few 
isir  I.  Coffin,  Mr  Ellis,  and  Mr  words  against  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
hitinore— Mr  J.  Smith  asked  whether  sure;  but  it  seemed  to  meet  with  very 
d  was  intended  to  establish,  by  packets  general  approbation  from  the  House.  This 
to  Corunna,  an  intercourse  with  S^tain,  measure  is  calculated  to  increase  the  com- 
“  that  which  now  existed  was  likely  to  forts,  and  improve  the  habits  of  the  poor, 
he  interrupted  ?  Mr  Canning  was  not  a-  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  the  con- 
''■arc  of  any  such  intentien  at  presont^—  sumption  of  agricultural  produce. 
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M Alien .  vered  to  215.  On  Friday,  however,  u 

H.-^^ommniation  of  sentence — A  no-  again  fell,  etkI  18  rww  quoted  at  206. 
tice  was  received  yesterday  at  tlie  Calton-  31.— Monument  ofScxnlaud. 
hill  jail,  from  the  Crown  Agent,  that  the  Wc  are  authorised  to  state,  for  the  infor. 
sentence  of  death  against  McLaren,  M‘»  mation  of  the  public  and  of  the  contrihu* 
Ewan,  and  Grierson,  has  been  coinmu-  tors,  that  the  site  of  the  monument  on  the 
ted  to  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  CaHon-hill  has  been  adjusted,  to  the  mu. 
for  life.  tual  satisfaction  of  the  Astronomical  In. 

6.  — Cirrirw/  JpjHxU  Case.  —  In  the  stitution  and  Royal  Association,  and  that 
House  of  Lords,  of  this  date,  an  appeal  the  foundation-stone,  as  laid  by  the  Ring’s 
case  of  some  importance  was  decided,  in  High  Commission,  will  lie  within  the  area 
which  the  Hev.  Robert  Scott,  minister  of  of  the  National  Edifice. 

Glenburket,  w'as  appellant,  and  Charles  Ireland, — The  most  alarming  and  mc- 

M^Donald,  manufacturer  in  Huntly,  and  lancholy  details  of  insubordination,  xio- 
others,  respondents.  The  Rev.  Mr  Scott,  lence,  and  outrage,  are  furnished  to  us,  by 
the  appellant,  holds  one  of  those  small  the  provincial  }>a|)er8  of  the  south.  In  the 
livings  which  receive  an  augmentation  county  Cork,  a  greater  manifestation,  in  ts 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  the  50th  the  commission  of  diabolical  and  burgla- 
of  the  King.  His  sti|)end  being  only  rious  acts,  seem  to  operate,  and  outvie  the 
£.33H0ii8d.  besides  his  glelai,  he  became  late  atrocities  of  a  neighbouring  county, 
entitled  to  an  allowance  to  make  up  the  Lhncrick.  A  demoniac  infernal  ijurit 
sum  of  £.150.  Having  entered  into  en-  seems  to  pervade  the  minds  of  a  laigc 
gagements  to  the  extent  of  £*.2847,  for  a  proportion  ofthe southern  peasantry, -de- 
brother  who  became  bankrupt,  and  fled  stroying  man  and  beast,  and  the  produce 
the  country,  he  was  incarcerated ;  and  of  the  earth.  The  most  vigilant,  speedy, 
after  remaining  In  prison  one  month,  he  and  coercive  means  ou^t  to  be  adopted, 
brought  a  process  of  cessio  honor um^  and  to  lay  prostrate  those  lawless  ruffians— to 
obtained  his  liberation,  u]x>n  cuivdition  of  subjugate,  if  not  into  the  paths  of  peace 
conveying  to  his  creditors  £*.75  a-year,  or  and  loyralty,  at  least  to  repress  the  fre* 
one- half  of  his  income,  during  his  inenm-  quent  and  nightly  commission  of  thoK 
bency.  This  was  in  February  and  March  horrifying  deeds  which  demoralise  this 
1817.  In  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  nnhapp}’,  ill-fated  country •/««»■• 
Peers,  the  appellant  maintained,  on  cer-  aa/,  March  21. 

tain  authorities,  first,  that  a  minister*s  sti-  High  Court  op  Justiciaut.— On 
pend  couM  not  be  attached  by  arrestment ;  the  12th  instant,  James  Curley  was  found 
and,  secondly,  that  if  the  stij^d,  pro-  guilty,  on  his  own  confession,  of 
'  ^  call^,  was  attachable,  the  allow'-  forged  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotl^,  w*® 

iincc  made  from  the  Parliamentaiy  bonn-  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.-^ 
ty,  being  strictly  alimentary',  coiild  not  the  13th,  John  Wright  and  James  Wcw 
he  arrested,  or  taken  from  him  in  a  cessio,  were  tried  for  breaking  into  MerchistOT 
After  hearing  Mr  Warren  and  Mr  Oli-  Castle,  near  Edinburgh.  Nicd  wssfbund 
phant  for  the  appellant,  (the  respondents  guilty  on  his  own  confession,  and 
not  having  appeared  by  counsel)  the  of  transportation  fbr  life  was 
Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  saw  nothing  in  against  him.  Wright  was,  after  a 
the  law  erf  Scotland  to  teach  him  that  trial,  also  convicted,  and  was  wnten^ 
the  stipend  of  a  minister  was  rmt  so  Ha-  to  be  publicly  executed  on  the  Ifith  Apm. 
blc ;  and,  being  satisfied  with  the  inter-  He  has  since  been  respited 
locutors  eomplained  of,  in  other  respects,  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  his  sentcn« 
they  were,  upon  his  Lordship's  motion,  will  no  doubt  be  commuted  to  transpo 
affirmed.  tation  for  life. 

24t,^Bank  of  England,,-,At  a  quar-  Trial  of  Mary  McKinnon  fir  M  * 

leriy  meeting,  on  the  20th,  of  the  pro-  —On  the  morning  of  the  l^hi 
prietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  Stock,  M‘Kinnon,  well  known  in  Edinbarf^ 
in  London,  the  chairman  proposed  that  the  keeper  <rf  a  house  of  d 

the  half-yearly  dividend  shutild  be  re-  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of  the  nj® 

dneed  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  w'hen  it  was  '  WilUam  Howat,  lately  derk  to  Bfr 
oppoacd  by  a  proprietor  of  the  name  of  mas  Johnston,  writer  in  Ediiw*^’  ^ 
GcHindry,  who  moved  an  amendment,  her  own  house,  on  the  Sooth 
which  was  lost  by  43  to  62.  This  re-  the  8th  of  February  la^  by 

duction  created  an  immediate  panic  a-  in  the  aide  or  breast  with  a 

inong  the  holders,  and  bank  stock  fell  other  sharp  instrument,  o(  whic^ 
from  237  to  210.  It  afterwards  reco-  he  died  in  the  Roj’al  Infirnia*’.' 
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J(>ih  of  the  same  month.  M‘Kinnoft 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

FriMn  the  evidence  of  the  principal 
witness,  Henry  Kerr,  land-surveyor  in 
Edinburgh,  it  api)eared  that  the  witness 
and  deceased  dined  together,  along  with 
three  other  acquaintances,  in  their  lod¬ 
gings  in  Broughton-Street,  on  the  day  of 
the  fatal  accident.  One  of  the  party  was 
an  old  man,  a  countryman,  named  James 
Johnstone.  They  left  Broughton-Street 
about  ten  o’clock,  to  convey  one  of  the 
I«rty  home  to  Bristo-Street ;  and  on  the 
way,  it  was  proposed  among  them  to 
have  some  diversion  with  Johnstone,  by 
uking  him  to  a  house  of  bad  fume,  to 
which  they  knew  he  had  great  aversion. 
Undw  pretence  of  its  being  a  respectable 
house,  w'bere  they  were  to  have  a  jmrt- 
ing  glass,  they  conducted  him  to  McKin¬ 
non’s,  w’hcre  they  w’ere  showm  into  a 
room,  and  were  soon  joined  by  several 
of  tlie  girls  of  the  house.  They  got  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor,  for  which  they 
paid,  and  having  effbeted  their  object,  in 
getting  Johnstone  into  the  house,  and 
as  some  of  the  |)arty  had  already  drank 
very  freely^  they  wished  to  go  away. 
Their  departure  was  opposed  by  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  abused  them  for  drinking  so 
little,  and  refused  to  let  them  go  till  they 
should  call  for  more  liquor.  One  of  the 
s'omen,  Elizabeth  McDonald,  collared  the 
witness,  and  swore  he  sliould  not  go. 
Considerable  altercation  took  place,  ia 
da:  course  of  which,  Joluistone  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn.  M‘Donald  struck  one  of  the  |>arty, 
and  they  got  scattered  between  the  room 
and  the  passage,  and  the  deceased,  Howat, 
went  into  the  kitchen.  In  the  middle 
of  the  tumult,  a  girl  went  out  for  McKin¬ 
non,  who  w'as  in  a  neighbouring  shop, 
and  who  entered  the  house  shortly  after. 
At  this  time,  both  Howat  and  Kerr  were 
in  the  kitchen;  the  former  was  consi- 
l^ttably  intoxicated.  McKinnon,  on  enter¬ 
al  planned,  “  Stand  back ;  let  roe  get 
and  I’ll  soon  settle  the  b— — s.** 
^  then  went  to  a  drawer,  or  knife-box, 
which  she  took  a  sharp-pointed 
*^oife,  and  made  a  stroke  at  witnessi,  who 
ward^  off  the  blow,  and  the  other  wo- 
interfered  to  prevent  mischief.  Kerr 
•«nt  for  an  instant  to  the  passage^  to 
of  hit  companions,  and  on  his  re- 
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turn,  saw  McKinnon  and  Howat  con¬ 
fronting  each  other,  the  one  brandisliing 
the  knife,  and  the  other  holding  up  his 
arm,  as  if  in  defence.  Before  witness 
could  get  forward,  McKinnon  plunged 
the  knife  into  Howat’s  left  breast,  who 
fell  down  on  a  chair,  supported  by  wit¬ 
ness.  The  whole  {larties  in  the  house 
were  immetliately  apprehended.  Howat 
was  carried  to  the  Infirmary,  where  he 
died  on  the  li^Oth,  having  previously  iden¬ 
tified  MCKinnon  as  the  |)ersoii  who  stab¬ 
bed  him  ;  and  emitted  a  declaration,  which 
fully  confirmed  Kerr’s  testimony  as  to 
how  the  wound  was  given.  The  other 
parts  of  his  evidence  w'ere  corroborated 
by  the  other  men  of  the  jiarty ;  and  the 
Infirmary  Surgeons  declared  that  the 
W'ound  was  the  cause  of  death.  Elizabeth 
McDonald,  and  three  others  of  the  wo-^ 
men,  were  examined  ;  but  their  evidence 
was  contradictory.  The  former  prevari¬ 
cated  so  grossly,  that  she  was  several 
times  admonished  and  threatened  by  the 
Court.  The  Jury  retired  about  four 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  in 
half  an  hour  after  returned  with  a  verdict, 
finding,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  pri¬ 
soner  guilty ;  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed  in  Edinburgh  on  the  I6th  April, 
and  her  body  delivered  for  dissection. 

Till  towards  the  close  of  the  trial,  the 
prisoner  behaved  with  great  composure, 
but  became,  latterly,  much  agitated  ;  and 
while  the  clerk  was  recording  the  verdict, 
and  before  it  was  communicated  to  her; 
she  fainted.  While  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  was  addressing  her,  on  pronouncing 
sentence,  she  again  fainted,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  into  an  adjoining  room. 

The  Jury  accompanied  their  verdict  by 
a  verbal  recoinmendatien  to  mercy,  in 
which  a  majority  of  them  also  agreed. 
The  Court  expressed  astonishment  at  this 
recommendatioa ;  and  while  the  Judge 
promised  that  it  should  he  forwarded  to 
the  proper  quarter,  be  at  the  same  time 
warned,  the  prisoner  not  to  indulge  any 
hope  from  that  circiunstance. 

The  trial  excited  an  extraordinary  de* 
gree  of  interest  ;  and  during  its  continu¬ 
ance,  both  the  Court  and  the  passages 
leading  to  it  were  crowded  with  pec^le. 
The  prisoner  was  offered  refreehmeot 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  tiialf  but  lefn- 
sed,  and  would  only  accept  of,  water.  i 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


[April 


I.  CIVIL. 

March  13.— William  George,  Earl  of  Errol,  to 
be  o»e  of  the  Lords  of  hb  Majesty’s  Bedchamber. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 


March  1 — Rev.  Lewis  Balfour  presented  by 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  Churcji  and  Parish 
of  Colington. 

6. — Rev.  Archibald  Bennie  ordained  Assistant 
and  Successor  to  the  Rev.  John  M‘Leod,  chain:! 
fjf  Ease,  North  Albion-Street,  Glasgow. 

—  Mr  Jolin  Newlands  called  by  the  United  A>* 
tiociate  Congregation  of  Largs. 

11. — Mr  Francis  Muir  called  by  the  forming 
Relief  Congregation  of  Leith. 

SO.— Rev.  Robert  Balfour  Graham  admitted 
minister  of  North  Bciw  ick. 


III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  CapL  Mercer,  Royal  Art.  Maj.  In  the 
Army  •  13  Aug.  1819. 

CapL  Clibbome,  do.  19  July  1821. 

7  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut.  Bennett,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Davis,  ret-  20  Feb.  1 82.3. 

Cornet  PennCfathcr,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

do. 

C.  Cochran,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 
4  Eb.  burg.  Tod,  from  83  F.  burg,  vice 
O^Donnel,  dead  do. 

17  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut.  Hall,  from  1 

Life  Gds.  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Graham,  prom.  37  do. 

Coldst  O.  LieuU  and  Capt.  Walton,  Capt  and 
LieuL-CoL  by  purch.  vice  Gore,  ret. 

20  do. 

Ens.  and  Lieut  Hon.  W.  Forbes,  Lieut 
and  Capt  by  purch.  do. 

Ens.  Hon.  H.  St.  C.  Erskine,  from  83 

F.  Ens.  and  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

7.  F.  Lieut.  Fraser,  from  h.*p.  26  F.  Lieut 

vice  Bloomfield,  11  F.  27  do. 

1 1  Lieut  Bloomfield,  from  7  F.  Lieut  vice 

Amyatt  h.p.  26  F.  do. 

16  Lieut -Gen.  W.  C.  Lord  Beresford, 

G. C.B  dc  G.C.H.  from  69  F.  Col.  vice 
Lieut -Gen.  H.  M.  Gordon,  dead 

15  March. 

t7  Ens.  Rtmdle,  Lieut,  by  purclu  vice 

Cradock,  93  F.  13  Feb. 

M.  C.  Johnstone,  Ens.  by  purch. 

27  do. 

30  6upem.  Surg.  Assist  J.  Campbell,  As¬ 
sist  Surg.  vice  Piper,  8.3  F.  do. 

55  Ens.  B>Tn«,  Lieut  vice  Fraser,  Adj- 

21  May  1822. 

eO  Lieut  Cornwall,  from  Cape  Corps, 

Lieut,  vice  Stopford,  2  W.  I.  R. 

^  27  Feb.  1823. 

69  Lieyt  Gen.  Sir  J.  Hamilton,  Bt  of  late 

2  Ceylon  Reg.  CoL  vice  Lord  Beres¬ 
ford,  16  F.  13  March. 

Ens.  Moore,  Lieut  vice  Peppard,  dead 

^  Feb. 

82  Seij.  Kyle,  Quart  Mast  vice  Gow,  dead 

13  Aug.  1822. 

85  Lieut-Gcn.  Hodgson,  of  late3  Gar.  Bn. 

Col.  vice  Gen.  J.  Balfour,  dead 

20  March  1823. 
Assist  Surg.  Piper,  from  30  F.  Surg. 
vice  Tod,  4  Dr.  20  Feb. 

85  Lieut  Fonter,  Capt  by  purdv.  vice 

Johnston,  93  F.  13  do. 

Ens.  Cole,  licut  by  purdi.  do. 

Hon-  C.  F.  Berkeley,  Ens.  by  purch. 

.  do. 

P.  Maitland,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  EIrtkine, 
Coldst  Gds.  20  do. 

87  Lieut  Mountganet,  Capt.  vice.Caven- 

agh,  dead  19  May  1822. 

Cates,  Lieut.  da 

91  Lieut  Marshall,  Capt  vice  M'Lauchlan, 

*0  Feb.  1825. 

Kns.  Duke,  Lieut  da 

—  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  91  F.  Ens. 

da 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

T HE  mean  temperature,  for  the  last  four  weeks,  by  daily  observatioas  at  ten  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  was  40*  Fahrenheit:  the  depth  of  rain  litde  more  than  half  an  inch. 
'  egftation  has  accordingly  made  little  progress,  and  the  soil  is  now  sufficiently  dry 
fw  a  seed-bed.  Field  labour  met  with  some  interruption  on*  the  19th  March,  by  a 
severe  frost,  accompanied  with  a  slight  fall  of  snow.  Since  that  period,  the  weather 
lias  been  dry,  but  frosty  nights,  followed  by  clear  sunshine  throughout  the  day,  have 
I’t'en  frequent ;  and,  on  soft  lands,  wheat  has  been  partially  uprooted.  In  our  last,  we 
mention^  that  wheat  had  “  a  blanched  and  sickly  api)earance,  where  it  had  been 
deeply  covered  with  snow,”  in  many  instances  it  now  appears  the  plants  arc  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  ;  and,  on- light  lands,  considerable  breadths  will  have  to  be  cropped 
I'ith  barley,  where  the  wheat  has  failed.  In  low  carse  lands,  the  appearance  of  wheat 
^  *1111  favourable,  except  where  the  ground  had  been  flooded  in  the  winter  months. 
Young  grass,  on  light  soils,  has  suffered  partially  by  the  late  nightly  frosts,  and  ve- 
f^tion  is  at  this  period  at  least  ten  days  later  than  on  an  average  of  seasons.  In 
^**^ct8,  sowing  of  beans  commenced  about  the  middle,  and  of  oats  about 
J  «k1  of  March.  Towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  few  oats  have  yet 
sown.  The  long.protractcd  storm  placed  labour  considerably  in  arrears,  and 
*  pa.st  month  has  been  one  of  diligent  and  busy  application  in  farm  labour.  The 
1*^  wheat  and  barl^  has  almoet  continued  stationary  since  the  date  of  our  lost. 
1  mjf-  found  deficient  in  quantity,  have  advanced  in  price,  and  are  still 

wking  up.  Seed  oats,  of  the  best  quality,  brought  from  208.  to  23b.  per  boll  i  but  as 
^  w  farmers  were  concerned,  a  high  price  fear  seed  was  only  “  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Wheat,  best,  brings  from  24e.  to  2fls. ;  btiiey,  19s.  to  Sis. ;  oats,  ISs.  to  18s.; 
wans,  and  pease,  lie.  to  15»  per  bolL 
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1823.]]  Register *-^CouTse  of  Exchange, ^Bankrupts,  515 

Course  of  Exchange^  London,  AprU  11.  ■—Amsterdam,  12:9.  Ditto  at  sighit, 
12  :  5.  Rotterdam,  12  ;  9.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  38  ;  1.  Altona,  38  :  2. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  90.  Bourdeaux,  26  :  10.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  159. 
Madrid,  36  J.  Cadiz,  36^.  Gibraltar,  304.  Genoa,  424-  Leghorn,  464.  Lisbon,  514* 
Oporto,  52.  Rio  Janeiro,  44.  Dublin,  94  ^  cent.  Cork,  94  ^cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz.— Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  «  17  »  6d.  New  Doubloons, 
£.3m15s.  New  Dollars,  4s.  9d.  Silver  in  bars,  standard,  4s.  lljd. 

Premiums  oflnsurance^^-Guemsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  308.>-Corkor  Dublin,  258.0  30s. 
-.Belfast.  2^  a  30s.— Hambro\  208.  a  50s.— Madeira,  20s.  a  30s.— Jamaica,  40s. 
c  50s _ Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  to  12  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  19/A  March  to  9/A  April  1823. 
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741 
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French  5  ^  cents.  „..,rr.r.r-r„rr-r,- 

78fr.  — 
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1 

QD 

79  fr.— 

Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
February  and  the  20th  March  1823;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Adams  J.  and  J.  A.  Southampton,  toy-sellers. 

Arrew,  A.  Yarmouth,  araper. 


AMersey,  J.  Liverpool,  grocer. 

Atkins,  J.  Great  PortIand-»trect,  chemist  and 
druggist. 

panting,  J.  late  of  CumberUuid-streeC,  carpenter. 
“*rk)w,  J.  Merton,  Surrey,  millwright. 

“arrow,  R.  and  T.  Liverpool,  oom-merchants. 

Bell,  H.  Bourn,  Linoolnsnire,  oom-mcrchanL 
Bennett,  A  Fountain-court,  Minories,  packing- 
case  maker. 

BlaU  hfbrd,  R.  J.  Lombard-street,  sword-cutler. 
Boyden,  S.  Chapel-street,  Pentonville^  beast-sales¬ 
man. 

Browning,  J.  and  R.  A.  Bel videre- wharf,  Water- 
D  ,*®“  Bhdge,  timber-merchants. 

Hudd,  W.  H.Gerrard’s  Cross,  Bucks,  coach-master. 
Butler,  t  .Vlcester,  feUmonger. 

Byen,  J,  Blackboum,  Lancaster,  chapman. 

J  a'^e,  S.  Gloucester,  jeweller. 

'-nambers,  J.  Wolverhampton,  agricultural  ma- 
chine-maker. 


t^apman,  E.  Bridgewater  square,  leather-seller, 
harlesworth,  T.  Clare-street.  grocer. 


btvi«,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  wooUen- 
<iraper. 

^^per,  IL  J.  Fleet-market,  cardienwareman. 
‘‘’toufhridge,  hatter. 

^'®™hill,  dealer  and  chapman. 
**c<«"borough,  linen-draper. 
***«”‘tand,  (..'umberland,  lime-bumer. 
linen-draper. 

gCE^w’  Wilts,  fuller. 

Garle,  DowgatCKlocks, 
merchants.  _  . 

W.  R.  Park-street,  Westminster,  money- 

f  plumber  and  glacier, 

upholsterer. 
n^chMit. 

HaSwS*  victualler. 

JllJljfJJ*  w  printer. 


Ridsale,  Leeds, 


Hebbron,  S.  Gcveland,  Yorkshire,  butcher. 
Hiscocks,  J.  FiomeSelwood,  Somersetshire,  cloth¬ 
ier. 

Hitchen,  C.  and  T.  Wostenholme,  Sheffleld,  hair- 
seeting  manufacturers. 

Holms,  B.  Thrum-hall,  Halifax,  merchant. 

Hull,  T.  Poulton,  Lancashire,  money-scrivener. 
Humberstone,  J.  St.'  John-street,  Clerkenwel), 
victualler. 

Johnson,  B.  Sambom,  W'arwickshire,  farmer: 
Keast,  W.  St.  Emy,  Cornwall,  lime-burner. 
Knibb,  A.  Bamwe^,  St.  Andrew,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  miller. 

Lamb,  J.  A.  Highgate,  coal-merchant 
Lamb^,  R.  Manchester,  manufacturer, 

Lee,  W.  Charles-street ,  Coven t-garden,  theatrical 
dress-maker. 

Littlewood,  J.  Rochdale,  stationer. 

Martin,  F.  Tewkesbury,  wine-merchant 
Mathias,  J.  Haverfordwest  upholsterer. 

Meredith,  T.  sen.  Bishopsgate-street  without 
ther-seller. 

Mingay,  A.  G.  Silver- street  Golden-square,  builder. 
Newman,  O.  Box,  Wiltshire,  victualler. 

Oldfield,  J.  E<^eware-road,  coach-maker. 

Park,  J.  Tower-royal,  merchant 
Parker,  T.  Powletl,  Somerset  coal-merchant 
Pearson,  R.  Droitwich,  Worcestershire,  glover. 
Pepper,  H.  F.  Kingston-upon-Thames,  stone¬ 
mason. 

Pool,  J.  Madron,  Cornwall,  miller.  .  ^  ^ 

Read.  C.  Downe's-wharf,  East  Southfield,  coal- 
mer^ant 

Riley,  J.  Sheffield,  chinaman. 

Round.  G.  Reading,  silk-weaver. 

Scott  D.  Uxbridge,  brewer. _  ,  .  ,  ‘ 

Scudamore,  J.  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  dealer. 
Simons,  W.  Birmingham,  brush-maker. 

Slade,  J.  Narrow-str^,  Limehouse,  butdier . 

^  Steel,  S.  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  linen-dranw. 
Sweet  T.  Frith-stieet,  Soho,  carver  and  gilder. 
Tait  T.  J.  l^ver-road,  Southwark,  orewers. 
Toe,  Jr  Hemsworth,  Yorkshire,  shopkeeper. 
Thompson,  L.  Hull,  miller.  ^ 

Thorp^.  and  R.  Marshall.  Nottingham,  coal- 
dealers. 

Tratt,  It  J.  King  street,  Bloomsbury,  butcher. 


i  1 6  Rfffisier. — Obituary . 

TiiraiiMul,W.S}ior1ers-coan»ThruemarCoti<sti«et,  W.  Bri^htwcU,  Berks,  fanner. 

orokcr.  Welsh,  T.  Great  Tower-stre^  wine^ 

Viera,  A.  J.  I-  and  A.  M.  Bra^,  Tokenhome-  Westwood,  J.  1  ^minster,  farmer. 

Sd,  merehanls.  Welchman,  J.  Rathbdno-pla{>o,  feath 

,  J.  Great  Smitb-stroet,  W’eKtminster,  car-  White,  G.  Cherrygardcn-stieet,  Uenr 
penter.  wright, 

Wainmaa',J.  R.  Dark-houBe-la»e,  Low'ScThsmes-  Wi^t,T.  Dake-street,  St  James’s  t 
fishmonger.  Wikon,  J.  Korlaud-faall,  Voiluhire,  I 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BAVsnuPTCiEs  and  Divioeuds,  annonnew^ 
March  1823 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Levick,  John,  ironmonger  in  Wick, 
klantgomery,  Duncan,  distiller  at  Povnufiti’. 
Cromartyshire. 

Steel,  Archibald,  hardwnre-mcrdiant  in  Ayr. 
Weir,  Charles,  miller  d:  grain-dealer,  Xewm.Il. 
Hamilton. 

Wright,  Hume,  &  Co.  merchants  in  Glascoa. 
Wright,  James,  jun.  cloth-merchant  in  G^ov. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Herbertson,  Thoina.s  &  James,  wrights  k  builtirr^ 
in  Lauriston,  Glasgow;  by  J.  Madianu^h. 
accountant  ttiere. 

Landolas  dr  Calder,  tklvcurers  in  Helmsdale ;  by 
J.  Low,  at  Rhives. 

Petrie,  John,  merchant  in  Arbroath;  by  Alex. 
Mann,  merchant  there. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Boyd,  Robert  &  Andrew,  manufacturers  in  Inner¬ 
leithen. 

BryiLsoD,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Christie,  Jobu,  sjiiritHdeakr  in  Edin^mh. 

Clerk,  Robert  d:  Adam,  cattledealers,  Wliiteside, 
|xariah  of  Dunscore. 

('umming,  John,  merchant,  agent,  wharfinger,  and 
shijx-ow'ner  in  Leith. 

Ewart,  George,  saddler  dt  ironmonger,  Dunae. 

Forrest,  John,  mercluuit  in  Edinburgh. 

Hannah,  Anthony,  &  Co.  merotxants  in  Ayr. 

Johnston,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Kedslie,  Andrew,  com-dundler,  Canomnills,  near 
Edinburgh. 

King,  WUHam,  grain^lealer,  Miltown-of-Dalziel, 
Xanarkahire. 


(Dbftuarj). 


In  April  17S7  he  married  Miss  Mercer,  eM«f 

daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr  Mercer  of  AMie.  •‘'ne 

diea  in  1TH9,  leaving  an  only  diild,  a  daurirtn. 
now  married  to  Count  Flahault  The  Biinsh  ba¬ 
rony  of  Keith  descends  to  her  and  to  the  heir' 
male  of  her  body.  .  ,  ... 

In  179.1,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  wiw 
France,  he  was  appointed  Captain  of 
and  went  to  the  Mediterranean  under  1.-^  Moon. 
When  Toulon  was  snrrendered  to  our 
the  French  deputies,  he  was  apwnted  by  icro 
Hood  to  command  the  seamen  mmn». 
them  he  oecu^ed  the  fort  of  La  Malgucf  wnim 
commands  that  town  and  harbour.  He 
in  ooimnand  of  La  Malgue  as  long  m  we  posaww 
Toulon,  and  repeatedly  distlnguishfd  hur^f® 
land  rencounters  with  the  enemy.  Mhw 
tired  from  Toulon,  he  commanded  the  ^ 


and  heiress  of  the  estates  of  John,  Elarl  of  Wigton. 
Lord  Keith  showed  an  eariy  propensity  to  the  aer- 
sice  in  which  he  passed  his  life,  and  in  which  he 
*»«  to  the  hich^  distinotion.  He  entered  the 
nax7,  during  the  sex  en  years  war,  as  a  Midship¬ 
man,  under  Lord  St  Viia^t,  then  Captain  Jervis. 
After  the  peace  of  1765,  he  made  a  vtjyage  to  Ae 
East  Indies*  with  his  brother,  Mr  Kiphinatone, 
w  ho  then  commanded  an  Indiaman.  In  tins  ser¬ 
vice  he  could  not  eontmue,  on  account  of  the  di- 
tnate  dtoagraaing  with  his  health.  Notwithstand- 
Mg  thii,  howex  er,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go  itp»i« 
to  the  Ea.st  Indies,  with  Sir  John  Lindsay,  in  1767, 
when  he  was  pronoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
in  the  na.^ 

home  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  .Ame¬ 
rican  war,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Commander. 
In  the  spring  of  1779  he  was  made  Post-Captam, 
and  soon  after  he  obtained,  find  the  command  of 
the  Pearl,  and  then  of  the  Perseus  frigate.  This 
w»  the  first  ship  in  our  service  tlut  was  sheathed 
a^h  copper.  In  this  excellent  frigate  he  made  a 
aonspicuotts  figure,  m  an  active  and  intrepid  crui- 
upon  file  coast  of  America.  He  was  likewise 
engaged  in  those  serx  ioes  in  that  country 
wherc  laud  and  sea  farces  were  jointly  eraploywa, 
and  bis  mertiou  always  gave  great  satisfartiaD  to 
the  othoers  with  whom  he  acted.  The  experience 
which  he  then  ae^rud  xeas  of  great  service  to 
him  loitf  afterwarns,  when  he  had  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  distinguliihad  part  to  perform. 

In  1780,  Lora  Keitn  returned  from  America, 
xras  elected  Mcrmber  of  Parliament  for  Dum- 
nartonshire.  At  this  period  he  was  appointed  to 
WywiA  of  40  suns,  and  soon  aftn  cuAwrud 
the  Rotterdam,  a  Imtch  man-of-srar  of  mnu. 


the  Kotternam.  a  Dutch  man-of-srar  of  .41  guns, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  hhnfey  by 
nie  manner  in  srhkh  he  attwked  a  ship  of  wp». 
r**tjf***®<l  compelled  her  to  strike.  Soonaf- 
he  areat  to  Aaaerioa  in  the  Warsriek, 
wh^  amoQg  other  services,  haviug  first  driven 
®  shw  in  the  D^ware,  he  capCurad 
w.  •  Fianclx  men  of-arar»  He  continued  in 
•A^wvioe  until  t^  perce  of  1781.  About  this 
wsy  his  ptuient  Majesty  sppointed  him  for  hie  to 
of  ***^  Cluunberiain  to  the  Prineipality 


19  Mips  of  the  foe,  2^— ined  tof’* 

having  15  ships  of  the  lina*nasn«"V^^ 
themba^  rilther  than  to  fo ^ 

but  without  this  naaau^,  fo 
nagementofhis  fiaet  friist^ 

SUM  Lord  ht  Vlnoent  has  sq^- 


conduct  of  iiord  Krith  on 


Register. •^Obituai'y. 


if  not  •superior,  b.>Ui  in  point  of  dccijiion  and  of 
to  any  thing  performed  during  the 
war  The  h'ri'iKh  licet  retumeti  to  the  Mcditer- 
nuu'an,  when  Lord  Keith  folbwed  them,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  great  judgment 
and  abiUty  in  pursuit  of  that  fleet;  and  again,  af¬ 
ter  their  ’junction  with  the  fleet  of  Spam,  this 
CTfwtlv  *ui>erior  force  fled  before  him,  and  would 
m  risk  an  action.  'I'he  nurtuit  was  ended  by  his 
ultimately  pursuing  the  French  fleet  into  the  har- 
biiur  of  Brest. 

AluHit  this  time  Lord  St  Vincent  retired,  and 
I/wd  Keith  obtained  the  chief  command  in  the 
MeiliU'rrancan,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
bv  the  ability  which  he  displayed  before  Genai, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  its  surrender,  and, 
tinallv,  by  his  operations  in  the  reduction  of  Egyid, 
where  hLs  efforts  were  united  with  those  of  his  il- 
histnoiis  friend.  Sir  Ralph  Abereromby,  who  ex¬ 
pired  of  his  wounds  on  board  Lonl  Keith’s  ship. 
In  reward  for  these  services  Lonl  Keith  was  maile 
a  IVer  of  (Ireat  Britain.  When  the  war  broke  out 
in  1H(V5,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
North  Sea  fleet,  including  the  naval  force  in  the 
straits  of  Dover.  In  this  command  he  continued 
till  ISdT. 

In  Janu^’  1808  he  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  Tttrale,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Southwark;  of 
this  second  marriage  there  is  only  one  child,  a 
(laughter. 

Ilf  was  apixiinted  to  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nfl  fleet  in  February  1812.  WTiile  in  that  station 
It  fell  to  his  lot  to  superintend  the  embarkation 
of  Napoleon  Bonajrarte  for  .St  Helena.  In  this 
most  delicate  seri'ice  he  was  directed  by  the  sure 
guides  of  g(xxl  sense  and  right  feeling,  and  jicr- 
fonned  it  without  offending  the  individual  wiUi 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  without  compnrmising 
the  honour  of  the  nation  which  he  represented. 
He  was  about  this  time  created  a  Viscount,  and 
peace  being  restored,  his  command  ceased.  From 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  in  the  society  of  numerous 
fnmds.  Latterly  he  has  resided  on  his  estate  of 
TulUallan,  where  he  erected  a  mansion-house  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  rank  and  fortune.  There  also  he  has 
expended  large  sums  in  works  of  permanent  uti¬ 
lity,  and  has  united  with  constant  acts  of  volun¬ 
tary  ^unty  tire  encouragement  of  industrious 
pursuit  and  useful  occupation,  those  sure  sources 
of  comfort  to  a  surrounding  population. 

The  strength  of  his  natum  understanding  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  derive  the  utmost  benefit  from  all  that 
he  had  occasion  to  sec  or  to  contemplate.  A  most 
Utnarious  memory  and  great  readiness  enabled 
him  to  bring  all  iiis  information  eftectually  into 
srtion  when  the  oei^asion  called  for  iL  .Such 

K.Ts  united  to  a  fertility  of  mind  which  Iras 
rarely  exocllod,  renders  him  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  charter  in  all  that  rwarded  his  prufes- 
Non.  In  social  intercourse,  his  Kindly  nature  was 
•’fwtantly  predominant;  he  was  entirely  free  of 
aflectation  m  oouversation,  and  he  dealt  out  the 
w-U  and  anecdotes,  with  which  his  memory  was 
»  nrost  interesting  and  amusing  marmer. 
Keith  was  invariably  influenced  by  the  kitfd- 
P^feelings  for  all  who  were  connected  with  him, 
**«.  without  solicitation  on  their  part,  he  was 
alive  to  whatever  could  promote  their 
not  limit  the  extent  of  his 
*^ulne86  to  others ;  on  the  contrary,  being  al- 
*»y«  open  to  approach,  he  was  zealous  in  forward- 
"Jg,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  objects  of  de- 
^>ng  men.  Accordingly  it  may  safely  be  said 
I”  him,  that  he  could  reckon  as  great  a  nuipber 
officers,  of  all  ranks  and  dcscrip- 
^>®en  placed  in  their  pnrjrcr  sta- 
^  oy  his  efforts,  as  any  man  of  his  rank  in  the 
xrvice. 

THK  late  sir  ILAY  CAMPBELL,  BART. 


He  was  ^  eldint  son  Archib^  Camp¬ 


bell  of  Succoth,  and  liis  mother  was  the  (U'lghter 
and  rei>rcsentativc  of  WalKiceof  Kllersly,  a  bnuich  , 
of  the  family  of  .Sir  WiUiain  Wallace.*  lie  came 
to  the  l»r  in  was  made  Solicitor-General  in 
178>>,  laird  Advocate  in  1781,  and  w.xs  soon  after 
chosen  Memlicr  for  tlie  (ila^ow  District  of  Bo¬ 
roughs,  which  he  continued  to  re]iresicnt  in  Par¬ 
liament,  taking  an  active  share  in  all  the  import¬ 
ant  transactions  of  the  time,  until  he  was  raiiM  to 
the  Chair  of  President  of  the  Court  of  .Session  in 
1789.  In  179-1  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  issued  at  that 
disturbed  period  for  the  trial  of  those  aceuswl  of 
High  Treason  in  .‘^itland,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  aetjuittud  hiiaself  on  that  occasion  was 
highly  comincmded  by  the  English  lawyers  of  the 
day.  1  le  contiiiuetl  to  hold  the  situation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Session  for  upwards  of  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  rcsigiied  his  high  office  in  autumn 
ISON,  after  having  discharged  its  anluous  duties 
with  the  utmost  ability,  integrity,  and  zeal.  But 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  remaining  entire,  he  was 
afterwards  chosen  to  preside  over  the  two  differ¬ 
ent  Commissions  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
tlie  Courts  of  I.aw  in  Sootbmd,  which  business  he 
conducted  with  his  accustomi^  industry  and  ta¬ 
lent 

For  many  years  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  he  had  the  most  extensive  practice  of  his 
time,  and  indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  cause  or 
business  of  iin|K>rtHncc  in  which  he  was  not  enga¬ 
ged  or  consults.  He  was  partiinilarly  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  his  written  pleadings.  Many 
of  them  are  perfect  models  of  perspicuity,  force, 
and  elegance.  The  best  criterion  of  his  judicial 
eminence  during  tlie  long  period  when  he  presi¬ 
ded  on  the  Bench,  is  the  high  estimation  in  which  . 
his  recorded  opinions  arc  now  held  by  all  Soots 
lawyers.  In  polities  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of  die 
principles  of  Mr  Pitt;  and  he  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  of  many  eminent  public  men, 
iiarticularly  of  Ixird  Chanoellor  Thurlow  and  the 
late  Lord  Melville,  with  botli  of  whom  he  was  in 
habits  of  fre({ueiit  corres)xmdence. 

The  anxiety  he  felt  to  discharge  the  duties  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  fully  and  faithfully,  inaile  him  de¬ 
sirous  to  quit  public  life  before  age  had  in  any  dc^ 
gree  im))aired  the  {lowers  of  his  mind ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  resigned  the  President’s  chair,  while  yet  in 
the  full  possession  of  that  profound  and  active 
understanding  which  liad  been  exerted  in  the  un¬ 
remitting  disimar^  of  his  professional  and  public 
duties  for  nearly  Yialf  a  century. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  he  resided 
princitxilly  on  his  paternal  estate  of  (rarscube, 
where  the  vigour  of  his  mind  remained  unabated, 
and,  being  freoti  from  the  faflgues  of  public  life, 
the  amiable  traits  of  his  character  became  more 
exteasively  displayed,  aivl  increased  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  wno  lia  1  been  sjKvLitoTs  of  his  for¬ 
mer  career.  Until  within  a  few  weeks  of  hU  dtsitli, 
ho  wai  constantly  occupied  with  pursuits  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  He  took  a  princqial  sliare  in  tlie  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  ctniaty  of  Duinbarion,  ajid  was  much 
consulted  by  the  Magistracy  of  the  neighlxmr- 
hood,  particularly  in  the  lute  perilous  tiinea.  lie 
s]ieDt  mucli  of  nis  tiino  in  reading,  and  in  the 
study  of  general  literature ;  amused  himself  with 
agriculture,  and  received  the  visits  of  those  nu¬ 
merous  persons  in  EngUuM  and  .Scotland  with 
whom  lie  liad  been  connected  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  Ufe. 

In  tiiese  oocnpations,  and  in  the  cxereUe  of  that 
benevolence  which  was  a  remarkable  trait  of  hia 
character ;  imssesaing,  until  Iiis  last  short  illness, 
perfect  goou  hioalth,  and  a  mind  as  acute  as  it  had 
been  in  the  vigour  of  his  manliood ;  loved  and  k*- 
8{>cctcd  by  every  one,  and  surrounded  by  his  nu¬ 
merous  desceucusnts,  whom  he  delighted  to  assem¬ 
ble  under  his  patriarchal  roof,  he  enjoyed  a  tie- 
riod  of  retirement  from  public  life,  which,  in  point 
of  happiness  and  length  of  duration,  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  public  characters,  and  which  was  the 
deserved  reward  of  those  laborious  jtervwm  that 
will  be  iccoUected  as  long  os  the  law  of  Scotland 
exists. 


ruabeth,  only  daughter  o(  Eii«anl  Ig! 
q.  of  Glenfall,  Gloucestershire. 


of  Rankcilour. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  5.  At  S\mpheropoIe,  Sultana  Katte 
Ghery  Krim  Ghery,  a  son. 

Fel^  11.  .\t  Manse  of  Alvie,  Mrs  Macdonald,  a 
daughter. 

11 .  At  Manse  of  Johnston,  Mrs  Dr  Colvin,  a  son* 

21.  At  Lauricstou,  the  lady  of  Captain  Brown, 
late  Superintendant  of  Police,  a  son. 

27.  At  Balgownic,  Mrs  Forbes,  a  daughter. 

March  2.  At  Stranraer,  the  Lady  of  Major-Gen. 
Macnair,  a  son. 

3.  At  Oxgang,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Stirling,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Mauld,  .Strathglass,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Chis¬ 
holm,  late  of  the  Royal  regiment  of  artillery,  a 
daughter. 

I.  At  I.eith  Links,  the  Lady  of  Major  Jameson, 
a  daughter. 

—  .\t  I.eith,  Mrs  Dr  Macaulay,  a  s5on. 

d.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  C^pt.  W.  Gowan, 
a  daughter. 

7.  .At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  John  Borthwick, 
Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  .\t  Emnburgh,  the  I.ady  of  George  Sligo, 
Esq.  of  Auldhame,  a  daughter. 

—  At  St  Andrew’s,  the  Lady  of  Capt  W.  Play¬ 
fair,  11.  E.  C.  Bengal  Establislunent,  a  daughter. 

—  .At  Montpelier  Park,  Uurrowmuirliead,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  wife  of  R.  Sct)tt,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

lU.  At  Fort  illiam,  the  Lady  of  Ca)>tain  D. 
M'Dougall,  a  son. 

—  At  Boharm  Manse,  Mrs  Forbes,  a  son. 

—  At  FMinburgh,  the  Ijuly  of  Major  Slacdou- 
gall,  of  Sondia,  a  daughter. 

II.  .\t  CasUehead,  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
laiul,  Mrs  William  Lcgh,  a  son  and  heir. 

12.  .At  Edinburgh,  the  I.ady  of  James  Greig, 
Esq.  of  Eccles,  a  son  and  hdr. 

—  In  St  Andrew’s  .Square,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  LieuL-CoIonel  Waucho)ie,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Shelburne  Bank,  Newhaven,  Mrs  Benja¬ 
min  Oliver,  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  house  Mrs  Admiral  Deans,  Ann- 
•''treet,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Deans, 
royal  luiry,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Broomtown,  Mrs  Gollan,  of  Gollaiifield, 
a  daughter. 

13.  At  Ixtndon,  the  Ijuly  of  f'apL  John  Drum, 
mend,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  a  daughter. 

—  At  61,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Andrew 
Tawse,  a  dau^ter. 

15.  At  Ediiiburgh,  Mrs  John  Tawse,  a  son. 

16.  At  F.dinburgh,  Mrs  Moir  of  Leckie,  a  still¬ 
born  daughU>r. 

--  At  irnttevant  Castle,  oounty  of  Cork,  the 
Ijuly  of  Sir  James  Anderson,  Bart  a  son  and  heir. 

1 1.  At  London,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  a 
daughter. 

18.  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Geoige  .Spence,  a  son. 

19.  At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  the  lady  of  CapL 
R.  F.  Komer,  Royal  regiment  of  artiller)-,  a  «f»n- 

2a  Mrs  Burnet,  guccir-Street,  Edinburgh,  a 
daughter. 

21.  At  Brightmony,  Mrs  Mackintosh,  of  Naim, 
a  daughter. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Charles  Tawse,  a  son. 

—  At  Arbuthnot  House,  the  Visoount^  of  .Ar- 
buthnot,  a  son. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dundas,  of  Amlston.  a 
son  and  heir. 

24.  At  Kdlnburgk,  Mrs  Croshic,  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rarclav,  a  son. 

26.  At  Anniston,  the  Right 'Hon.  Lady  Anne 
Loutia  Cruickshank,  a  son. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Kerr,  of  Chatto,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

1821  July  12.  At  Government  House,  Calcutta, 
Charles  M«8wsai.  Esq.  Chief  Judge  of  Agra,  to 
Mugaret,  daughter  of  Olaus  M’Liod,  Esq. 
^partiOTareanteoasiuofthe  MardhionMof 

HasunA 

1.  M  Calcutta,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of 
SleitMn  1  etes,  Esrp  of  Springfield  Rower,  War- 
*»*r*>?*f’ Ctrtquhoun,  daughter 
of  A.  Colqubouiv  Esq.  Calcutta. 


18?.>.  Jan.  1.  At  Philadclplib,  Mr  Gca  Mini* 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Uie  late  .Sieiihen 
son,  Eso.  merchant  there. 

E'eb.  17.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Andrew  Murtiv 
Esq.  wTiter  there,  to  Miss  LamoJit 


21.  At  Raby  Castle,  LieuL-Colonel  .Me\riek  of 
the  Third  Guards,  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Liu'im  vine 
daughter  of  tlie  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  I>arlinrt*n.’ 

2.1.  At  A’ondcrton,  the  Rev.  William  I  lav. 
Bumtshields,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Joiui 
Barr,  E2sq. 

March  .1.  At  BeiAie,  ;Mr  Alex.  Guthrie,  manu¬ 
facturer  there,  to  Miss  Christian  Hudson,  eldrt 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Hudson,  1^.  provost 
of  tnat  biirgh. 

—  At  Glasgow’,  John  Bannatyne,  Fjq.  R,  N.  to 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  late  llobL  Burm, 
Esq.  of  Rockbank. 

—  At  Glm^ow,  Robert  Hardy,  luq.  of  .Svuih 
.Shields,  to  51arion  Macdoitald,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  deceased  John  Macdonald,  E^.  of  I  |»)ier 
Bomish,  South  Cist 

—  At  Newton,  Mid- Lothian,  Thomas  .‘^mer- 
ville,  Elsq.  to  Martha,  youngest  daughter  of  >\il. 
Ham  Hope,  r.sq. . .  _ 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Stvgant,  Esq.  of  PorPea, 
county  of  Hants,  purser.  Royal  Navy,  to  IkaUUa 
Watt,  daughter  or  tlie  late  John  VVatt,  E^. 

8.  At  E^bnburgh,  Adam  Gib  Ellis  E-sq-  .  .S.  to 
Catharine,  third  daugliter  of  the  deceased  Major 
David  Robertson,  Assistant  Barrack-master-(icne- 
ral,  N.  B. 

12.  At  Teviot  Grove,  Alex.  Pott.  Esa.  Bumfoot, 
to  Apalina,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Hogarth,  Esq.  Cmrfrae. 

1 1.  .At  Inverness,  Margaret  Grant,  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  David  Shireff,  Esq.  Kiiunyhes,  to 
Captain  Duncan  Maepherson,  h.  p  11th  foot 

17.  At  Clay  what,  Perthshire,  Matthew  Weir, 

Esq.  W.S.  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  IViUuin 
•bpottiswoociCj  Eso*  , 

18.  At  (Jla.sgow,  Mr  Thos.  H.  .Slater,  merchant 

there,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Thunus 
Jackson,  Elsq.  of  Coats.  _ 

—  At  Rankeilour  House,  George  Govan,  laq. 
M.D.  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  ^t  India  toin- 


—  At  Ellieston  House,  E'rands  ” 

the  1st  it^ment  Madras  native  to  r^- 

beth  Chmtina,  third  daughter  of  the  Bte  Thomii 
Tulloh,  Eaq.  of  Ellieston.  in 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Adam  Hay, 

Edinburgh,  to  Harriet  Callender,  eldest  da^hw 
of  the  late  WilHara  Grant,  r«, 

19.  At  Dunbar  House,  John 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Sfr  »>aWck 
Bart,  of  Lorfrend,  to  the  Right  Hon.  , 

Jane  Maitland,  youngest  daughter  of  the  wni  o* 

Paisley,  to  Christian  '' ^ 
late  Peter  Wilson,  Eisq.  of  the  J|,  jntbe 

22.  Henry  Robert  Ferguson.  Esq-  Caijain  “ 
9th  lancers,  to  Miss  Davie. 
and  daughter  of  the  late  .‘^r  J®*'”  to  iU* 

24.  At  Leith.  George  Mill, Jr«l-  of 
tilda,  daughter  of  AiwWd  MdlCT,  Esq* 

^^At  Jeasfleld,  Mr  Jwes  S? 

Leith,  to  Martha,  second  datyb^  of  tne  » 
William  Strachan,  Dun- 

26.  At  EMlnbuigh.  the  Right  hot 
sany,  ID  the  Hon.V.lixa  Kiniudrd,  « 

late  ana  aUter  th#  nmMnt  LOTa  ivinuw 


Uul,.  At  London,  Bott,  E.  O'Man.  w 

Ladv  L^h.  ^  ^  ^  t  mAw  Mart  A** 

—  'The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  1*^1 
GaiN!,  widow  of  idr  Thomas  Ga«-  p 

Duke  of  St  AlbM’s  t^TS  Cnthwa- 

—  Lord  Petr*  to  Miss  Howanl. 


I 


Reffi]iter»’^Deaihs< 


r)E\TIIS.  Feb.  11.  At  Edinburgh,  Margaret  AgiKS  Patricia, 

ISJL*.  Aug.  1.  At  JubbuljKxir,  East  Uidies,  aged  only  ilaughler  ol‘  Adam  Eergusstm,  Escj.  of  Wood- 
ii  Jtihii  lA)wthcr  Irving,  Kimi.  assiiitant  surgeon.  hill. 

»);ih  lutive  infantry,  and  surgeon  to  the  political  lif.  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  M'lntosh  of  Dalinigavie, 
uiintatBundlecund.  He  was  the  cide*t  son  of  in  the  77^  yrar  of  her  age. 

Llie  Cavin  Irving,  of  Annan.  —  At  Duiubryden,  m  her  ,  1th  year,  Margaret, 

.i.  At  i»atna,  Nfr  t  harles  Dempster,  surgeon,  Steuart,  wife  of  John  bteuart.  Esq.  formerly  ot 
tel  iiuha  I’oinpany’s  serv  ice,  eldest  son  of  Cath-  Portnacrixh.  •  u  #  • 

Mi  DcmpstiT,  E^.  St  Andrew’s.  l-^-  At  Barbme,  imrish  of  Glcnairn,  after  a  pro- 

‘.U  At  iknaies,  faptain  James  Mac*harg,  of  the  tracted  and  very  i>aintul  illness,  Thomas  Moiliit, 
lith  regiment,  native  infantry,  Bengal  army.  Esq.  of  ^rbuie. 

>n>i.  i.  At  Surat,  Brevet-t'aptain  and  Licute-  —  At  his  house,  3.>,  Drummond  Place,  Edm- 
luuit  \.  W.  Bum,  Adjutant  ‘Jd  battaUon  4th  regi-  burgh,  William  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Haihnyre. 

nient  Bombay  native  infantry.  14.  At  Montrose,  John  HalKet,  mason,  m  the  HOth 

10.  At  the  new  cantonment  of  the  Nagixrre  sub-  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  uixin  the  15th  May, 
Milian-  force,  of  a  fever,  Lieut  R.  H.  Camming,  1737,  and  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  rctuuied 
of  the  Bengal  horse  artillery.  all  his  flu  ulties  uninqtoired,  almost  U)  tlie  last. 

IHL  7.  At  Mir/aixire,  Hugh  Hope,  Esip  of  tire  He  celebratetl  the  anniversary  of  St  John  along 
tet  India  Conqiany’s  civil  service.  with  the  brethren  (iA  times  up  to  last  St  John  s 

1*.'.  At  Calcutta,  James  Hay,  Esq.  of  Callipriest.  day,  without  h.aving  been  nliscnt  a  single  time. 

Sli.  At  Nassau,  New  Providence,  in  the  prime  The  striking  resemblance  which  he  bore  to  his 

of  life,  Mr  John  Mackay.— Mr  Mackay  was  the  late  Majesty  has  often  been  noticed.  He  was  one 

Hcond  son  of  Kenneth  Mackay,  Esq.  of  Torboll,  of  six  boys  wlio  were  publicly  whipt,  by  onlcr  of 

Convener  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and  dictl  in  the  Magistrates,  for  erecting  a  bonfire  uiHin  the 

the  i3il  year  of  his  age,  having  survivetl  his  elder  Pretender’s  birtli-day,  their  parents  being  coin- 

brother,  (ieorge  Matdiay,  but  a  short  time,  who  pelled  to  lead  them  through  the  street*. — This 

died  at  Montreal  in  summer  ISilO,  in  hLs‘.;uth  year.  anet^lote  he  was  wont  to  relate  with  great  goovl 

Dtv.  17-  At  Siianish  Town,  Jamaica,  Captain  humour. 

Marlaihlaii,  91st  regiment  —At  Quebec,  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  iiaymaster 

lhJ3.  Jan.  'J.  At  New  Orleans,  General  F.  Hum-  to  the  7dth  regiment,  and  second  surviving  son  of 
bert,  formerly  of  the  army  of  the  French  reimb-  the  late  Mr  Walter  Scott,  W.  S. 
lie.  but  who  resideil  at  New  Orleans  for  the  last  ,  —  At  Caroline  Park,  Miss  Margaret  Cockburn, 

nine  years,  and  who,  in  1798,  landed  in  the  west  sister  of  the  late  Archibald  t’oekbum.  Esq.  one  of 

of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  1 100  men,  who  were  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  for  Scotland, 

taken  prisoners  by  Marquis  Cornwallis.  15.  At  Midilleby-Strcet,  Newington,  in  the  Ctli 

H.  At  Bcrbice,  John  Smith,  l<a»q.  surgeon  there.  year  of  her  age,  .Margaret  Isabella,  only  daughter 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  St  Christopher’s,  dated  of  Mr  David  Murray,  Deputy  Comptroller  ol  Ex- 
theHthof  January: — '•  An  event  has  (Kvurred  cise. 

on  the  island,  which  has  produced  the  deepest  sor-  —  At  Fruarshall,  near  Melrose,  Roxburghshire, 
rowanilgUwm;  thedea^  of  Mrs  Maxwell,  the  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashburton, 
wife  of  our  excellent  Gov  ernor.  She  was  the  only  —  At  Balm.'iclcllan  Manse,  in  the  25th  year  of 
daughter  of  Colonel  Douglas,  of  Annan,  and  first  her  age.  Miss  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev. 

couMii  U)  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry ;  she  was  James  Thomson,  minister  of  that  jiarish ;  and  on 

hut  years  of  age.  It  has  but  seldom  fallen  to  the  PJth  ultimo,  in  the  2!»th  year  of  her  age,  Mias 

the  lot  of  any  individual  to  be  more  deservedly  Mary  Thomson,  hit  eldest  daughter, 

belovetland  respected,  and  to  none  to  be  more  —  At  Weymouth,  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Syket, 

wncerely  lamented ;  kind  ami  ^nevolent  to  all,  Bart,  of  Slevlmere-house,  and  of  Settrington,  in  the 
khe  was  the  friend  of  the  friendless.  One  trait,  county  of  York. 

among  many,  will  shew  the  bias  of  her  min»I ;  an-  —  At  Inverness,  Miss  .Ann  F'raser,  eldest  daugh< 

tJcipatmg  the  {Kissible  termination  of  her  confine-  ter  of  the  late  Hugh  Fraser,  E^  of  Dunballach. 
ment,  she  desired  that,  instead  of  an  exi»enidve  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Michie  Gleig,  student  of 
funeral,  a  sum  of  money  might  be  given  to  the  law,  ageil  W  yean,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev, 

pwr;  a  beiiuest  which  her  husband  most  reli-  George  Gleig,  of  Arbroath.  He  was  possessed  of 
pnusly  carried  into  execution.  The  ladies  of  the  amiable  dis^iositiotis,  and  excellent  abilities;  and 
pland  have  determined  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  death  is  much  lamented  by  hu  relaUont  and  all 
the  memory  of  one  who  was  among  the  brightest  is  acquaintances. 

umaroentt  of  their  society.”  17.  At  68,  George-Street,  Mrs  Susan  Hasswcll, 

i’foketon-house,  Cornwall,  the  Hon.  wife  of  Mr  Robert  Hogg,  baker. 

Michael  I)e  Courcy  (brother  of  the  late  Ixird  Kin-  —  At  .\nnan,  Mn  Waugh,  relict  of  the  late 
Admiral  of  the  Blue.  John  W’augh,  tiq.  late  Bailie  of  ^Vnnan. 

ft.  At  Demerara,  Mn  M'Laurin,  relict  of  Euan  — At  Ardbraccan  House,  in  the  county  of 
M’Uurin,  Esq.  of  Charlestown,  America,  and  sis-  Meath,  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Lewis 

r  K***®  late  Bain  Whyt,  Esq.  W.8.  Edinburgh.  (TBeime,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  that  diocese.  Hit  Ixird- 

'CD.  2.  At  Perth,  James  Stewart,  EIm.  late  0[  ship  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1795, 

Jamaica.^  yras  translated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Meatn  in  1?J9, 

Bridge,  Lieut  John  Matthew,  late  of  and  ^ras  in  Iiis  83d  year, 
me  Aid  reigment  of  foot,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  —  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Millar,  Esq.  late  of 
7  n  Charlestown. 

Burntisland,  James  Famie,  Esq.  shin-  — At  Rosyth,  North  Queensferry,  John  Maoar- 
there,  aged  53.  i  ^  ^ 

da, ink.  Grantliam,  Miss  Fairlie  Cunninghame,  — At  Inverness,  Miss  F^raaer,  senior,  of  Newton. 

William  Cunniughiune  — At  Linlithgow,  Thomas  Speni,  Esq.  CoUec- 
m  and  Fairlie,  Bart  tor  of  Excise. 

Montrose,  Mr  John  Strachan,  Principal  18-  At  Abbey  Hill,  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th  year 
Maberly’s  works  in  that  town.  of  her  age,  Mrs  Jean  Sanderson,  wife  of  Mr 

IstT  u  Hunter,  daughter  of  the  Robert  Hogg,  late  brewer  there. 

Pt^oaor  of  Greek  in  the  —At  So^y  village,  near  Wigtown,  Alexander 
of  t-dinburgh.  M'Creadie,  In  the  luyth  year  ofnis  a^  He  was 

"^anse  of  Drymen,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  bom  (to  use  his  own  words,)  on  the  lOth  day  of 

Ai^  Allan,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Duncan  winter,  auf  style,  1714 — His  father  died  in  hie 

^77  fate  minister  of  Drymen,  .Stirlingshire.  102d  year,  and  his  son,  who  accompanied  his  re- 

^^mburgh,  Mr  Angus  M'Diarmi^  inn-  mains  to  the  grave,  is  in  his  73d.  He  always 

j^wssnee.  maintained  a  fair  and  upri^t  character,  and  dc- 

beir  Greenock,  Alexander  Camp-  tested  a  lie.  He  used  to  express  himself  witli  great 

’  ?r*g^°^ptroUcr  of  the  Customs  there.  indignation  at  what  he  tenned  the  •*  hooks  and 

^‘hampton,  of  apoplexy,  Mrs  Young,  crooks  of  the  law.”  I>urbig  his  long  life,  he  never 

of  John  Young,  Esq.  late  Pro-  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit  but  once,  which  he  lost, 

University  of  Glasgow.  althou^,  as  he  said,  ••  he  eoasldeied  himself  to 

Munmv  Court,  Edinburi^,  Mim  Helen  ha’e  had  the  best  en’  oT  the  string.”  His  count* 

of  Bis  deceased  Gideon  Murray,  nance  glowed  with  great  self-eofnplaee*k7  and  sa- 

n  u-ii-  ^  tisfaction,  when  reoounBng  the  manners  and  tranr 

brother  of  the  late  actions  of  the  ••  olden  times.”  •«  1  hae  kend  mon)i 
Wnyfair  at  E^iburgh.  '  a  guid  brgain  made,  (said  he,)  to  the  extent  &  i 


MTairziuMchi.  '  ‘  * 

■“  Mi-ss  Ann  Murrs^  v 

ttie  kte  .\»lrv«  )k)ms»  IL  H. 

—  AtGlMS«»«.  Mr  AjIm  M*aCh«s.  j* 
ciMM  a  UrMnkvk. 

;:A.  At  Ettabuzfk.  Mn  W«nM«t>. 

—  .\t  Kdiiitefk.  .Uvtiai^  HsaaL^s.  iM. 
last  uupBkMt  9:M  n«aai  u'  ikK-*. 

tH.  At  ColiKbun^  Mar).  iiafi»fMfT  m 
J«ae»  M  ate.  of  Faairil^ 

^Ib  CbarWnr  N^oartw  fitabmA  Mc>. 
f  jMTth  i^u^tbicr  o£  .Via.  .Uaw.  C«f  at  IbftAtiC 

—  At  Laoburi^  a  tbr  4-tth  }ar  of  Wr  m 
Hn  IbliaaiMiti  Trtainr.  vtfeof  Mi  JotewAr;rae, 
buuLfcficr. 

—  A«ni  Robert  Siai(«t.'a»  Eji^  RatiiiiM 

Stxvec.  Ktbabuiifh,  ktr  <ae  of  tbr  « 

Purta^bm:^ 

13.  At  siK.  OB  hoard  the  Ika  Coa^t'i  ay 
Berviclshirr.  l>r  iWoajpr  t^aat.  aged  Sa  aafe 
aa  of  Mr  Xathanar*  tinat.  S.  S  c . 

—  At  Ghfct^v.  Mr  M  .dtam  Utbaa  arctax 
there.  a|K^  ax 

At  Mayboie.  .Vkx.  M^Vdam.  £«^  of  uca 

aec 

—  At  AuaB,  Mrs  E>ntft.  «iie  of  Mbk^ 

Eaq.  aai  >uunfeit  daufbtKt  of  tbr  Ui  AAi 
Fonat.  of  Oakteh. 

—  At  Loikka.  Marfarrt.  daafhttr  of  dobs 
KirklODd.  Eaq.  mexvimit. 

17.  AitbOM^  A'  tsbect.  Em),  of  Eja  SyMuU  a 
the  7^  var  of  hi*  afrw  one  of  the  axx  aia 
nbsheU  Sx>ttiA  CWtkauau  of  thr  daj. 

—  At  *  Anttiwi,  Ardubakl  t'rawfonk 
Dalbol  Coikar.  Oxjfonl.  \ouikE««>t  *»  of  tM  as» 
llu^h  Cnvioc^  Em).  mewhant a 

—  At  S.ath  CuBtrci*  Edinbutsb.  i» 

Eso.  pnntcr  to  the  Vm'enity. 

lx.  At  Edabuifh.  M  a  advaacri  «»  Ha 
Janet  CMiifiefton.  daiyehte  of  the  »  a 

CiajpMstoD.  Ch).  mordhant  m  , 

—  At  BouVjgnfrouT'Mer,  Sir  Arthur  >  otha,  of 
Craii^v.  Bart. 

~  ;t  Duxnfrk*,  Tbonus  Gokhe.  Ka).  of  Car 

~  At  EOinburch.  A.  Brebncr.  Faj.  of 
Marvh  1.  At  the  Manse  of  St 
Dr  M*s>uahae.  mintsfar of  tlutf  ^  ^ 

—  .\t  hi**oataC  Beow.  coumr  iif 

Riahi  Hull.  John  StiatfurO,  Sail  ot  AkUwrog^ 
—  Mart,  wde  erf  dU;j»heii  Mahert)*  E*«**  **“*■ 
bag.  BrrkV,  tfed  7S. 

—  M  Perth,  Mi«  Bsibara  R«*y«  .. 

2.  At  Eilinbuigh,  Pxiasie  Hoo«  Doufhfc 
danghter  of  Mr  .\lcst.  IXaii^ia*.  ”•  ^ 

—  IB  tte  Stth  ye.,»f Tty 

mood,  E«).  banker,  Chahnjf^'lu*.  ^ 

A  At  .khdinuuDt,  Chas. 

—  A*  i^riwAai,  Mni'iaufuni.  ww"  «* 
General  Cutbn  Craufunl-  W»te 

A  At  Mame  of  St  Fergu*, 

.Andnson.  minkter  erf  that  parish^ 
year  of  his  a«,  and  <9<h  of  hi*  rQ«uk^  ^  ^ 

—  .At  EiUubuzffa,  Robert  seAng.  «N- 


fvndy.  It  erja  nniaBury  a  tboae  days  Ejr  the 
tesaaatry  to  aneet  on  a  crus  day.  and  haadi  the 
yeat>  to  the  £ntr~hr.  and  in  ivcnm  cbes  wete 
W  vuh  pkney  of  rxmah,  j|azthk..and  stioqg  rnr; 
and  the  »aibpe.t  of  tbn  kbort  memoir  had.  aftr 
the  fatyats  of  the  day.  maihced  tuu  frerty  to  the 
*'>o^  god.*  vhach  xiiTafifited  him.  that  he 
kend  lynghr  »hrre  he  «a»  rX  far  ovr  r'  theaihir- 
noon  u*  the  nene  day.*  The  Meeoaai  and  Imr  tbaw, 
he  sert  v>  M'^^tovn  for  a  buctk  of  ruaa  mai 
an^KhR  of  brandy,  to  comfort  a  fev  gobo^w  nho 
VRT  artend  T>g  lu>  bnt  v-Bfe,  then  in  '»he  nmk. 
Hu«eTR,  OB  hn  letum  vtth  the 
draught,  he  unfortunately  dropc  the  brandy  bottie 
on  the  tuni:  hickily  the  cixitetm  fell  inb.>  a  hole 
or  track,  and  to  turn  the  kw  to  «ome  nc)|sacivr  ad> 
« antsge.  hr  doarn  u{ua  hk  knees,  and  hp|mi  up 
as  niiadi  of  the  Frenchman  a*  did  hai  buuiaan.  for 
It  aa»  “  vi'  a  great  faught  that  he  conki  iturtR 
hamft*  The  rum.  hoarrs  vr,  vuuid  prose  doadity’ 
deiKsou*  to  the  hondy  and  tuschbour  vi\cs,  hs 
ing  ylikethekft  leg  or  a  goosr>  me  only  one  left.— 
He  recyrfketed  wbra  there  «as  imt  a  **  gUn  win- 
nock*  in  all  the  parish  erf  luikinnR.  exceM  in  Bal- 
dooB  Home  azal  the  Mause,  and  ahen  mere  «m 
not  a  >|amitng  aheei  beteixt  the  **  Bngen’  o* 
Dumfries  and  the  braes  o’  iilmnarp :”  the  spin* 
t^ing  being  then  compleceu  .bv  a  tedious  (vxxess : 
**  the  sfundle  and  hoti.*  In  fiis  youx^  days  there 
vas  not  a  school  in  the  county  cxce)>t  in  M'igtovu, 
and  that  aometiiues  only  m  sununR ;  but  he  ^eesu' 
cd  to  think,  that  akhougb  the  y«eo^  then  acre 
not  so  learned,  yet  they  were  as  fai'4u.  In  erery 
house  the  inmarpt  rc;gularh'.  by  prayer,  oflered  up 
these  moming  and  thm  evening  samhee  to  thetr 
great  i'rmtor  and  Preser^  cr :  and  family  worship 
was  a  duty  in  which  all  were  engaged,  mi.1  in 
^which  all  seemed  delighted.  It  is  in  contcmpla- 
txm  to  erect,  by  subvnptKai.  a  small  monument 
over  the  remain*  of  thu  aged  patriarch,  in  the 
churcb-yanl  of  Rirkinner.  his  native  paiislu 

lA  .At  LautctKekiik.  in  theUKth  vcmr  of  hR  age, 
Mrs  .Andrew ,  wkiow  of  the  late  Mr  James  .Andrew , 
fur  many  years  landlord  of  the  wcilrfrvqutntevl 
irja  at  Brklge  of  Lippie. 

—  .Ax  Gbuguw.  Mis  xtbby  A’rtt,  relict  of  the  late 
Rev.  AA  iUiam  llaR,  Bathgate,  in  the  7<>  h  year  of 
her  age.  and  3A1  of  her  widomhooil. 

—  .At  .Albany  Pkee,  near  Dumfiks,  Uaxid 
ihount,  E.-i«). 

—  At  Prestanpan^  Mrs  Jean  Bowie,  widow  of 
the  lata  rlheta  Gaiidner,  Esq.  merchant,  Edin. 
bnrgh* 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Sanderson,  met. 
chant. 

—  .At  SwinloD  House,  while  on  a  vint  to  hR 
idstR,  Mrs  Margaret  Thomon.  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Robert  Hephume,  Esq.  of  i'larkingtoiv 

2n.  .At  Hook,  near  Kingston,  Surrey,  ilobcrt 


J.  Ruth\  cn  A  Son,  Printm,  Edinburgh. 


